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Nothing could present a more striking contrast to 
their native country than the region into which the 
Hebrews were transplanted. Instead of their irre- 
gular and picturesque mountain city, crowning its 
unequal heights, and looking down into its deep 
3nd precipitous ravines, through one of which a 
scanty stream wound along; they entered the vast, 
square, and level city of Babylon, occupying both 
tndes of the broad Euphrates; while all around 
spread immense plains, which were intersected by 
long straight canals^, bordered by rows of wiUowa. 
How unlike their national temple — a small but 
highly finished and richly adorned fabric, standing 
in the midst of its courts on the brow of a lofly 
precipice — the colossal temple of the Chaldean Bel, 
rising from the plain, with its eight stupendous 
stories or towers, one above the ower, to the: per- 
pendicular height of a fbrlong ! The palace of the 
mbylonian kings was more than twice the size of 
their whole city : it covered eight miles, with its 
hanging gardens built on arched terraces, each 
rising above the other, and rich in all the luxuriance 
of artificial cultivation. How different firom the 
sunny cliffs of their own land, where the olive and 
the vine srew spontaneously, and the cool, shady 
and secluded vaAeys, where they could always find 
shelter from the heat of the burning noon ! No 
wonder dien that in the pathetic words of their 
own faymii^ hy the waters ef Baln/hm they sate 
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down and wept, when they remembered thee, O Sum, 
Of their general treatment as t^aptives we know 
little. The psalm above quoted seems to intimate 
that the Babylonians had taste enough to appre- 
ciate their poetical and musical talent, and that 
they were summoned occasionally to amuse the 
banquets of their masters, though it was mnich 
against their will that they sung the songs of Zioo 
in a strange land. In general it seems that the 
Jewish exdes were allowed to dwell together m 
considerable bodies, not sold as household or perr 
sonal slaves, at least not those of the better ordei^ 
of whom the captivity chiefly consisted. They wer^ 
colonists rather than captives, and became by de^ 
iprees possessed of considerable property. There 
Was one large settlement on the river Chebar, 4umr 
siderably to the north of Babylon. It was there 
that the prophet Ezekiel related his splendid 
visions, which seem impressed with the immense 
and gigantic character of the region and empire of 
Babylon. To the bold and rapid creations of the 
earlier Hebrew poets, Ezekid adds not merely 
a vehement and tragical force, peculiar to his own 
mind, but a vastness and magnificence of imagery, 
drawn from the scenery and circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. The world of Ezekiel, and 
that of his cotemporary, Daniel, seems enlarged : 
the future teems with imperial dynasties and wide 
and universal monarchies. It is curious that the 
earliest monuments of Persian antiquity, in Perse- 
polis and its neighbourhood, abound with sculp- 
tures representing those symbolic and composite 
animals, which occur so frequently in die visions 
of these two prophets, especially Daniel, Daniel 



bod been tatumg dioee noble youths tranqwrted to 
Babjdon at the first mrasjoD of Nebuehadnezaior, 
most likely m hostages for the cood conduct snd 
sabmtssion of the vassal king. These young men 
were treated with great kindness, educated with tlie 
utmost eare, both in the maimers dttid duties of die 
great officers of the Assyrian court; and in sU the 
balf-sdetttifiCy haif*fiuperstitious knowledge, tktt 
astroncmy, the divination^ and skill in die inter* 
inretstion of dreams, for which the nriesihood of 
tiie ChaJdeaas long maintamed unrivalled cekbri^« 
Daniel received the name of Beltei^assar; his dnef 
conapanions, Hananiah, Mishael »id Azariah, diose 
of Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego. 

If the eminence to which Daniel attakied in the 
&vour of successive monarchs, inspired the capdve 
Jews with confidence diat divine Providence still 
wstched over die chosen people, his e!xample coiitri«- 
boted no less to eonfirm them in their adherence to 
the law and the religion of their ancestors. These 
youtl^iil hostages were to be sumptuously main- 
tained at the pnWc chaise ; but Daniel and his comk 
pasdons, apprehensive oflegal defilement, insisted on 
being supported on the meanest and simplest food, 
common pulse. On this coarse and ascetic diet, 
perhaps that of die Hebrew prophets, they throve, 
and became so well lavoured, as to do no discredit 
to the royd entertainment* \¥hen Nebnchadnevflur 
raised his golden image on the plam of Dura, wldch 
all men were to worship, the compaiuons of DanM 
resisting the act of idolatry, were thrown into the 
fiery furnace, from whence diey were miraculously 
delivered. Under a later monarch, who forebade 
any prayer to be e#bred, for dnrty days, but to 
Umself, I^uiiel, with ^e same boldness, r< ^ ' * 
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to m$peiaA lus plstitions to tbe Almighty, 
into the den of iions, whose mouths were dosed 
l^ainst the man of God. But it was chiefly like 
his predecessor Joseph, as interpreter of dreams, 
that Daniel acquired his high distinction. Twice 
he was summoned to this important office by 
'Nebuchadnezzar; once when the unconscionable 
demand was made of the national interpreters, that 
they should expound a vision of which they diA 
not know the substance; once when the haughty 
monarch was warned of a dreadful malady (some 
kind of madness), by which his pride was to be 
liumbled, when he should be expelled from human 
society, and eat grafts like a beast of the field. Oh 
b6th occasions the Hebrew interpreter was equally 
successful. In the same manner he was called 
upon to expound the fatal hand-writing on the 
wall of Belshaeaar, on that memorable night wh«a 
ihe human hand, during the sumptuous banquet, 
wrote upon the wall the mysterious words, MENS. 
AfENE. TEKEL. UPHARSIN, interpreted by 
Daniel that the kingdom was numbered and finished 
— Belshazzar weighed in the balance and found 
wantii^^his kingdom taken away, and given to 
the Medes and Perdans. 

Like Joseph, Daniel became ope of the visien 
or satraps of the mighty empire, when it passed 
into the hands of the Medes and Persians. Ncif 
was .this rapid advancement of their countryman— 
though the mimner in which Daniel is frequently 
named by his ootemporary Ezekiel, shows the 
pride and rev^enee with which the whole nation 
•looked up to their distinguished compatriot — 'the 
.only. groiHid, of hope and consolation to the scatr 
'tered exiles, Beycmd the gloomy waste of the 
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captivity, their prophets had always opened a vitta 
ef long ^es of more than their former happiness 
and glory; but to which, their restoration to their 
own rich and pleasant land was the first and pre- 
paratory promise. Jeremiah had limited the waW' 
tion of die captivity to seventy years: he had 
evinced his confidence in the certainty of his own 
predictions by one of the most remarkable exam<> 
pies of teaclung by significant action, so common 
among the Hebrew prophets. In the time of the 
greatest peril he had purchased an estate at Ana- 
thoth, and concealed the title-deeds with the greatest 
care, in order that they might come to light, for 
the benefit of his posterity, ailer the restoration of 
the Hebrew polity; in which 'event he thus showed 
his own implicit reliance. When therefore they saw 
the storm bursting upon the haughty and > oppes- 
sive Babylon — waen the vast plains of Shinaar 
glittered with the hosts of die Medes ai)d Persians; 
and Cyrus, the designated deliverer, appeared at 
their head; amid the wild .tumults of the war, and 
the shrieks and lamentations of the captured city, 
the Jews, no doubt, were chaunting, at least mur- 
muring in secret, the prophetic strains of Isaiah or 
Jeremiah, which described the fidl of the son of the 
morning, the virgin daughter of Babylon sitting in 
the dust, the ceasing of the oppressor, the ruin of 
the golden city. 

It is not necessary, in relatu^ this part of the 
Jewish history, to plunge into the intricate and in- 
extricable labyrinth of Ass3rrian history and chrono- 
logy. It is unimportant whether we suppose, with 
Pndeaux and most of the earlier writers, that the 
&tal ni^t, which terminated the life of Belshazzar, 
witnessed the fall of Babylon, and that Darius the 
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Mede-TOft CjBxateSf the uadb of <]lyru&.: or» with 
Larcher and otfaersy that Belabaxsar was over*- 
thrown, and put to death, by a conspiracy witlaa 
the city, headed by Darius, a man of Median ex* 
traction ; and that firom this Darius opens a new 
dynasty of Babykanan kings, whidi ended in the 
Persian conquest by Cyrus. 
' At aU events, the dose of the seventy years eap* 
tivity found Cyruis the undisputed monarch of aU 
the territories, or rather of a more extensive and 
powerful em^re, than that of Assyria; and Daniel 
ai^iears as high in the confidence of this wise and 
powerful monarch, as he had been in that of his 
^edeceasor Dariu». For Darius knew too w^ 
the value of this wise and useful minister not to 
rejoice at his providential delivery firom the den of 
lions; where, through the intrigues of his enemiea, 
and the unalterable nature of the Median law, he 
had with reluctance condemned him. His provi- 
dential deliverance had invested Daniel in new dig- 
nity, and he reassumed his station among the pashas, 
or rather as the supreme head of the pashas, to 
whom the provinces of the vast Persian epipire 
were committed. Josephus attributes to Daniel, 
besides his religious and political wisdom, great 
skill in architecture, and ascribes to him the build- 
ing of the great Mausoleum at Ecbatana, or ac- 
cording to Jerom, at Susa, where the kings of 
Persia, and even the later Parthian kings, were 
interred. 

The national spirit was not extinguished in the 
heart of Daniel by all these honours ; no doubt 
through his influence, Cyrus issued out the weieonie 
edict commanding the restoration of the exiled 
Hebrews to their native land; perhaps the framing 
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<^f the edict, in wbieh the unity of the GocUicad 
was recognized, may be referred to the Jewiah 
minister, diough it is by no means improbable tfaat^ 
at this period, the Persians were pure Theists. 

The numbers which assembled under Zerubba* 
bel, (Shesh-bazzar,) the descendant of their, kings, 
the grandson of Jeconiab ; and Jeshua, the heredi« 
t«ry high priest, were 42,d60: four out of the 
twenty-four courses of priests joined the returning 
exiles. The joyful caravan set forth, bearing the 
remaining sacred vessels of the temple which Cyrus 
had restored. The rest of thdr equipage is chai- 
racteristically described as comprising servanU ami 
maidst gingmg men and singing women^ honesp 
mules f camels^ and asses. On their arrival in their 
native land, they were probably joined by great 
numbers of ^e common people. These, in some 
degree, made up for the loss of those recreants, who 
did not choose to abandon their dwdUings and pos- 
sessions in Babylonia. The first object was to 
restore the worship of God; the altar was set up» 
the feasts re-established, and the first stone of the 
new temple laid among the joyful acclamations of 
die multitude, but the tears of the andewt men that 
had seen thejUrst hoase^ mkOf when thefoundaium rf 
this house nas Und before their eyes^ wept with a 
loud wnce. For how difierent was the condition of 
the Hebrew people, from tliat splendid period, when 
their kiogs ruled without rival from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean. The ports of the Red Sea, 
did not now pour the treasures of India and Africa 
into their dominions ; the great caravans passed 
&r beyond their borders. The mercantile Tyriaos 
were, as befcnre, glad to exchange their timbers and 
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stone and artisans for the corn, wine and oil of 
Palestine; but still the change from the magnifi- 
cent intercourse between Hiram and Solomon, was 
abasing to the pride of Judaea. The 61,000 drams 
of gold, contributed by the heads of the captivity 
are su{^»osed to be Darics, which Prideaux calcu- 
lates at something more than acn English guinea; 
these with 5000 pounds of silver, though a liberal 
sum in their present state, might raise a melancholy 
remembrance of -the incalci&ble treasures whicH 
sheeted the former temple with gold. Nor would 
the royal. order for assistance, contained in the 
edict of Cyrus, in any degree replace the unbounded 
treasures accumulated by David and his son. The 
seligious Jews deplored the still more important 
deficiencies of the new temple. The Ark, the pro- 
phetic Urim and Thummim, the Shechinah or 
divine presence, the celestial fire on the altar, and- 
the spirit of prophecy, though the last gifi; still 
lingeTed on the lips of Haggai and Zechariidi, till it 
expired at a later period on those of Malachi. The 
temple was built, probably, on the old foimdadonsy 
but unexpected difficulties impeded its pr<^re88ir 
The people called the Samaritans made overtures 
to assist in the great national work ; their proposal 
was peremptorily and contemptuously rejected. 

Wnile the 'Hebrew writers unanimously repre- 
sent the Siunaritans as the descendants of the 
Cuthsean colonists introduced by Esarhaddon, a 
foreign and idolatrous race, their own traditions 
derive their regular Uneage from Ephraim and 
Manasseh, the sons of Joseph. The remarkaUe 
fact, that this people have preserved the book of 
the Mosaic law in the ruder and more ancientcba* 
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aeter, vHi^e ^e Jews, after the return from Bliby- 
kmia, universally adopted the more elegant Chal-' 
dean form of letters, strongly confirms the opinion, 
that, although by no means pure and unmingled, 
the Hebrew blood stiU predominated in their race. 
In many other respects, regard for the sabbath and 
even of the sabbatic year, and the payment of tithes 
to their priests, the Samaritans did not fall below 
thdr Jewish rivals in attachment to the Mosaic 
polity. : The later events in the history of the kinged 
of Jerusalem, show that the expatriation of the ten 
tribes, was by no means complete and permanent ; 
is it then an unreasonable supposition that the 
foreign colonists were lost in the remnant of the 
Isra^litish people? and though, perhaps slowly and 
imperfectly weaned from their native superstitions, 
fell by. degrees into the habits and belief of their 
adopted country. Their proposition of uniting 
in common worship with me Jews, which there 
seems no reason to suspect of insincerity; as 
ad the< same time, accor^ng to the account in 
Ezra, they seem to have acknowledged their im- 
pure descent, ' clearly evinces the prevalence of 
israelitish feelings aiid opinions, over those of 
siniiigers and aliens from the blood of Abraham 
and the Mosaic constitution. It is remarkable 
that when the Samaritans are first named, they are 
called the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin ; an 
expression which seems to intimate some remains 
lof the hostility towards the rival kingdom of Israel, 
aad the hated race of Ephraim; against whom 
they were glad to have the additional charge of the 
eontttnination of their blood by foreign admixture^ 
But whether or not it was but the perpetuation tif 
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the ancient feud between the two rival IcingdoiDS^ 
firom this period the hostility of the Jews and 
Samaritans assumed its character of fierce and 
implacable animosity. No two nations ever haled 
each other with more unmitigated bitterness* 
With a Jew, every Samaritan was a Cvthean; and 
Cuthsean was a term expressive of the utmost 
seorn and detestation. Every thix^ a Samaritan 
eat or drank, or even touched, was as swkie's flesk; 
no Samaritan might be made a proselyte ; no S«h 
inar itan could possibly attain to everl^ting Hfe* 

The jealous and exclusive spirit, which induced 
the Jews to suspect, or at all events to repel the 
advances of their neighbours, if not their kindred^ 
is scarcely reconcilable with the mild and liberal 
rules of conduct towards the stranger resident in 
the land (from which the proscribed race of Canaan 
were alone exempted,) contained in the Moiaie 
law, as well as in the prayer of Solomon on the 
dedication of his first temple. Yet this was bvt 
one indication of that singular alteration in the na^ 
ticmal character of the Jews, which displayed itself 
ail;er their return ^om the captivity. Prone before^ 
<m every occasion, to adopt tne idolatrous praedeea 
of the adjacent nations, they now secluded themr* 
selves from the rest of the world in proud assuranet 
of their own reUgious superiority. The law, whidi 
of old was perpetually violated, or almost forgotten^ 
was now enforced by general ccHisent to its extiem« 
point or even beyond it. Adversity endeared that« 
of which in prosperity they had not perceived tbft 
value. Their city, their native soil, their religion 
became the obfects of the most passionate attacii* 
ment. Intermarriages with foreigners, neither fi»r«> 
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imiden.bj the statute, tier by former pnctice, 
were strictly inhibited. The observance of the sab^ 
bath, and eyen of the sabbatical year, was enforced 
«witfa rigoar, of which we have no precedent in the 
earlier annals; even to the neglect of defence in 
time of war. In short, from this period oom- 
mences that unsocial spirit, that hatred towards 
mankind, and want oi humanity to all but their 
own kindred, with which, notwithstanding the ex- 
tent to which they carried proselytism to their 
religion, the Jews are branded by all the Roman 
writers. Their ojRriions underwent a change no 
less important ; the hope of a Messiah, which had 
before prevailed but vaguely and indistinctly, had 
been enlarged and arrayed in the most splendid 
images by Isaiah, previous to the fall of the city; 
it was propagated, and even the time of his ap- 
pearance declared, by the prophets of the exiles, 
Ezekiel and Daniel ; it sunk deep into the popular 
nind, and contributed, no doubt, to knit the un- 
dissoluble tie of brotherhood, by which the Hebrew 
people was held together more closely. Nationid 
■pride and patriotism appropriated not merely the 
lofty privilege of being liie ancestors of the great 
deliverer, but aU the advantages and glory, which 
were to attend his coming. In whatever form or 
<diaracter they expected him to appear, king, con- 
-cfiierar, or even God, in this the Jewish race 
agreed, that the Messiah was to be the king, the 
conqueror, the God of Israel. 

From this period likewise the immortality of the 
soul, and the belief in another life, appear more 
^Ifstinctly in the popular creed, from which th^y 
were never perhaps entirel^y effaced, but rested 
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only on vague tradition, and w^re obecured by the 
more immediate hopes and apprehensions of tem-> 
poral rewards and punishments, revealed in the law. 
But in the writings of the Babylonian prophets, in 
the vision of dry bones* in Ezekiel, and in the last 
chapter of Daniel, these doctrines assume a more im«- 
portant place ; and from the later books, which are 
usually called the Apocrypha, these opinions appear 
to have entered fully into the general behef. They 
formed, as is well known, the distinction between 
the Pharisaic sect, the great body of the people; 
and the Sadducees, the higher order of freethinkers; 
In other respects, particularly in their notions oT 
anffels, who now appear under parlicalar nametf, 
and forming a sort of hierarchy^ Jewish opimons 
acquired a new and peculiar colouring from their 
intercourse with the Babylonians. 

The Samaritan influence at the Court of Persia, 
prevented the advancement of the buildings during 
the rest of the reign of Cyrus ; as well as that of 
Cambyses, and Smerdis the Magian, up to the 
second year of Darius Hystaspes. Josephus places 
with apparent probability, under the reign of Cam- 
byses, a formal representation made by the heads 
of the Samaritans, of the danger which would arise 
•from permitting ** the bad and rebellious city to be 
rebuilt." The views of Cambyses on Egypt, would 
give weight to this remonstrance ; as, at this junc- 
ture, it was manifestly dangerous to permit a stronff 
and mutinous city, to be built directly on the road 
of communication between his line of military ope- 
ration, and his native dominions. 

On the accession of Darius Hystaspes, the pro** 
l^hets- Haggai and Zechariahi strongly urgea on 
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Zerubbabel» the Chieftam of the people, to renew 
the work. The Persian pashas of- the provinoe* 
Talnai, and Shethar-boznai» sent to the sovereign 
for instructions. Darius commanded the archives 
to be searched, in which the original edict of Cyrus 
was found. Darius^ who, in lul respects pursued 
the policy of the great founder of the monarchy» 
reissued, and confirmed the decree. Under the 
protection of the Persian governors, the Jews 

fressed forward the work, and in the sixth year of 
>arius, the second temj^e, built on the old founda* 
tions, but of &r less costly and splendid materialB, 
was finally completed. The dimensions seem to 
have been the same with that of Solomon, except 
perhaps the height of the interior, wydi was 

?reater, and the waint of the lofty porch or tower, 
he feast of dedication was celebrated with all the 
joy and magnificence, which an impoverished and 
dependent people could display ; but what a fikUings* 
off in the naticHial sacrifice of 100 bullocks, 200 
rams, 400 lambs, and 12 goats, for a sin offering, 
from the countksa hecatombs of Solomon. 

The treasures of the national poetry al<me were 
J0t exhausted : the hymns composed for the second 
dedication^probably the five last psalms in the 
eellection, though they by no means equalled — ^ap- 
^proached &r nearer to die vigour and dignity of 
the earlier hymns, than either the temple itself to 
its prototype, or the number and value of the sacdr 
fices. The Jews enjoyed another kind of satisfao- 
ti<Ht ; their Samaritan adversaries were not merely 
.fciistrated in their opposition to the building of thb 
temple, but obliged, by an imperial edict, to condi* 
4)ute to its completion* 
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To the Jews the rest of the kmg reign of Dartus 
Hystaspes passed away in uneventfiil prosperity : to 
chat of his successor, Xerxes, we assign, with some 
of the most learned German writers, the reniarkat)le 
history of Esther. The Ahasuerus of Scriptinre 
cannot be Darius Hystaspes ; nor do we trace the 
character of the mild and humane Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus in the capricious despot, who repudiates 
his wife because she will not expose herself to the 
public gaae in a drunken festival ; raises a favourite 
viBier to the highest honours one day, and hangs hhn 
the next ; commands the massacre of a whole peo^ 
pie, and then allows them, in self-defence, to com- 
mit an horrible carriage among his other subjects. 
Yet all this weak and headstrong violence agrees ex- 
actly with the character of that Xerxes who com- 
manded the sea to be scourged, because it broke 
down his bridge over the Hellespont ; beheaded the 
engineers, because their work was swept awav by k 
storm ; wantonly, and befi:>re the eyes of the fatbery 
put to death the sons of his oldest friend Pythias, 
who had contributed most splendidly to his expedi^ 
tioA ; shamefully misused the body of the brave 
Xeonidas; and after his defeat, like uiother S8i<- 
danapaius, gave himself up to such voluptuous*- 
ness, as to issue an edict, offering a reward to tb^ 
inventor of a new pleasure. The synchronMmey 
remarked by Eichhorn, strongly con6rm this view. 
In &ke third year of his reign, Ahasnerus summons 
-a divan of all the great officers of the kingdom at 
Susa, whom -he entertains and banquets 180 da3i^. 
In his third year, Xer)tes, at a great assembly, delf- 
-berates and take^ -measures for the subjugation of 
Greece. In his seventh year, (RG. 479,) 
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aim'us manies blfaer« In bis seventh year Xerxes 
returns, discomfited, to Susa, and abandons himself 
to the pleasures of fals harem. The imbecile facility 
with which Xerxes* according to Herodotus, first 
gave up- to his seductive mistress, Artaynta, a 
Sfdendid robe, the present of his queen ; and then, 
having made a rash promise at a banquet, yielded 
up the wife of his broker Maustes, (the mother 
of his mistress,) to the barbarous vengeance of his 
queen ; so precisely resembles the conduct of Aha- 
suerus, tliat it ia impossil^ not to suspect we are 
reading of the same person in the Grecian and He- 
brew annalist. The similarity of the names Ames* 
tris, wife of Xerxes, and Esther, is likewise observ* 
able; and though Esther, at first, appears in an 
amiable light, by the account of her own country'^ 
men ; yet the barbarous execution of the ten sons of 
Haman diminishes the improbal»lfty, tliat, through ' 
jealousy, and the corruptii^ influence of her station 
in the court of Xerxes, she might in later life have 
become as revengeM and sanguinary as the Andes-* 
tris of Herodotus. But whoever was the Ahasue- 
rus (the great king), during his reign the Jewish 
nation was in danger of total extermination. At 
the great imperial banquet, where all the splendour 
of t£e kingdom was displayed, the sovereign €om<- 
manded the presence of his queen, VashtL With 
a better sense of her own dignity, the queen refiised 
to attend. The weak monarch was not merely irri*' 
tated duni^ his *tate of intoxication ; but after he 
had returned to his sober reason, instead of honour* 
ing her higher* sense c£ decency, retained his anger 
at the disobedianoe of hia queen, degraded Va^ti 
firom her royid station, and sent out an edict, kidi- 

VOL. II. C 
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aroCM enough to modera ean^ whkh euueted die. 
im^dit sHibminioh of all tbe females in the monar*- 
ohy to the wilt of theic IsKisbaiids. Afber this a 
general levy of beautiful damsels wasi made, io 
supply the sevagHo of the kisgy out of whom he 
was io select his queen. Hadassah, os Esther, the 
oousin-german of Mordecai, a distsnguisfaed Jew, 
who had brought her. up. from her childhood, had 
the fortune to please the king; she was .put m 
posaessiDQ of the royal apartments, and at a great 
festival pro«daii»ed.tfae Queea of Persia, her birth 
still remaining a secret. Among the rival candi~ 
dales for the royal favour were Mordecai and 
Haman, said to be descended froia the ancient 
Amalekktsh kings. Moideeai had the good fee* 
$une to d^eet a conspiracy against the life of the 
king, but Haman soon outs^fqied all competitors 
m the ra/ce of aUvanoement. Perhaps, the great 
destruction in the families of the Persiaa nol&tyv 
partLcqlarly ofthe seven graat hereditary ccHmseUoia 
of the kingdom, dmrkig the Gredan war, may 
account, if any causa is wantmg besides the caprice 
of a despot, fear the elevation of a strai^ger^tsQ the 
rank of first vizier. Mordeeai alone, his rivals (fiic 
this suppositioii. senders the whdfi history- more 
probable,) re^jMed to pay the accasdomed , bcmouia 
to the new fevousite. Haman, most likely secretly^ 
informed of Ins ccomexion with the queen, and 
fearing, thereiorey to atitadEJSi<»rdecai openly^ de* 
terrained to take his revei^ .on the whole Jewish 
people. He r^wsented them^to the king as a dan* 
gerous and turbulent race;, and promised to obtaift' 
immense wealth, lOyOOO talents of silver, no dotubt 
feom the confiscalMa of their property, to the royaL 



treasury, whidv was exhausted by tite king's ple»« 
aures, and by the Grecian war. Oh these recite-' 
aentatioBs he obtmied an edict for the general mas^ 
aaere of the Hebrew people throuffhoat all the 
provinces of the empire, of which Jackea was^ one. 
The Jews were in the deepest dismay; those in 
Sosa looked to Mordecai as their <»)ly hope, and he 
to Esther. The influence of the queen might pre<^ 
vailv if she could once obtain an Opportunity of 
softening the heart of Ahasuems. But it was death, 
eren for the queen, to intrude upon the royai pre« 
senoe unsummoned, unless -the king should extend 
fais golden sceptre in 'sign- oi pardoa. Esther 
trembled to undertake the cause of her kintked ; 
but, as of Jewish -Mood, she herself was involved in 
the general condeamiation. ' Havii^: propitiated her 
God by a fast of three days, she appeared, radiant 
in her beauty, before (be voyal presence. The 
golden sceptre was extended towards her; not * 
merely her life, but whatever gift she should 
demand, was conceded by the captivated monarch. 
The cautious Esther merely invited die king, and 
Haman his minister, to a bttiquet. Haman fell 
intD the snare ; and, del^hted widi ^is supposed 
mark of favour horn the queen, supposed all impe* 
diroents to the grafeificataonof his vengeance entirely 
vemoved, and gave orders Uiat a lofty gallows 
should be erected for the execution of Mordecai* 
The king, in the meantime^ dormg a sleepless 
night, had commanded the chronicles of the king- 
dcKn to be read before him. The book ha[lpened 
to>open at the relation of the valuable, but unre* 
qfiited service of Mordecai, in saving the king's Mfe 
worn a conspiracy within his own pdace* The next 

c 2 
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morning Abasuerus demanded from the obsequious 
minister, " in what manner he might most eicalt the 
man whom he delighted to honour V* The vizier^ 
appropriating to himself this signal mark of favour, 
advised that this highly-distinguished individual 
should be arrayed in royal robes, set on the king's 
horse, with the royal crown on his head, and thus 
led by one of the. greatest men through the whole 
city, and proclaimed to the people, as the man 
whom the king delighted to honour. To his as- 
tonishment and dismay, Haman is himself com* 
roanded to conduct, in this triumphant array, his 
hated rival Mordecai. In terror he consults his 
wife, and the wise men as to his future course ; he 
is interrupted by a summons to the banquet of 
Esther. Here, as usual, the king, enraptured with 
his entertainment, offers his queen whatever boon 
she may desire, even to half of his kingdom. Her 
request is the deliverance of her. people from th« 
fatal sentence. The detection and the condemnation 
of the minister was the inevitable consequence. 
Haman, endeavouring to intreat mercy^ throws 
himself upon her couch. The jealous monarch 
either supposing, or pretending to suppose, that 
he is making an attempt on the person of the 
queen, commands his instant execution; and Ha* 
iman, by this summary sentence, is hanged on the 
gallows which had been raised for Mordecai, while 
the Jew is raised to the -vacant vizieralty. Still, 
however, the dreadful edict was abroad : vae^" 
sengers were despatched on all sides throughout 
the realm, which extended from India to Ethiopia, 
on horseback, on mules, on camels, and on dro- 
imedaries, permitting the Jews to stand pn the 
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defensive. In Susa they slew 800 of their adver- 
saries ; 75,000 in the provinces. The act of ven* 
geance was completed by the execution of Haman's 
ten sons, who, at the petition of Esther, suffered the 
fate of their father. So great was the confusion 
and the terrorf caused by the degree of royal favour 
which Mordecai enjoyed, that the whole nation 
became objects of respect, and many of other 
extraction embraced their religion. The memory 
of this signal deliverance has been, and still is cele- 
brated by the Jews. The festival is called that of 
Purim, because on that day Haman cast (Pur) the 
lot to destroy them. It is preceded by a strict 
fast on the Idth of the month Adar (February and 
March); the l^th and 15th are given up to the 
most universal and unbounded rejoicing. The 
Book of Esther is read in the Synagogue, where all 
ages and sexes are bound to be present; and when- 
ever the name of Haman occurs, the whole congre- 
gation clap their hands, and stamp with their feet^ 
and answer, " Let his memory perish," 

The reign of Artaxerxes, the successor of Xerxes 
on the Persian throne, was favourable to the Jews. 
In the seventh year a new migration took place 
from Babylonia, headed by Ezra, a man of pnestly 
descent. He was invested with full powers to 
make a collection ainong the Jews of Babylonia for 
the adornment of the national temple, and to esta- 
Uish magistrates and judges in every part of Judaea* 
Many of the priesthood of the higher, and of the 
inferior orders, joined themselves to his party — 
singers', porters, and Nethinims. They arrived in 
safety, though without any protection from the 
royal troops, in Jerusalem, ana were received with 
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great respect both by the Jews smd^he Perstaii 
governors. The national spirit of Ezrai was deeply 
grieved to find that, by contracting marriages with 
the adjacent tribes, not merely the commonalty^ 
but the chieftains and the priests themselves had 
contaminated the pure descent of the IsraeHtish 
race. By his influence these marriages were gene^ 
rally cmiceUed, and the fmreign wives repudiated^ 
Still the city of Jerusalem was open and defence-^ 
less : the jealous policy of the Persian kings would 
not permit the Jews to fortify a military poet o€- 
such iihportance as their capital. 

On a sudden, however, in the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, Nehemiah, a man of Jewish de«cent, 
cup-bearer to the king, received a commission to 
rebuild the city with all possible expedition. The 
cause of this change in the Persian politics is to 
be sought, not so much in the personal influence of 
the Jewish cup*bearer, as in the foreign history of 
the times. The power of Persia had received a fktai 
blow in the victory obtained at Cnidus by Ckknon» 
the Athenian admiral. The great king was obliged 
to submit to an humiliating peace, among the arti- 
cles of which were the abamlonment of the mart-* 
time towns, and a stipulation that the Persian army 
8{iould not approach within three days' journey cKf 
the sea. Jerusalem beii^ about this distance from 
the coast, as standing aa near the line of communi*' 
cation with Egyptt became a post of the utmoat; 
importance. The Persian court saw the wisdom oC 
intrusting the command of a city, and the govern- 
ment of a people always obstinately national, to an; 
officer of their own race, yet on whose fidelity they 
might hav^ fuU reliance* The sbodc^ wkidi th^ 
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Persian autlMMrity had sa&red, is still further 
shown by the stealth and seceeey mth which Nehe- 
miahy though armed with die imperial edict, was 
obhged ta proceed. For the heads of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, the Saaaritans, Ammonites, and Ara- 
bians, openly opposed die vnajk^ By ittgfat, and widi 
their arms in their hands, the whole people of every 
i«nk and order laboured with such assiduity — one 
half workii^, while the other watched, and stood on 
their ^e^ice — that in incredibly short dme, fifty^ 
two days, the en^my, Sanballat, Tobiah, and Oeshem 
the Arabian, who had at first treated the attempt 
with soom, saw the strong eky of Jerusalem, as if by 
enchantmenc, girt with impregnate walls and towers, 
defying their assault, and dnreatening to bridle their 
independenee^ Nefaemiah had to contend not only 
with foreign opposition, but domestic treachery. 
Some of tibe Jewish nobles were in secret corre<- 
epondeace widi the enemy, parttouiarly with Tobiah 
«e Ammonite; and the great measure by which 
the governor relieved the peo{^ from usurious bur*- 
thens, though popular no doubt among the lower 
orders, by no means eonoiliated the more wealthy td 
his adminiatradon* The exaction of the Persian 
tribute pressed heavily on- the mass of the people t 
to defray this charge tine poor were oUiged to 
borrow of the rich, who, in defiance of the Mosait 
Liw, exacted enoraaous usury. Nehemiah, by the 
•xaanple of his own munificence^ and by his author 
rity, extorted in a pubUc aitsembly a general renun*- 
oiation of these claims, and a solann oath of future 
-conformity to the law* In the spirit of the ancient 
eoBsdttttaon he closed the sitdng with this hnpreea^ 
t»n:— he shodc his Ittp, and said, ^< &o God shake 
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out every man from his bouse, and firom his labour, 
-that periormeth not this -promise, even thus be ye 
shaken out and emptied." And all the congrega- 
tion said *' Amen!*' and praised the Lord. 

Having thus provided for the outward security 
and inward peace of the people, and having so- 
lemnly dedicated the wall, Nehemiah left Hanani 
his brother, and Hananiah, as governors of Jeru^ 
salem, strictly enjoining them to keep the gates 
closed, except during the day, and returned to 
Persia for a short time, to report his proceedings 
and renew his commission* On his return, whidi 
apeedily followed, he took new measures to secure 
,the purity of descent, now held of such lugh im- 
portance among the Jews. The genealogies c^ all 
the congregation were inquired into and accurately 
made out ; the number of genuine Israelites taken, 
which amounted to 42,360, with 7337 slaves, and 
245 singers of both sexes. All their stock amounted 
(only) to 736 horses, their mules 245, camels 435, 
asses 1720. Such was the fallan state of this once 
mighty and opulent nation. Yet still the contribu-* 
tions to the temple were on a scale comparatively 
munificent. Nenemiah himself, the leaders, and 
the body of the people, voluntarilv ofiered a consi- 
derable sum in gold, silver, utensils for the servioe^ 
and costly garments for the priests. There seems 
to have been much unwillingness in the body of the 
people to inhabit the city, where probably the pslioe 
was more strict, the military duties more onerous, 
and in general more restraint, with less freedom and 
less profit, than in the cultivation of the soil. But 
the general security of the country, and most likely 
direct orders firom Uie court a£ Persia, required that 
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the capdal shonld be wdl manned ; and accordin^y 
every tenth man, by lot, was constrained to enroU 
himself among the citizens of Jerusalem. 

In the meantime Ezra, who had been superseded 
in the civil adipiniatration by Nehemiah, had Applied 
himself to his more momentous task — the compila* 
tion of the Sacred Books of tlie Jews. Much of 
the Hebrew literature wsts lost at the time of the 
Capdvity ; the ancient Book of Jasher, that of the 
wars of the Lord, the writings of Gad and Iddo the 
Prophet, and those of Solomon on Natural History. 
The rest, particularly the Law, of which, after the 
discovery of the original by Hilkiah, many copies 
were taken ; the historical books, the poetry, in« 
eluding all the prophetic writings, except those of 
Jdaladbi, were collected, revised, and either at that 
time, or subsequently, arranged in three great divi<» 
sions* The Law, containing the five Books of 
Moses ; the Prophets, the historical and prophetiod 
books ; the Hagiographa, called also the Psalms; 
containing Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon. At a later period, probably in 
the time of Simon the Just, the books of Malaehi, 
Bsfa, Nehemiah, and Esther were added, and what 
is called the Canon of Jewish Scripture finally 
cteed. Il is most likely that from this time the 
Jews began to estaUiah S3rnagogues, or places of 
public worship.and instruction, for the use of which 
copies' of the sacred writings were multiplied. The 
lawf thus revised and corrected, was publicly read 
hf Ezra, the people listening with the most de<» 
voiU attenticm ; the feast of Tabernacles was cele* 
bmted with considerable splendour. After this 
festival m solemn fiiat was proclaimed : the whde 
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people, having confessed and bewidled dieir of* 
nances, deliberately renewed the covitnaiiit with the 
God of their Others. An oalli was administered^ 
that they would keep the law ; avoid iatermsii-iages 
with strangers ; neidier buy tior sell on the Sabbath \ 
observe the sabbatical year, and remk all debts 
according to the law ; pay a tax of a third of a 
shekel for the service of tlie temple ; and offer ail 
first fruits, and all titlies to the Levites. Thus the 
Jewish constitution was finally re-established. In 
the twelfUi year of his administration Nehemiah 
returned to the Persian court. But the weak atid 
ttisettled polity required a pnid«it and popiilaf 
government. In his abeenoe afEairs soon ^1 into 
disorder. Notwitjbstanding the reroonstiances of 
Malachi, the last of the prof^iets, the soleum cove- 
nant was forgotten; and on his return* after a resi^ 
dence of some tone in Persia, Nehemiah found the 
High Priest, Eltashib himself, in close alliance wkh 
the deadly enemy of the Jews, Tobiah ihe Ammo<>- 
nite, and a diamber in the temple assigned for the 
use of this stranger. . A grandson of the Hi^ 
Priest had taken as his wife a daughter of their 
other adversary, Sanballat. Others of the people 
had married in the adjacent tribes, had forgotten 
their native tongue, and spoke a mixed and barl>«* 
fous jargon; the Sabbath was violated both by the 
native Jews and by the Tyrian traders, ^o wM 
their fish and merchandize at the gates of <Jertt« 
■alem. Armed with the authority of a Persian 
satrap, and that of his own munifieent and conci^ 
liatory character — for as governor be had lived oil 
a magnificent scale, and condaually entertained IS6 
of tl^ chief leaders at his own table«^Neheaiiah 
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reformed all diese dMorders. Among the re«t he 
expelled from Jerusalem Manasseh, the son of 
Joiada, (who mceeeded Eliashib in the high 
pTMSthood,) on aceount of his unlawful marriage 
with the dau^ter of Sanballat the Horonite* 
Sanballat meditated , signal revenge. He built a 
fivBl temple on the mountain of Gerisim, and 
appointed Manasseh High Priest; and thus the 
schism between the two nations, the Jews and the 
Samaritans, was perpetuated for ever. The Jews 
ascribe all die knowledge of the law among the 
Samaritans, even their possession of the sacred 
books, to the apostasy of Manasseh. The rival 
temple, they assert, became the place of eefuge to 
all the refractory and licentious Jews, who could 
not endupe the strict administratitm of the law in 
Jttd&ea. But these are the statements of bitter and 
implacable adversaries, fairly to be mistrusted 
ekher as imtrue, or as exaggerated. Still, from 
the building of the rival temj^, we may date the 
total separation of the two people, of which Sama- 
ria, however, remained in comparative insignifU 
eanoe, while Jerusalem was destmed to a second 
era of magnifioenoe and ruin. 

During the great period of Grecian splendour in 
arms, enterprise, and letters, the Jews, in quiet, and 
perhaps enviable obscurity, lay hid within theiv 
native vallies. The tide of war rolled at a distance ; 
wasting Asia Minor, and occasionally breaking on. 
the shores of Cyprus and Egypt. The Gi^edan 
writers of this period seem quite unaware of the 
existence of such a people ; they lay entirely out of 
die line of maritime adventure : Tyre alone, on the 
Syrian coast, attracted the Grecian merdiant. Nor 
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18 there any reason to suppose thait the Jews of 
Palestine, who were now in their lowest state both 
as to numbers and opulence, had commenced their 
mercantile career. The accounts of the intercourse 
of the earlier and later Grecian philosophers, Pytha- 
goras and Plato, with the Hebrews, are manifestly 
fictions of the Alexandrian Jews, eagerly adopted 
and exaggerated by the Christian Fathers. The 
Greeks little apprehended that a few leagues inland 
from the coast which their fleets perpetually passed, 
a people, speaking a language which they esteemed 
barbarous, was quietly pursuing its rural occupa- 
tions, and cultivating its luxuriant soil, yet possessed 
treasures of poetry which would rival their own 
Pindar and Simonides, moral wisdom which might 
put to shame that of Plato ; a people who hereafter 
were to send forth the great religious instructors of 
the world. The provincial administration of the 
Persian governors exercised only a general super-' 
intendence over the subject nations, and the interna] 
government of Jerusalem fell insensibly into the 
hands of the High-priests. 

From the administration of Nehemiah to the time 
of Alexander the Great, one atrocious crime, com- 
mitted in the family of the High priest, appears the 
only memorable transaction in the uneventful annals 
of Judaea. Eliashib was succeeded in the high 
priesthood by Judas — Judas by John. The latter, 
jealous of the influence of his brother Jesus with 
fiagoses, the Persian governor, and suspecting him 
of designs on the High priesthood, murdered him 
'within the precincts of the sanctuary. The Persian 
came in great indignation to Jerusalem, and when 
the Jews would have prevented his entrance into 
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the temple, he exclaimed^ ** Am not I purer than 
the dead body of him whom ye have slain in the 
temple?" Bagoses laid a heavy mulct on the 
whole people— fifty drachms for every lamb offered 
in sacrifice. At length the peace of this favoured 
district was interrupted by the invasi<Hi of Alex-* 
ander. After the demolition of Tyre, the con* 
queror marched against Gaza, which he totally 
destroyed. Either during the siege of Tyre, or 
his march against Gaza, the Jews no doubt made 
their submission* On this simple fact has been 
built a romantic and picturesque story. While 
Alexander was at the siege of Tyre, he sent to 
demand the surrender of Jerusalem. The high* 
pn'est answered that he had sworn fealty to Darius^ 
and was bound to maintain his allegiance to that 
monarch. After the taking of Gaza, the conqueror 
advanced against Jerusalem. Jaddua, the high* 
priest, and the people were in the greatest con- 
sternation.' But, in a vision, God commanded 
Jaddua, to take comfort — to hang the city with 
garlands — ^throw open the gates — ^and go Ibrth to 
meet the enemy, dad in his pontifical robes, the 
priests in their ceremonial attire, the people in 
white garments. — ^Jaddua obeyed. The solemn 
procession marched forth to Sapha^ an eminence, 
from whence the whole city and temple might be 
seen. No sooner had Alexander beheld the high« 
priests in his hyacinthine robes, embroidered with 
gold, and with the turban and its golden frontal) 
than he fell prostrate and adored the Holy Name, 
which was there inscribed in golden characters. 
His attendants were lost in astonishment. The 
Phoenicians and Chaldeans had been eagerly watcher 
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ingtbe Mgiial to disperse die suppHants, sai fS^ 
kge the city. The Syrian langs^ who ettmd 
around, began to doubt if he were in hid senses* 
Parmenio at length demanded why he, whom aU 
die world worshipped, should worship the high- 
priest. ^* I wOTship," replied the monareh, ** not 
the high-priest, but his God» In a vision at Dios 
in Macedonia, that figure in that very dress ap* 
peared to me. He exhostsed me to. pass over into 
Asia, and achieve the conquest of Persia." Alesx*' 
ander tlien took the priest by the hand and entered 
the city.. He offered sacritice;^ and the high*- 

S'ieat comnumicated to hhn tbe prophecies of 
aniel^ predicting that a Greek was. to overthrew 
tii£ Persian empire. Alexander^ delighted- with his 
reception, offered to the Jews whatever gii^ they 
shoidd desire. Th^ requested the freedom of 
their brethren in Media and Babylonia^ They 
Ukewise. detained an exemption from tribute in the 
Sabbatical year. The difficulties and anachronisms 
of diis whole stqry* have been, exposed by Moyle, 
and Mitford tiie Grecian historian; and unferta- 
aately the Alexandrian Jews ^ were so mnchin-* 
terested in inventing or embellishing any tale which 
oonld honourably connect them with the great 
founder of that city, that an account; which has 
most probably passed throi^h their hands^ must 
be received with great miatrast* It is added,, that 
the Saraaritaoa petitioned £ar the same. exemptiEKi 
from tribute in the Sabbatical year. AleExander 
hesitated. But some of the inhabitaiite of Samaria, 

• For instance: — the High Priest refuses his allegiance to 
Alexander, though awaie that he is designated by Gml^in the 
prophiecy of Daniel, as the Dsstioyer of the Persian Emptfe. < 



hiivH%, for soi»e nBknoirn rcasoi^ xwea igaliitt 
AodrmnachuBy the MaoedoBttn commander in S»- 
Blttrm, Alexander ordered the whole people to be 
expelled, and plaated a Macedonian colony in their 
rooaci. The Samaritaaa retreated to Shechem, and 
hence they are calkd» in the book of E^esiasticus^ 
thefooUsh jwpie that dvell at Sktiichem, . The in^ 
soxrection and expukion of the Samaritans is men* 
tieaed by Curtius. Of the former bistory*. the 
cfaromclera of Alexander are silent, excepting Jump< 
tint in a passage which it is fair to mention. That 
author says, dbat in many of the Syrian cities, the 
If^ngs came out to meet and submit to Alexander^ 
with saaredfillels on their heads. iUexander is like-* 
wise stated to have transplanted 100,000 Jews to his 
Ql^w colony in Egypt, and bestowed on them equal 
pHvUieges and immunities with the Macedonians. 

On the death <^ Alexander, Judaea came into the 
possession of Laomedon, one of his generals* On 
his defeat, Ptoleaoy, the king €»f ]E^gypt, attempted 
to seize the wkdia of Syria.. He advanced against 
Jerusialem, asaauiled it on the Sabbath, and met 
with .no resiatance^.^ snperstiti^iis Jews scri^ii^ 
to violate the holy day, even in self-defence. The 
QaiM^ier(»r cairied away 100,000 captives, whom he 
seeded chiefly, in Alexan4^ Ai^d Gyrene. In a 
itwtt taxmf, foiUnvii^ a more humane policy,, he 
endeavoured to attach the Jewish people to his 
caiaie^enrolled an Bxxsky of 50,000 men, and entrusted 
the chief garrisons of the country to their oare* 
Syda ai}d Judaea did not escape the dreadful 
anarchy whidi ensued during the destructive war- 
fiurei waged by tlie generals and successors of Alexf 
ander* Twice th^ provinces fell into the power 
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of AntigoBttSy aad twice were regained by Ptf^tisy^ 
to whose share they were finally adjudged after ^i^ 
decisive defeat of Andgonus at Ipsus. The^mari* 
time towns, Tyre, Joppa, and Gaxa, were the chief 
points of contention; Jerusalem itself seems to 
have escaped the horrors of war. During this 
dangerous period Onias, the High priest, admintft- 
tered the public aifairs for twenty»one y^ars. He 
was succeeded, the year after the batde of Ipsus, 
by Simon the Just, a pontiff on whom Jewish tradi- 
tion dwells with peculiar attachment. His death 
was the commencement of peril and disaster, an* 
nounced, say the Rabbins, by the most alarming 
prodigies. The sacrifices, which were always fan 
Tourably accepted during his life, at bis death be^ 
came uncertain or un&vourable. The scape goat, 
which used to be thrown from a rock, and to be. 
dashed immediately to pieces, escaped (a fearful 
omen) into the desert. The great west light of the 
golden chandelier no longer burned with a steady 
fiame — ^sometimes it was extinguished. The sacri- 
ficial fire languished ; the sacrificial bread i^led, 
so as not to suffice, as Ibrmerly, for the whole 
priesthood. 

The founding of the Syro-Orecian kingdom by 
Seleucus, and the establishment of Antioch as the 
capital, brought Judaea into the unfortunate situation 
of a weak province, placed between two great con/^ 
fiicting monarchies. Still under the mild garem- 
ment of the three first Ptolemies, Soter, Philadei- 
phus, and Euergetes, both the native and Alexan^ 
drian Jews enjoyed many marks of the royal fa* 
vour ; and while almost all the rest of the world 
was ravaged by war, their country flourished m 
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pro^und peace* Towards tlie end of the feign of 
Buergetes» the prosperity of the nation was en- 
dangered by the indolence and misconduct of Onias 
the second, the High priest, the son of Simon the 
Just, who had succeeded his uncles, Eleazar and 
Manassehj in the supreme authority. The pay* 
ment of the customary tribute having been neg*^ 
lected, the Egyptian kmg threatened > to invade the 
country, «id share it among his soldiers. The 
High priest beinff unable, or unwillinff, to go to 
£|^t to answer for his conduct, his nemiew Joseph 
was dispatched on diis dehcate mission. Joseph 
with difficulty obtained money for his journey of 
some Samaritans. He travelled to Egypt in a 
caravan with some rich Coelesyrians and Phoeni- 
cians, who were goins to Alexandria to obtain the 
Arming .of the royal tribute. He caught from 
their conversation the sum they proposed to offer^ 
and the vast profit they intended to make of their 
bargain. On his arrival at court, he made rapid 
progress in the royal favour, ^hen the fiirmers 
of the revenue came to make their offers, they bid 
8,000 talents — Joseph instantly offered double 
that sum. His sureties were demanded ; he boldly 
named the king and queen. Struck with the 
character of the man, the royal bondsmen testified 
their assent; and Joseph became fiurmer of the 
revenues of Judaea, Samaria, Phoenicia, and Coele- 
sjrria, with a fi>rmidable body of tax gatherers, 
2000 soldiers. By making one or two terrible 
examples, putting to death twenty men at Ascalon, 
and confiscating 1000 talents of their property — 
and by the same severity at Scythopolis — Joseph 
succeeded in raising the royal revenue with great 
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profit to himself. He continued to discharge his 
office with vigilance, punctuality^ and prudence for 
twenty-two years. Nor does it appear that his 
measures were ^uniust or impressive. His admi- 
mstration lasted dU the invasion of Antiochus the 
Great. This enterprising monarch, not contented 
with wresting his own territory of Coelesyria from 
the power of Ptolemy, seized Judaea, but was totally 
defeated in a great battle at Raphia, near Gaxa. 
Af)«r his victory, Ptolemy (Phuopator) entered 
Jerusalem. He made sumptuous presents to the 
temple, but pressing forward to enter the sanctuary, 
he was repelled by the High priest, Simon, son of 
Onias. Hie is reported to have been seized with a 
supernatural awe and horror; but from that time he 
entertained implacable animosity against .the Jews» 
whom^ it is said, he cruelly persecuted, as will here«- 
^er be related, in Alexandria. During the mo- 
narchy of the next Ptolemy (Epiphanes), Antiochus 
again seized Coelesvria and Judaea. Scopas, general 
of the Egyptian mrces, recovered, garrisoned and 
strengthened Jerusalem, which he ruled with an 
iron and oppressive hand. But being defeated 
near the sources of the Jordan, he was constrained 
to leave Antiochus undisputed master of the terri- 
tory. The Syrian king was received as a deliverer 
m Jerusalem, and desirous to attach these valuable 
aUies to his cause, he issued a decree highly 
&vourable to the whole nation. Antiochus after-* 
wards bestowed Ccelesyria and Judaea, as the dowry 
of his daughter Cleopatra, on the young kii^ of 
Egypt, PuSemy Epiphanes. Still, however, the 
revenues were to be shared by the two sovereigns. 
In what manner the king of Syria regained his 
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sapenority does not appear, but probably through 
the disorder into which the afiairs of Egypt fell, at 
the close of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and 
during the minority 6f Ptolemy Philometor. 

It was not, however, the tyranny of foreign sove- 
re^s, but the unprincipled ambition of their own 
native rulers, that led to calamities little less dread- 
ful than the Babylonian captivity, the plunder and 
min of the holy city, the persecution, and almost 
the extermination of the people. By the elevation 
of Joseph, the son of Tobias, to the office of col- 
lector, or firmer of the royal revenue, as above 
related, arose a family powerful enough to compete 
with that of the High priest. Joseph had eight 
sons; the youngest, Hyrcanus, by His own niece, 
who was substituted by her father in the place of a 
dancer, of whom Joseph had become violently ena- 
moured, in Egypt. This niece he afterwards mar- 
ried. Hyrcanus, being sent on a mission to con- 
gratolate Ptolemy PhUopator on the birth of his 
son, got possession of all his father's treasures. By 
the magnificence of his presents, a hundred beau- 
tiful girls, and a hundred beautiful boys, which 
each cost a bdent, and bore a talent in their hands, 
and by the readiness of his wit, he made as ftvour- 
al4e an impression in the court as his father had 
^ne before him. On bis return to Judaea, he was 
attacked by his brothers, on account of his appro- 
priation of his father's Egyptian wealth : two of 
diera were slain in the affray. Hyrcanus then 
retlpeaiied be3^ond the Jordan, and became collector 
0f the retenue in that district. On his father's 
death a great contest arose about the partition of 
his wealth ; the High Priest, Onias III., took part 
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with the elder brothers agamst Hyrcantis. He fled 
again beyond Jordan, built a strong tower, and 
committed depredations on the Arabians, probably 
the Nabatheans, who carried on a considerable 
commerce. Dreading, however, the vengeance of 
the king of Syria, he fell on his sword and slew 
himself. A feud in the mean time had arisen be* 
tween Onias and Simon, according to conjecture 
the elder son of Joseph, who held the office of go- 
vernor of the temple. The immediate cause of 
dispute, probably, related to the command over the 
treasury of the temple, in which Onias had per^ 
mitted Hyrcanus to deposit part of his riches, and 
over which Simon, as collector of the royal revenue, 
might pretend to some authority. Simon fled to 
Apollonius, Vrho governed Coelesyria, under King 
Seleucus, and ^ave an account of incalculable trea- 
sures laid up m the Jewish temple. Heliodoru8» 
the royal treasurer, was immediately dispatched to 
take possession of this unexpected fund, so oppor- 
tunely discovered; for the finances of Seleucus 
were exhausted by the exactions of the Romans. 
The whole city was in an agony of apprehension, 
the High priest seemed in the deepest distress, while 
the royal officer advanced to pro&ne and pillage the 
temple of God. Suddenly a horse with a terrible 
rider, clad in golden armour, rushed into the courts, 
and smote at Heliodorus with his fore feet. Two 
young men, of great strength and beauty, and splen- 
didly attired, stood by the rider, and scourged the 
intruder with great violence. At this awful appari- 
tion the treasurer fell half dead upon the pavement, 
was carried senseless out of the precincts of the 
sanctuary, and only revived afier the promise of the 
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ti%h priest to intercede with his offended Deity; 
Although the Jews were too much delighted, and 
the Syrians too much terrified^ to douht the reality 
of this miracle, yet Simon, the adversary of the 
High priest, was not only incredulous, but openly 
accused him of imposture. The factions grew more 
turbulent, and murders having been committed by 
the party of ^mon, Onias went up to Antioch to 
request the interposition of the sovereign. Soon 
after his arrival, Antiochus, sumamed Epiphanes 
the lUustrious, or £pimanes the Madman, sue* 
ceeded his brodier Seieucus on the throne of Syria* 
Antiochus united the quick and versatile character 
of a Greek, with the splendid voluptuousness of 
an Asiatic. At one time he debased the royal dig* 
nity by mingling with the . revels of his meanest 
subjects, scourinff the streets in his riotous frolics, 
er visitinff the fewest places of public entertain* 
ment, and the commcm baths; or, like Peter of 
Russia, conversing with the artizans in their shops 
on their various trades* With still less regard to 
the dignity of his own character, he was fond of 
mimicking in public the forms of election to the 
Roman magistracies ; he would put on a white robe, 
and canvass the passengers in the streets for their 
votes. Then, > supposing himself to have been 
elected eedile, or tribune, he would place his curule 
chair in the open market-place, and administer jus** 
tioe. 'A poor revenge against a people, before 
whose power he trembled ! On the other hand> 
the pleasures of Antiochus were those of a Sarda** 
napalus^ and his munificence, more particularly 
towards the religious ceremonies and edifices, both 
<^ his own dominicms and of GreecCr was on a scale 
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of truly Oriental grandeur* For among the duere* 
pancies of this singular character, must be reckoned 
a great degree of bigotiry and religioiM iatolerance* 
The admirers of the nuld genius of the Grecian 
religion, and those who suppose religious persecu*^ 
tion unknown in the world- till the era of C^is* 
ttanity, would do well to consider the wanton and 
barbwous attempt of Antiocfaus to exterminate the 
religion of the Jews, and substitute that of the 
Greeks, Yet the savage and tyrannical violence 
of Antiochus was, in &^ add surely we may say 
providentially, the safeguard of the Jewish nation 
urom the greatest daaager to which it had ever been 
exposed, the slow and secret encroachment of 
Grecian manners, Grecian arts, Grecian vices, and 
Grecian idolatry. It roused the dormant energy 
of the whole people, and united again, in indissolu- 
ble bonds, the generous desire of national inde- 
pendence, with zealous attachment to the national 
religion. It agaki identified the true patriot with 
the devout worshipper. Joshua* or Jason, the bro- 
ther of Onias, the High piest, by the offer of 560 
talents, bribed the luxurious, but needy sovereign 
of Syria, to displace his unofieading relative, and 
confer up<Mi himself the vacant dignity. Onias was 
summoned to Antioch, and there detained in 
honourable confinement. Joshua proceeded to 
strengthen his own interests by undermining the 
national character; he assumed a Grecian name, 
Jason; obtained permission to build a gymnasium, 
to which he attracted aU the youth of the city; 
weaned them by degrees from all the habits and 
opinions of their fathers, and trained them in a 
complete system of Grecian edueation. He allowed 
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the serviqeft of tiie temple to fall into* disuse; and 
carried his alienation, mm the Jewish &ith so fiir 
as to send a contribution to the great games, which 
were celebrated at Tyre in honour of their tutelar 
deity, the Hercules of the Greeks. This last act 
of ^impiety was frustrated by the religious feelings 
of his messengers, who, instead of con£»rring the 
present on the conductors of the games, gave it to 
the magistrates to be employed in the service of 
their Bmt, The authority of Jason was short*lived. 
He sent, to pay the tribute at Antioch, another 
Onias, (his own brother, according to Josephus» or- 
the brother of Simon, the son of Joseph, according 
to the book of Maccabees,) but who, ia conformity 
to the Grecian fashion, had assumed the name of 
Menelaus. This man seised the opportunity of 
outbiddii^ his employer for the high priesthood^ 
and was accordingly substituted in his place* 
Maaelaus, howev«sr, found the treasury exhausted 
by the profusion of Jason, and, in order to make 
good his payments at Antioch, secretly purloined 
me golden vessels of the temple, which he sold at 
Tyre. The seal of the deposed Onias was kindled 
at this sacrilege ; he publicly denmmced the plun^* 
derer before Uie tribunal of Antioch.: But the g(dd 
of Menelaus was aU-'powerful among the officers of 
the Syrian court. Onias fled to an asylum in the 
Daphne, near Antioch, but being persuaded to come 
forth, was put to death by Andronicus, whom 
Menelaus had bribed. Yet the. life of Onias had 
been so blameless and dignified, that even the jhto-* 
fligate eourt and thoughtless monarch lamented his 
death. In the mean time a formidable insurrection 
had taken place in Jerusalem. The people, indigt 
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tiant at the plunder of the temple, attacked LysH 
machus, brother of Menelaus, wJm> had been left in 
commaad, and, although he rallied a force of d,000 
men, ovei^wered and slew him. 

Antiochus had now opened his campaign for the 
subjugation of Egypt. While at Tyre, a deputa* 
tion mm Jerusalem came before him to complain 
of the t3rranny of Menelaus. Menelaus contrived 
not merely that the embassy should have no effect, 
but the embassadors themselves were murdered. 
Antiochus advanced the next year into Egypt: his 
career was victorious : the whole country submitted. 
But a false rumour of his death having reached 
Palestine, Jason, the dispossessed high priest, seized 
the opportunity of revolt against his brother, took 
the city, shut up Menelaus in the castle of Acra, 
and began to exercise the most horrible revenge 
against the opposite party* The intelligence of the 
insurrection, magnified into a d^berate revolt of 
^ whole nation, reached Antiochus. He marched 
without delay against Jerusalem, took it without 
much resistance, put to death in three days' time 
40,000 of the inhabitants, and seized as many more 
to be sold as slaves. Bad as this was, it was the 
common fate of rebellious cities : but Antiochua 
proceeded to more cruel and wanton outrages: 
against the religion of the people. He entered 
every part of the temple, pillaged the treasury, 
seized all the sa^ed utensils, the golden candlestick, 
the table of shewbread, the altar of incense; and 
thus collected a booty to the amount of 1800 
talents. He then commanded a great sow to be 
sacrificed on the altar of burnt offerings, part oif the 
ftesh to be boiled, and the liquor from the unclean 
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anfanal to be sprinkled over every part of the temple ; 
and thus desecrated with the niost odious defilement 
the sacred place, which the Jews had considered for 
centuries me one holy spot in all the universe. 
The dastardly Jason had escaped before the ap- 

S'oach of Antiochus : he led a wandering life ; and 
ed at lenffth, unpided and despised, at Laced^* 
mon. Mendaus retained the digmty of High priest t 
but two foreign officers, Philip, a Phrysian, and 
Andronicus, were made governors of Jerusalem 
and Samaria. Two years afterwards, Antiochus^ 
being expelled from c^pt by the Romans, deter- 
mined to suppress every pretension to independence 
within his own territories. He apprehended, per- 
haps, the usual policy of the Romans, who never 
scrupled at any measures to weaken the powerful 
monarchies which stood in the way of their schemea 
of conquest, whether by exciting foreign enemies, or 
fomenting civil disturbances in their states. The 
execution of the sansuinary edict for the extermi- 
nation of the whole Hebrew race was entrusted to 
ApoUonius, and executed with as cruel dispatch as 
the most sansuinary tyrant couM diisire. ApoUo- 
nius wfuted till the sabbath, when the whole people 
were occupied in their peacefid religious duties. 
He then let loose his soldiers against the unresistine 
multitude, slew all the men, tin the streets ran with 
blood, and seised all the women as captives. He 
proceeded to piUage, and then to dismantle the 
city, which he set on fire in many places : he threw 
down the walls, and built a strong fortress on the 
highest part of Mount Sion, which commanded the 
temfMke and all the rest of the city. From this gar- 
rison he harassed all the people of the country, who 
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Stole in with fond attachment to visit the ruins, ot 
offer a hasty and interrupted worship in the place 
of the sanctuary ; for i^U the public services had 
ceased, and no voice of adoration was heard in the 
holy city, unless of the profane heathen calling ou 
their idols. The persecution did not end hereto 
'Antiochus issued out an edict for uniformity of 
worship throughout his dominions, and dispatched 
olHcers into ^11 parte to enforce rigid compliance 
with the decree. This office in the district of 
Judaea and Samaria, was. assigned to Athena^us^ 
an aged man, who was well versed in the cere- 
monies and usages of the Grecian rehgion. 'Die 
Samaritans, according to th^ Jewish account, by 
whom they are represented, as always asserting theijc 
Jewish lineage, whea it seemed to their advantage* 
and their Median descent, when they hoped thereby 
to escape (uiy imminent dang^, yielded at once; 
and the temple on Gerizim was formally consecrated 
to Jupiter Xenius. Athenaeus, having been, so fax 
successful, proceeded to Jerusalem, where, with the 
assistance of the garrison, he prohibited and sup- 
pressed every observance of the Jewish religion* 
forced the people to profime the sabbath, to eat 
swine's flesh and other unclean food, and expressly 
forbade the Rational rite of circumcision* The 
temple was dedicated to Jupiter Olympius; the 
statue of that Deity erected on part of the altar of 
burnt offerings, and sacrifice duly performed. Two 
women, who circumcised their children, were hanged 
in a conspicuous part of the city, with their children 
round their necks : and many more of those barba* 
rities committed, which, as it were, escape the re* 
probation of posterity, from their excessive atrocity* 
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Cruelties, too horrible to be related, sometimes, fo;: 
that very reason, do not meet with the detestation 
they deserve* Among other martyrdoms Jewish 
tradition dwells with honest pride on that of Elea- 
2ar, an aged scribe, ninety years old, who deter- 
mined to leave a notable example to mch as he youns 
to die wiUingly and courageously for the honourable 
and holy laws: and that of the seven brethren, 
who, encouraged by their mother, rejected the most 
splendid offers, and confronted the most excruciating 
torments rather than infringe the law. From Jeru- 
salem the persecution spread throughout the coun- 
try r in every city the same barbarities were exe- 
cuted, the same profanations introduced ; and, as a 
last insult, the feasts of the Bacchanalia, the license 
of which, as they were celebrated in the later ages 
of Greece, shocked the severe virtue of the older 
Romans, were substituted for the national festival 
of Tabernacles. The reluctant Jews were forced 
to join in these riotous orgies, and carry the ivy, 
the insignia of the god. So niear .was the Jewish 
nation, and the wor^ip of Jehovah, to total exter- 
mination. 
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At this crisis divine Providence interposed, not 
as formerly, with miraculous assistance, but by 
the instrumentality of human virtues; the lofty 
patriotism, adventurous valour, daring and saga* 
dous soldiership, generous self-devotion, and inex- 
tinguishable zcbL of heroic men in the cause of their 
country and their God. In Modin, a town on an 
eminence, commanding a view of the sea, the exact 
site of which is unknown, lived Mattathias, a man 
of the priestly line of Joarib, himself advanced in 
years, but with five sons in the prime of life, Jo* 
hanan, Simon, Judas, Bleazar, and Jonathan. 
When Apelles, the officer of Antiiochus, arrived at 
Modin to enforce the execution of the edict against 
the Jewish religion, he made splendid offers to 
Mattathias, as a man of great innueiice, to induce 
him to submit to die royal will. The old man not 
merely rejected his advances, but publicly pro- 
claimed his resolution to live and die ih the faith 
of his fathers ; and when an apostate Jew was 
about to offer sacrifice to the heathen deity, in a 
transport of indignant zeal, Mattathias struck him 
dead upon the altar. He then feU on the king's 
commissioner, put him to death, and summoned 
all the citizens, who were zealous for the law, to 
foUow him to the mountains. Their numbers 
rapidly increased; but the Syrian troops having 
surprised 1000 in a cave, attacked ihem on the 
sabbath day, and meeting with no resistance, slew 
them without mercy. From thenceforth Matta* 
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thias and his followen detennined to break throvdb 
this over-scrupulous observance of the sabbatm, 
and to assert me legality of defensive warfare on 
that day. 

The insurgents conducted their revolt with 
equal enterprise and discretion. For a time they 
lay hid in the mountain fastnesses ; and, as oppor-* 
tunity occurred, poured down upon the towns; 
destroyed the • heathen altars ; enforced circum- 
cision ;. punished all apostates who fell into their 
hands, recovered many copies of the law, which 
their enemies had wantonly deBsused ; and re-esta- 
blished the synaffoffues for public worship; the 
temple being defiled, and in the possession of the 
enemy. Their ranks were swelled with the zealots 
for the law, who were then called the Chasidim. 
For, immediately after the return from Babylonia, 
two sects had divided the people ; the Zadikim, 
the righteous, who observed the written law of 
Moses ; and the more austere and abstemious Cha- 
sidim or the holy, who added to the law the tra« 
ditions and observances of the fathers, and pro* 
&ssed a holiness beyond the letter of the cove- 
nant. From the former sprung the Caraites and 
Sadducees of later times; from the latter, the 
Pharisees. But the age of Mattathias was ill 
suited to this laborious and enterprising warfiire : 
having bequeathed the command to Judas, the 
most valiant of his sons, he sank under the weight 
o£ years and toil. So great already was the terror 
of his name, that he was buried, without disturb- 
ance on the part of the enemy, in his native city 
of Modin. 

Jf the youth of the new .general added vigour 
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asd enterprise to the cause, it lost nothing in pru- 
dence and- discretion. Judas unfolded the hanner 
of the Maccabees, a name of which the derivation 
is uncertain. Some assert that it is formed from 
the concluding letters of a sentence in the eleventh 
verse of the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, *^ Mi 
Camo Ka Baalim Jehovah," signifying, Who is like 
unto thee among the Gods, O Jehovah, Some that 
it was the banner of the tribe of Dan, which 
contained the three last letters of the names of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob : others that it was the 
personal appellation of Judas, from a word signi- 
fjring a hammer, like that of Charles Martel, the 
hero of the Franks. • Having tried his soldiers by 
many gallant adventures, surprising many cities, 
whidi he garrisoned and fortified, - Judas deter- 
mined to meet the enemy in the field. Apollonius, 
the governor of Samaria, first advanced against 
him, and was totally defeated and slain. Judas 
took the sword of his enemy as a trophy, and ever 
after used it in battle. Seron, the deputy-governor 
of Coelesyria, advanced to revenge the defeat of 
Apollonius, but encountering the enemy in the 
strong pass of Beth-horon, met with the same 
ftite. The circumstances of the times favoured 
the noble struggle of Judas and his followers for 
independence. By his prodigal magnificence, both 
in his pleasures and in his splendid donatives and 
offerings, Antiochus had esdiausted his finances. 
His eastern provinces, Armenia and Persia, reftised 
their tribute. He therefore was constrained to 
divide his forces, marching himself into the east, 
and leaving Lysias, with a great army, to crush 
the insurrection in Judaea. The rapid progress of 
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Judas demanded iimnediati^ reskttmce. FbDi^ 
the Syrian governor in Jernsalem, sent urgeait 
solicitaticms for relief* The vanguard of the 
S3rrian army, amounting to dO,OOQ,v under the 
command of Nicanor and Oergias, advanced n^ 
pidiy into the province : -it was followed by the 
general in diie^ Ptolemy Macron; their united 
fcrces £>rming an army of 40,000 foot and 7000 
horse. In tl^ir train came a multitude of slave 
merchants ; for Nicanoir ^had suggested the pc^ky 
of selling as many of the infturgents as they eonid 
take, to discharge the arrears o£ tribute 4xtB to' 
the Romans. Judas assembled 6000 men at 
Mizpeh: there they fasted and prayed; and -die 
religious ceremony, performed in that umnniai 
place, sadly reminded them of the desolate state 
of the holy city, the pro&oiation of the sanetuary, 
the discontinu^e </the siM»ifice8. Bat if sorrow 
subdued the tamer spirits, it in^sed lofBer in^ 
dignation and nobler self-devotion in l^e valiant. 
Judas knew that his only hope, save in his ijrod, 
was in the enthusiastic zeal of Ins fbllewera for 
the law of Moses. In strict conformity to its 
injunctions, he issued out through his little army 
the appointed prodamatiofi, that all who had xnav- 
ried wives, built houses, or (Wanted vineyards, or 
were fearM, should return to their homes. His 
force dwindled to SOOO men. Yet with this small 
band he advanced towards Emmaiia, where the 
enemy lay encamped. Intelligence reached bia, 
that Gotgias had been detached with 5000. chosen 
foot and 1000 honie, to surprise him by night. 
He instandy formed the daring resolution of 
duding the attack, by falling on we camp of the 
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«tfeiny. It untt moraiBf bdbre he arrived ; but, 

•flifiixuitiiig his men t» «he atttaek, he rushed down 

vpott the SjRrians, who, i^fter a feeble remstance, 

^ed on all mdes. Jndaa was as wary as bold; his 

srodpB as welUdwdfdi&ed as enterprising. He 

YettKsined ikem ftom die idmider of die camp, till 

l^e return of <h»rgias -with the flower of the army, 

who oame back weary wil^ seeking the Jewish 

ttsnrffents amon^ the nonnteins, where they had 

iioped to sarprise them. To their astimishment 

they behc^ld ^leir own camp in a blaze of fire. 

The eontest mm shout, but dedsnre : die Syrians 

were defeaited widi immense loss. The rich booty 

a£ die omnp fell into the hands of the Jews, who, 

widi jnstTetribodon, sold for sla^^ as many of the 

sbve^mierdiaitts as they cotdd find. The next day 

was liie sabbsdi, a day indeed of rest and rejoicing. 

fiut suocesB onty esfldted the honourable ambition 

of the Maccabee. Hearing that a great force was 

assen^lia^ beyond the JorAan onder Timodieus 

and Baechides, he cnMned d^ river, and gained 

a great vietBry and a coasiderable supply of arms. 

Here two of the chief oppressors erf the Jews, Phi- 

toches and OaUiatfaenes, periidied; one in battle ; 

4he odier burnt to dcadi in a house, where he had 

taken refoge. NioEOMir fled, in die disguise of a 

•Isve, to AjRtioch. The next year Lysias appeared 

in ^person, at the bead of 60^000 foot and SOOO horse, 

on the soudiem&^Btierof Judaea; having perhaps 

levied'part «f liis maa among die Idumeans. This 

tribe now inlAbifeed a district to the weet of their 

anoestors, the Edsmites, teviag been dispossessed 

of their lfi»nier tenstnry by the iNabathean Arabs. 

indtts met cfafsfooemidaMelioBtinth 10^000 men; 

E 2 
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gained a decisive victory, and slew 5000 of die 
enemy. Thus on all sides triumphant, Judas en- 
tered, with his valiant confederates, the ruined and 
desolate Jerusalem.. They found shruhs grown .to 
some height, like the underwood of a forest, in 
the courts of the temple; every part of the sacred 
edifice had been profaned ; the . chambers of the 
priests were thrown down. With wild lamenta^- 
tions and the sound of martial trumpets they min- 
gled their prayers and praises to the God of their 
Withers. Judas took the precaution to keep a 
body of armed men on the watoh against the 
Syrian garrison in the citadel ; and then proceeded 
to install the most blameless of the priests in their 
office, to repair the sacred edifice, purify every 
part from the profanation of the heathen, to con^ 
struct a new altar, replace out of the booty all the 
sacred vessels, and at length to celebrate the feasl 
of dedication — a period of eight days — which ever 
afler was held sacred in the Jewish calendar, it 
was the festival of the regeneration of the people, 
which, but for the valour of the Maccabees, had 
almost lost its political existence. 

The re-establishment of a powerful state in Ju- 
daea was not beheld without jeialousy by the neigh- 
bouring tribes. But Judas, having strongly fortified 
the temple on the side of the citadel, anticipated a 

gowerful confederacy which was forming against 
im, and carried his victorious arms into the terri- 
tories of the Idumeansand Ammonites.. Thus dis- 
comfited on every side, the Syrians and their allies 
began to revenge themselves on the Jews who 
were scattered in Galilee and the Transjordanic 
provinces, A great force from Tyre and Ptole* 
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idais advanced into the neighbouring country. 
Timotbeus, son of a former general of the same 
name, laid waste Gilead wiSi great slaughter. 
Judas, by the general consent of the people, di- 
vided his army ihto three parts ; 8000 men, under 
bis own command, crossed the Jordan into Gilead ; 
8000, under his brother Simon, marched into Gra- 
Hlee ; the rest, under Joseph the son of Zacharias, 
and Azarias, remained to defend the liberated 
provinces ; but with strict injunctions to make no 
hostile movement. The Maccabees, as usual, were 
irresistible: city afVer city fell before Judas and 
' Jonadian. At length, having subdued the whole 
country, Judas foimd it prudent not to extend his 
kingdom to the bounds of that of David, and with 
that view removed all the Jews beyond the Jordan 
to the more defensible province of Judaea. Simon 
was equally successful in Galilee; he drove the 
enemy before him to the gates of Ptolemais. But 
the commanders who were left at home, in direct 
violation of orders, undertook an ill-concerted en- 
terprise against Jamnia, a sea-port ; were opposed 
by Bacchides, the most skilful of the Syrian gene- 
rals, and met with a signal defeat. 

In the meantime the great oppressor of the Jews, 
Antiochus, had died in Persia. That his end was 
misc^rable both the Jewish and Roman historians 
agree. - He had been repulsed in an assault on a 
rich and sumptuous temple in Persia, ciidled by the 
Greeks that of Diana ; perhaps of the female Mithra 
or the moon. Whether he had been incited by the 
desire of plunder, or by his bigoted animosity 
against foreign religions, does not appear ; but at 
the same time, he received intelligence of the dis- 
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astHNur State of his aiders inr Pslestine^ Haatetaaiff 
k&oaewwd^ he* was seised with an .iacurable die** 
order, iiat a small tomm among tile moiiiitaiiia at 
Paretaeene^ Theve^ coBsnmed in body hy a loathe 
some ulcer, afflkted m raind by hovrible apfuai-* 
tions 9iid remorse of canacience, for his outxage on 
the Persian teniple, says Polybius^^fin* his horrible 
barbarities wad saeviliege i& Judaea, assert the He*< 
brew writers^-died die most magnificent of the 
Syro-MacedootaD monarchs. 

Lysia., wko «omiiuaded in Syri., kumcctiatelT: 
set up ft sent of the deceased king, Andodms 
Eupatof , upon the thnme ; Demetrius, the right-^ 
ful heir tm SDH: ef Selevem, beii^ a hosts^ in 
Rome. The first measure of Ljsias was to at- 
tempt the subjugation of Judaea^ wheve a stronlg 
party of tibe apostalse Jews anxiotisly awaited his 
approach. The reyal army foraaed the sieg& of 
Bethsur% a town on thef Idumean frontier, whadif 
Judas had strongly Ibrtified^ Theiv fivce coa* 
sisted of 80 OF 100,000 foot, !20,000 horse, and 99 
elephants. Bethsnara made a Yuliant deiimee, and 
Judas nmrched frevi JerusaleiD to its relie£ The 
elephants seem to banre excited gveat terror and 
astonishment^ AceovdiBig to the Jewish annalist 
each beast was escorted by a thousand foot, splen- 
didly armed, and 200 horse ; each bore a tawev 
containing 82 men ; tmd to fxor6k& them to fight, 
they showed them the bkod of grapet and rmd^ 
herries^ The wh<de army, in raoiant aarmour, 
spread over tbe meuntains and valleys, so diat 
the mouniaing gRatened theremthj. and seemed kke 
^ompis of fare. Yet wherever Judas fought die 
Hebrews were successful ;^ and his heroic brother. 
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BtpWHti» kicked the admiratioii of his countrymen 
hy TiislHiig uBder an etephaat, which he stabhed 
|k the belly, aad was crushed to death by its falL 
Still Judas fousd himself obliged to retreat upon 
Jevusalein, Bethsurai pressed by famine, capitu- 
lated on honorable terms; and the royal army 
joined the sie^ of that nart o# the city, which was 
in the possession of Jucbs. Jerusalem resisted all 
their assaults ; the Syrians began to. sufier firom 
want of provisions ; and intelligence arriyed that 
aSiirs at Antioch demanded their immediate pre- 
sence, A treaty was eoncluded, and Antiochus 
admitted into the city ; but, in diiapeet violation of 
the t^rma, he thvew down the waMsand dismantled 
the fortifieatkins. 

Demetrius in the mean time, the Mneal heir to 
the throne of Antioch, had escaped firom Rome. 
After some stru^le, he orerpowered Lysias and 
Antiochus, put them to deatl^ and became undis^^ 
puted master of the kingdonu The new king 
adopted a mcnre dangerous policy against the in<- 
dependence of Judeea than the vast armies of his 
poredecessor. The loos^ and less patriotic Jews 
iU-brodked the austere government of the €ha^ 
sidina, who formed the party of Judas: many, 
perhi^, were weafery of the ecmstant warfare in 
whieh their valiant champion was engaged. Me- 
nelaus, the renegade high priest, had accompsmied 
the army of Lyans,. and aideavoiured to form a 
&ction in his £tvoiir: but, on some dissatis&ction, 
Lysiaa sent him to> Berea, where he was thrown 
into a tower of ashes, and suflK>cated. Onias, son 
of tl^ dnias mmrdered by means of M^iekus, the 
heir of the priesthood, fled to Egypt, and Alcimua, 
or Jacimus, was raised to the high priesthood. By 
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reviving the title of ^the High priest to the supneifie 
authority, Demetrius hoped, if not to secure a 
dependant vassal on the government of Judsea, at 
least to sow discord among the insurgents. He 
sent Alcimus, supported by Bacchides, his most 
able general, to daim his dignity. The zealots for 
the law could not resist the title of the High priest. 
Jerusalem submitted. But no sooner had Alcimua 
got the leaders into his power than he basely mur- 
dered sixty of them : Bacchides followed up the 
blow with great severities in other parts. Still, no 
sooner had Bacchides withdrawn his troops, than 
Judas again took arms, and Alcimus was com- 
pelled to fly to Antioch. Demetrius despatched 
Nicanor, with a great army, to reinstate Alcimus* 
Jerusalem was stm in the possession of the Syrians ; 
and Nicanor attempted tp get Judas into his power 
by stratagem, but the wary soldier was on his guard. 
A battle took place at Capharsalama: Nicanor re- 
treated, with the loss of 5000 men, to Jerusalem, 
where he revenged himself by the greatest barba* 
rities : one of the elders, named Raziz, rather thaa 
fall into his hands, stabbed himself with his own 
sword; but the wound not proving mortal, he 
ran forth and- destroyed himself by other means» 
too horrible to describe. By these cruelties, and 
by a threat of burning the temple andxx>nsecrating 
die spot to Bacchus, Nicanor endeavoured to force 
the people to surrender their champion. All: these 
treacherous and cruel means proving ineffectual, 
he was forced to revert to open. war. A second 
battle took place, in which the superior forces of 
Nicanor were totally routed, and he himself slain. 
After this final victory Judas took a more decided 
step .to -secure the independence of his country; 
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he. entered into a formal treaty of alliance witli 
Rcnne. The ambitious Roman senate — steadily 
pursuing their usual policy, of weakening all the 
great monarchies of the world, by all means, whe- 
ther honourable or treacherous ; and ever, as Justin 
observes, ready to grant what did not belong to 
them — eagerly ratified the independence of Judaea, 
and received under their protection these useful 
cimfederates. Befi>re, however, the treaty was 
made known, the glorious career of the Maccabee 
had terminated. Demetrius sent Alcimus and 
Bacchides, with the- whole force of his kingdom, 
into. Palestine. Judas was abandoned by all his 
troops, but 800 men, yet could not be prevailed 
on to retreat. Having discomfited one wing of 
the enemy's army, he fell nobly, as he had lived, 
the martyr, as the champion of his country. 
Among those lofty spirits who have asserted the 
liberty of their native land against wanton and 
cruel oppression, none have surpassed the most 
able of the Maccabees in accomplishing a great 
end with inadequate means ; none ever united 
more generous valour with a better cause. 
. The faction of Alcimus now triumphed, the par- 
tisans of the Maccabees were oppressed, and the 
unrelenting Bacchides put to death the bravest of 
their adherents with the most cruel indignities. 
Jonathan, the brother of Judas, assembled a snudl 
force, and lay concealed in the wilderness of Te- 
koah, deluded by the Jordan on 6ne side, and a 
morass on the other. A third of this gallant race, 
John, had &llen in an affray with an Arab tribe, 
who surprised him whQe escorting some of their 
effects to the friendly Nabatheans. To revenge 
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hk death was the int object: duxing a sj^endiidt 
marriage cer^oacmy^ the Jews feu on &e bride and 
Mde^oom, with all their attendanfes, aad put theoa 
to the sworcL Soon after this thej repelled an at«> 
tock of Bacchides^ with great hxts^ Imt finding their 
anmhers unequal to the ecmtest^ ^ey swam the 
ttver and escaped.. Bacchides, to, secnre suiitaiy 
poi^ession of uie country^ Ibrtified and garrisoBcd 
all the strong towns. Li. the mean time^ the xmr- 
worthy high priesli» Aleimus, having begun, tei 
throw down one of the partition walla in the temt- 
lde» was seized with a mortal disorder,, and died. 
On his death, Bacchadbes retired to Antioeh, and Jom 
nathan immediately broke out of his hiding^piaoe; 
but on the reappearance of Bacdiides at the head 
of a considerable army, he again took sefiige in the 
wilderness; where he kept up a desultory guerilla 
warfare, he himself hovering about the camp of 
Bacchides, while his, brother Simon defended the 
strong post of Bethhasi. At len^^ Bacehides, 
either wearied oi this ingiorious and harassii^ 
campaign* perhaps by orders from Ins court, who 
began to tremble at the danger of oppressing an aUy 
of Rome, entered into honourable terras of peace. 
Jonathan thus became master of Judsea ; thougfa 
Jerusalem, and many of the stronger towns, occvn 
ped by garrisons, either of Syrians or apostate 
/iews, defied his authority . A reroJiition in tbo 
kingdom of Syria gaTo him new strength and 
iR^xwtaneft. An adventurer^ Alexander BaJaa, 
announcing himself as the son of Andochus Eni* 
i^ianes, laid daim to the crown of the SdeucicuBB. 
The Romans admitted his tide^ and Jonathan foimd 
himself courted by the two oompetitors for. the 
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IjaagdooB q£ Antiock. Dcgaoetnus gave kim power 
tQt feyy forces^and yidUed up all tke hootages which 
teniaiaed iaihifthangifl.: JimadiBa seised t£e oppcnr- 
twity of making hivuelfHiastei* of the city, though 
noi of Ae fortress,, of Jerusalein. But Alexander 
outbid his rivaL; he oi&red the high priesthood^ 
exemptbn from aU tcthute» from etuiom* of salt 
myifrom ctogam tastes^ the. third part of the seed and 
hdf of thefmk of the trees ; Uie surrender of all 
]^seKii&s, not merely protection in their religion, 
hat the town of Ptolemais, and other donatives 
Smt the expentea of the temple, and Ibr tke build- 
ing and repairs of the city. Jonathan immcddately 
ssannsed the pentiiScal robe^ and in his; person 
MnmeaceA tli« rdgn of tke Amonean prmc«i. 
The impostor^ Alexander, net with the greatest 
snocess; defca^ and idem Demetriiut; mounted 
die throoe oTSyria; and reeeired the daughter of 
the kne^ of Egypt in marriage. Jonathan, who 
appeared at ^ wedding, was rccetved with the 
highest honours the court could bestow. These 
dbtinctions. wexe not thrown away oa an usdesa 
or tti^ateftd aUy; ApoUonras^ the general of 
yQWig Demetrius, who laid claim to his father's 
esrawrn, waa cfefeated by Jonadian ^ the rictoricHiB 
High ptiest stonned Joppa^ took Azotus, and there 
destroyed the famous temple of Dagon. The 
feign of Alexandeff Balas was short, he was over*^ 
thrown hy Jm &th6r-i»«law,. Ptolemy, against 
whose life he had conspired,, and Demetrius, sur« 
oaiaed Nicator, c^iitsaised the throne of Syria. 
Jonathan seiacd the c^qsortimiity of laying siege to 
the citadel of Jerusalem, the c^jposite faction en- 
deavoured to obtain the interference of Demetrius^ 
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but Jonathan, leaving his troops to press the siege, 
went in person to the court in Antioch. He was 
received with great honour, and a treaty was con- 
cluded, still more advantageous to his power than 
that with Alexander Balas. In return, a body 
guard of 3,000 Jews saved Demetrius from a dan- 
gerous conspiracy, and suppressed a turbulent 
sedition in Antiodi. The conspiracy took its rise 
in the claims of Andochus, son of Alexander Balas, 
who was supported by Tryphon, an officer equally 
crafty and ambitious. But the good understand- 
ing between Demetrius and Jonathan did not last 
long, and no sooner was the support of his power<<> 
ful vassal withdrawn, than the Syrian king was 
constrained to fly and yield up the throne to his 
rival, young Antiochus. Jonathan was ' treated 
with great' distinction by the new sovereign, An- 
tiochus Theos ; he was confirmed in his dignity as 
high priest. Simon, his brother, was appointed 
captain general- of all the country from the ladder 
of Tyre to the river of Egypt. The activity of 
J<mathan mainly contributed to the security of 
Antiochus. He gained two signal victories over the 
armies in the service of Demetrius, strengthened 
many of the fortresses in Judsea, and renewed the 
treaty with Rome, when his prosperous career was 
suddenly cut short by treachery. Tryphon, thie 
officer, who had raised the young Antiochus to 
ihe throne, began to entertain ambitious views of 
supplanting him. The great obstades to his 
scheme were the power and integrity of Jonathan. 
With insidious offers of peace, he persuaded Jona- 
than to dismiss a large army which he had assem- 
bled to assist Antiochus, and allured him within 
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the .walls of Pudemais, with a- few followers, under 
pretence of surrenderinff to him the town. He 
then suddenly closed the gates, took Jonathan 
prisoner, and poured his troops over the great 
^ain of Galilee. The Jews were struck, but not 
paralyzed, with consternation. Another of the if 
noble race of Mattathias remained, and Simon was 
immediately invested with the command. The 
crafty Tryphon began to negotiate: he offered to 
yield up Jonathan at the price of 100- talents of 
silver, and two of his children, hostages for his 
peaceable conduct. The money and the hostages 
were sent, but the perfidious Trsrphon refused to 
surrender Jonathan. The two armies .watched 
each other for some time. The Syrians being 
prevented by a heavy fall of snow from relieving 
their garrison inrthe fortress of Jerusalem, Tryphon, 
having first ..put to death the brave Jonathan, 
hasted into Syria, where he treated the unhappy 
Antiochus with the same treachery and atrocity. 
Simon recovered the body of his brother, who was 
interred at Modin in great state; a sepulchre, with 
seven pillars, for the father, mother, and five 
Maccabean brethren, was raised on an eminence; 
a .sea-mark to all the vessels which sailed along 
the coast. 

Simon openly espoused the party of Demetrius 
against Tryphon, and received. from that monarch 
a full recognition of the independence of his coun^ 
try. Instead, . therefore, of interfering in fore^ 
afiurs, he. directed his whole attention to the con- 
solidationjuid internal security of the Jewish king*? 
dam. He sent an embassi^e, which was honour- 
ably received at Rome, fortified Bethsura, on the; 
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Idumean frontier, and Joppa, the great ^^t of !«*- 
'dsea; r wd uc ed Gasara; aadntlei^^ kavingnoide 
liiiiiself master &£ tiie fortress in ^emsalCTo, not 
merely dismantled it, but, witli incredible labcmr) 
levelled the bill on which it stood, so that it no 
longer commanded the hill of the temple^ SnnGai 
in&ccikted the law with great impartiality and 
▼igour; repaired the temple, restored the saered 
vessels; aiui the wasted comitry began, under his 
tnrndent admimstration, to enjoy its ancient ^srti* 
ii^.\ In the pscturesque language of their older 
poets, the historian says, The ancient men sat M in 
the ttreets^ amnmumng together of the wealth of the 
baidi and the young men put on gloriousand warUke 
opfforeL To secure the alhanoe of the RomaBiB, 
the great safeguard of the new aiate, he sent a 
golden shield, weighing 1,000 pounds, to fiome. 
In the mean time, Demetrius, the rij^tful Btfve- 
reign of Syria, had been taken prisoner in an ex- 
pedition against the Parthians; tmd Antiednis 
Sidetes, his brother, levied an army to dispuuess 
the usurper and murderer, Tryphon. in a -sdioit 
time he gained the superiority in die field, and 
bedeged Tryphon in Doni; Simon openly es- 
poused h» party; but Antiochus considered his 
assistance dearly purchased at the price .of the in*- 
decadence of i^destine, and -above adl the pos- 
seaaion of the important ports of Gazara and 
Jhappa. A'thenobius, Ms ambassador, sent to de*- 
mand tribute and indemnification, was struck widi 
astonishment at die riches and splendour of 
Simon's palace; and on ihe J'ewidi sovereign i^ 
fttsmg all submission, and only ofl^ing a price «r 
the poesession of Joppa, Antiochus sent Ins ]^ene- 
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rjdi, C^ide^beus, to iavside ^e ccmntry. Simon, 
now grown old» enlnHited the conmnsd of bis 
jforces to bis sons, Jvdas and John Hyrcmns. 
They,, having defiested Cendebens^ and talken A9M»- 
tosy returned crowned wkh victory* But iSbe 
Maceabean race seemed destined io perish by 
violence. Ptolemy, son of Abnbns, the son-inwfatw 
of Simon, under a secret mden^tandiBg with Ati- 
tiocdms, king of Syria, fernied a oonspiciicy to 
nsvurp the sovereignly of Judasa. At a banquet in 
Jeridio, he contrived basely to assassinate Simon 
■and bis elder son ; and at the same time endeavovred 
to surprise the younger, John, in -Gazara. Bvt 
John inherited the vigour and ability of his &nily*.; 
he eluded the danger, appeared in Jenisalem, and 
was unanimously proclaimed the High priest and 
ruler of the country. His first measure was to 
marcli agmmt Jericho to revenge the base mcirder 
<^his father; but Ptolemy had in his power the 
mother and brethren of Hyrcanus. fle shut him- 
self up in a fortress, and exposed his captives on tlve 
walls, scouraing them, and threatening to put them 
to death. The noble«minded woman exhorted her 
^9on, notwithstanding her own danger, to revenge 
ills father's murder : but Hyrcanus hesitated; the 
siege was protracted; and, at length, according to 
the improbable reason assigned by Joscphns, ;tbe 
year being a sabbatic yenr, entirely raised the siege, 
Ptolemy led to Philadelphia, of h» subsequent fate 
we know nothing. The rapid movements of Hyr- 
canus had disconcerted the confederacy between 
the assassin and Antiochus. StiU, however, the 
Syrian army overran the whole country, Hyrcanus 
was besieged in Jerusalem, where he .was xedooed 
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to the last extremity by famine. But Antiochns 
proved a moderate and. generous enemy; on the 
feast of Tabernacles, he conceded a week's truce, 
furnished the besieged with victims for sacrifice^ 
and finally concluded a peace, of . which the terms, 
though hard, were better than Hyrcanus,'in the 
low condition to which he was reduced, could 
fidrly expect. The country was to submit to 
vassalaffe under the kings of Syria, tribute was to 
be paid for Joppa and other towns held by grants 
from the predecessors of Antiochus, and Jerusa- 
lem was dismantled. Four years after, John HjT" 
canus was summoned to attend his liege lord on 
an expedition into Parthia, under the pretence of 
delivering Demetrius Nicator, brother of the king, 
formerly possessor of the crown> and long a cap- 
tive in Parthia. Hyrcanus returned before the 
defeat, which lost Antiochus his throne and life. 
Demetrius escaped and recovered the throne of 
Antioch. But Hyrcanus seized the opportunity 
of throwing off the yoke of Syria, and the Jewidb 
kingdom reassumed its independence, which it 
maintained, until it fell under the Roman dominion. 
The Syrian kingdom being distracted by rival 
competitors for the throne, the prudent and enter- 
prism^ Hyrcanus lost no opportunity of extend- 
ing his territory and increasing his power. He 
took Samega and Medaba, in the Transjordanic re- 
gion. But his greatest triumph, that which raised 
him the highest in the opinion of his zealous coun- 
trymen, was the capture of Sichem, and the total 
destruction of the. rival temple on Gerizim. It was 
levelled :to the earth, not a vestige remained. For 
two hundred 'years this hated. e£fice had shocked 



.the si^t of the pious pilgrim to. Jerusalem; now 
.the temple of Jerusakm resumed its dignity as the 
only sanctuary where the God of their fathers was 
worshipped, at least within the region of Palestine. 
The Samaritan temjde had always seemed an 
usurpation upon the pecuhar property of .the 
Jewish people in. the universal £)eity; now they 
were again undisputed possessors, as of the Divine 
' presence, so they conceived of the Divine protec- 
tion. Yet, at a m<Hre remote distance, another 
•tanple had arisen» which excited great jealousy 
in die more rigid. This was in Egypt, where in 
&ct another nation of Jews had gradually grown 
up. On the capture of Jerusalem hy Nebuchad- 
aezzar, a great number of Jews, under Gedaliab, 
fled to I^ypt. Alexander is reported to have 
encouraged their settlement in his new city of 
Alexandria by privileges which put them on the 
same footing with the Macedonians. Ptolemy, 
founder of the Egypto-Grecaan kingdom, trans* 
ported frpm Judaea 30,000 families; some he set- 
tled in Cyrene, most in Alexandria. During the 
expressions of the Syrian kings, many, envying the 
peaceful and prosperous .state of their brethren in 
^ypt, abandoned Judaea and took refuge under the 
protection of the Ptolemies, who either as u£feful 
subjects, or never entirely abandoning their am- 
bitious views on Palestine, uniformly endeavoured 
> to secure the attachment of the Jews« Under the 
reign of Ptolemy Philometor^ as has been stated, 
' Oniasy (son of that Onias who was murdered by 
. Menelaus) the rightful heir of the high priesthood, 
' fled into Egypt. He rose high in favour with the 
king and his queen, Cleopatra; and* being thus 
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deprived of his riffbtful inheritance, he conceived 
the design of building a temple for the use of the 
Effyptian Jews. The king entered into his views, 
whether to advance his popularity with his Jewish 
subjects, or to prevent the wealth, which as tribute 
or offering to the temple, flowed out of his do- 
minions to Jerusalem. He granted to Onias a 
ruined temple in Leontopolis, in the Heliopolitan 
nome, and a tract of land for the nudnt^iance of 
the worship. Both temple and domain remained 
unviolated ttU the reign of Vespasian. Onias re* 
conciled his countrjrmen to this bold innovation 
by a text in Isaiah (xix. 18, 19). In this passage 
it is predicted that there should be an aUar to the 
Lord in the midst ofiheUxAd of Egypt; according 
to the interpretation of Onias, the very place was 
designated. That which in our translation ap- 
pears as *' the city of destruction," was interpreted, 
perhaps not inaccurlitely, the City of the Sun 
(Heliopolis). Thus then the Jews of Alexandria 
had divine authority for their temple, and unques- 
tionably the legitimate High priest as their officiat- 
ing minister. The Aramean Jews looked on their 
Egyptian brethren with assumed contempt, but 
inward jealousy : perhaps the distance only pre- 
vented a feud, almost as deadly as that with the 
Samaritans. Alexandria being the retreat of 
Grecian learning, the Jews turned their attention 
to literature, aoid even to philosophy. But in 
some respects they were in an unfortunate situa- 
tion, with great temptations and great facilities to 
substitute fiction for truth. They were pressed 
on all sides, by E^ptians, by Greeks, and by the 
Aramean Jews. The former denied their anti- 
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quity as a nation, and reproadhed tfaem with the 
servitude and hase condition of their ancestors in 
Egypt, which they grossly exaggerated; the 
Greeks treated their national literature with con*- 
tempt; the rigid Jews could not forgive their adop- 
tion of the Greek language and study of Greek 
letters. The strange legend about the origin of 
their version of the Scriptures, commonly called 
the Septuagint, evidently originated in their desire 
to gain a miraculous sanction for their sacred 
books, and thus put them in some degree on the 
same footing with the original Hebrew Scriptures. 
This work, which probably Was executed at dif?- 
ferent periods, by writers of various abilities and 
different style, was reported by a certain Aristeas 
to have been the work of seventy-two translators, 
deputed by the grand Sanhedrin, at the desire of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who were shut up in sepa^ 
rate cells, and each rendered the whole work, word 
for word, in the same language. The romantic 
history of the persecution of the Alexandrian 
Jews, sometimes called the third book of the 
Maccabees, was apparently compiled with a simi- 
lar design, to show that they had been exposed, on 
account of their religion, to equal barbarities with 
their brethren, endured them with equal courage, 
and were delivered in a manner equally miracu- 
lous. Ptolemy Philopator (or Ptolemy Physcon) 
for it is not easy to fix a period for the legend, 
had determined on the extermination of the Jews, 
unless they would apostatize from their religion. 
Only 300 consented to this base compliance, the 
rest were shut up in the Hippodrome to be des- 
troyed by elephants. The kii^ being engaged in 
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a drunken revel, the Jews remained a whole day 
expecting, yet boldly determined to endure their 
miserable fate. When the elephants were let loose, 
•they refused to assail the Jews, but turned all their 
fury on the spectators, on whom they committed 
frightful ravages. We have mentioned these facts 
as illustrating the character of the Alexandriaa 
Jews : we pass unwillingly over their controversies 
with the Egyptians and the Greeks, and the curious 
union of Grecian philosophy with the Jewish reli- 
gion, which prevailed in their schools, as these 
subjects belong rather to the history of Jewish 
literature than that of the Jewish people. The 
'Alexandrian Jews mii^led in all the transactions, 
and attained the highest honours of the state. 
Onias, who built the temple during the pontificate 
.of Jonathan, filled the most eminent offices in the 
state and in the army ; and at a later period we 
shall find Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, com- 
manding the armies of Cleopatra. 

While Egypt and Syria were desolated by the 
crimes and die contentions of successive pretenders 
to their thrones, the state of Judasa enjoyed pro- 
found peace under the vigorous administration of 
Hyrcanus. Having destroyed Sichem, he next 
.turned his forces against Idumea, subjugated the 
country, compelled the ancient rivals of his subjects 
to submit to circumcision, and to adopt the Jewish 
religion : and so comj^tely incorporated the two 
nations, that the name of Idumea appears no more 
.in history. Hyrcanus maintained a strict alliance 
with the Romans, and renewed a treaty, offensive 
«nd defensive, against their common enemies. In 
the twenty-sixth year of his reign he determined 
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to reduce the province and city of Samaria to his 
authority. He entrusted the command of his army 
to his sons, Aristohulus and Antigonus. The 
Samaritans implored the protection of Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, then king of Damascus, who marched 
to their relief, but sufiered a total defeat by the 
brothers. In conjunction with 6000 Egyptian 
allies Antiochus made a second attempt to rescue 
this province from the power of the Jews, but 
^th no better success. Samaria fell after an 
obstinate resistance of a whole year ; one of the 
S3rTian generals betrayed Scythopolis and other 
towns to the Jews, and thus Hyrcanus became 
master of all Samaria and Galilee. The city of 
Samaria was razed, trenches dug, (the hill on 
which it stood being full of springs,) and the whole 
site of the detested city flooded and made a pool 
of water. But though thus triumphant abroad^ 
Hyrcanus, at the end of his reign, was troubled by 
serious dissensions at home. Two great religious 
and pc^tical factions divided the state — those of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. No part of Jewish 
history is more obscure than the origin and growth 
of these two parties. The Maccabees had greatly 
owed their success to the Chasidim, or righteous* 
The zeal, and even the fanaticism of this party, had 
been admirable qualities in the hour of trial and 
exertion. Austerity is a good discipline for the 
privations and hardships of war. Undaunted 
courage, daring enterprise, contempt of death, for- 
titude in suffering, arose directly out of the leading 
religious principles of this party — ^the assurance of 
Divine protection, and the certainty of another life. 
Their faith, if it led them to believe too much, and 
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induced them to receive the traditions of their 
fathers, as of equal autho;rity with the written law 
and authentic history, made them believe only with 
the stronger fervour and sincerity all the wonders 
and glories of their early annals; wonders and 
glories which they trusted the same power, in 
whose cause, and under whose' sanction they 
fought, would renew in their persons. - Even their 
belief in angels, celestial, unseen beings, who ever 
environed them, to assist their arms and discomfit 
their enemies, contributed to their confidence 
and resolution. In this grea^ conflict the hero 
and the religious enthusiast were one and the 
same* But those qualities and principles, whidi 
made them such valiant and active soldiers in war, 
when the pride of success, and conscious posses* 
sion of power were added, tended to make them 
turbulent, intractable, and domineering subjects in 
peace. Those who are most forward in asserting 
their liberty do not always know how to enjoy it, 
still less how to concede it to others. Their zeal 
turned into another channel — the maintenance and 
propagation of their rel^ious opinions — and flowed 
as fiercely and violently as befi)re. Themselves 
austere, they despised all who did not practise the 
same austerities ; earnest in their belief, not oiily 
in the law, but every traditional observance, they 
branded as firee-thinkers all whose creed was of 
greater latitude than their own; and considered 
it their duty to enforce the same rigid attention, not 
merely to every letter of the law, but likewise to all 
their own peculiar observances, which they them<x 
selves regarded as necessary, and most scrupu- 
lously performed. In every thing as they were the 
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only faithfiil servants, so they were the delegates 
and interpreters of God. As God had conquered, 
by them, so he ruled by them ; and all their op- 
ponents were the enemies of the naticmal oonsti'* 
tution, the national religion, and the national 
Deity. Thus the generous and self-devoted Assi^ 
deans, or Chasidim, degenerated into the haughty, 
tyrannical, and censorious Pharisees, the Separatists 
of the Jewish rehgion, from PhareZy the Hebrew 
word for to separate, or stand aloof. The better 
order among the opponents of the Pharisees were, 
die Karaites, strict adherents to the letter of the 
law, hut decidedly rejecting all traditions; the 
gre^ strength oi the party consisted, however, of 
the Sadducees. The religious doctrines of the 
Sadducees, it is well known, were directly oppo- 
site to those of the Pharisees. The Pharisees 
were moderate Predestinarians : the Sadducees 
asserted Free will. The Pharisees beheved in 
the immortality of the soul and the existence of 
angels, though their creed on both these sub- 
jects was s&ongly tinged with orientalism. The 
Sadducees denied both. The Pharisees received 
not merely the Prophets, but the traditional law 
likewise, as of equal authority with the book* of 
Moses. The Sadducees, if they did not reject, 
considered the Prophets greatly inferior to the law. 
The Sadducees are said to have derived their doc- 
trine from Sadoc, the successor of Antigonus Socho 
in 'the presidency of the great Sanhedrin. Anti- 
gonus taught the lofty doctrine of pure and disin- 
terested love and obedience to God, without regard 
to punishment or reward. Sadoc is said to have de- 
nied the latter, without .maintaining the higher doc- 
trine on which it was foundedt Still the Sadducees 
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woe fiur from wlnt they are sometniies refmseateA^ 
the teadien of a loose 2uid indulgeiit Epicareamsm ;- 
they incolcated the belief in Diviiie ProYidenoe» and 
the jnst 2uid oeitain admmiatratiiMi of tempand 
cewards and punishments. The Pharisees had the 
mnltitade, ever led away hy extravagant religious 
pretensions^ entirely at tiieir disposal: Saddaceism 
spread chiefly among the higher orders. It wcmld 
be unjust to the Sadduoees to confound them with 
that unpatriotic and Helleniaed party, which,' 
during the whole of r the noble stru^l«$ of the 
Maccabees, sided with the Sjrrian oppressors, £at 
these are denounced as avowed apostates from 
Judaism : yet probably, after the establishment of 
the independent government, the latter might nud^e 
common cause, iod become graduaUy mingled upL 
with the Sadducean party, as exposed, alike to the^ 
severities of the Pharisaic administration. Dmrii^ 
the rest of the Jewish history we shall find these 
parties as vicdently opposed to each other, and some- 
times causing as fierce and dangerous dissensions, as 
those which rent the commonwealths of Ghreece and 
Rome, or the republican states of modern Europe. 
It was at the close of his reign that H3nrcainiff 
broke with the Pharisaic party^ and openly joined 
the opporite faction : a measure, of yrhich the dis- 
astrous consequences were not entirely felt till the 
reign of his son Alexander. The cause of this rup- 
ture is singularly characteristic of Jewish manners.' 
During a banquet, at which the chief of the ruling 
sect were present, Hyrcanus demanded their judg- 
ment on his general conduct and administration of 
affairs, which he professed to have regulated by 
the great principles of justice, and strict adherence 
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to the tenets of their sect. The Pharisees, 
with general acclamation, testified their approval 
of all his proceedings ; — one voice alone, that of 
Eleazar, interrupted the general harmony. ** If 
you are a just man, ahandon the High priesthood, 
for which you are disqualified by the illegitimacy 
of your birth." The mother of Hyrcanus had 
fbrmerly, it was said, though, according to Jo- 
sephus, falsely, been taken captive, and thus 
exposed to the polluting embraces of a heathen' 
master. The indignant Hyrcanus demanded the 
trial of Eleazar for de&mation. Bv the influence 
of the Pharisees he was shielded, and escaped with 
soomrging'and imprisonment. Hyrcanus, enraged 
at this unexpected hostility, listened to the repre- 
sentations of Jonathan, a Sadducee, who accused 
the rival faction of a conspiracy to overawe the 
sovereign power ; and from that time he entirely 
alienated himself from their councils. This able 
prince reigned for twenty-nine years ; he built the 
castle of Baris on a rock within the fortifications 
which surrounded the hill of the Temple, on the 
north-west corner of which it stood. It afterwards 
became the Antonia of Herod. 

Aristobulus, the son of Hyrcanus,* succeeded: 
his reign, though brief, was long enough for much 
crime, and much misery. His mother, by the will 
of Hyrcanus, claimed the sovereignty ; he threw 
her into a dungeon, and starved her to death* 
The fate of his brother, Antigonus, will immedi- 
ately appear : the other three of his brethren were 
kept in close imprisonment.' Soon after assuming 
ihe vdiadem, the new king made a successful expe- 
dition, and subdued Iturea, a district at the foot pf 
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Anti-Libanus, afterwards called Auramtis. He 
returned; sufiering tinder a dangerous malady. 
His brodier, Antigonus, as he entered Jerusalem, 
having completed the conquest, hastened, all armed 
as he was, with his soldiers, to pay his devotions 
m the Temple. This innocent act was misrepre- 
sented by the queen and the harem of Aristobuh» 
as covering a treacherous design. Aristobulus 
sent to command his brother to attend him im-* 
armed. His treacherous enemies, instead, of thi» 
message, delivered one commanding him to come 
with some very splendid armour, which his brother 
wished to see. The guards were posted; and 
Antigonus, appearing in arms, was assassinated in 
the subterranean gallery which led from the Tem- 
ple to the palace of Baris. Aristobulus, seized 
with agonizmg compunction for his crime, vomited 
blood. The slave, who bore the vessel away, 
happened to stumble on the very spot where An- 
tigonus had been slain, and the blood of the two 
brothers mingled on the pavement. A cry o£ 
horror ran through the palace. The king, havimr 
extorted from the reluctant attendants the dreadfiu 
cause, was seized with such an agony of remorse 
and horror, that he expired. 

Alexander Jannseus, the next in succession, 
assumed the throne ; a feeble attempt was nmde 
by his yomiger brother to usurp his place, but he 
was seized and put to death. Alexander was an 
enterprising rather than a successful prince; and it 
was perhaps fortunate for the kingdom of Judaea 
that the a^acent states were weakened by dissen- 
sion and mutual hostility. Egypt was governed 
by Cleopatra, widow of Ptolemy Physcon ; Cyprua 
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bj Ptolemy Lathyrus, her eldest son, and most 
deadly enemy. The Syrian monarchy was shared 
by Antiochus Grypus and Antiochus Cyzicenus : 
one held his court at Antioch, the other at Damas-* 
eus. The Jews possessed the whole region of 
Palestine, except the noble port of Ptolemais ; Dora 
and the tower of Straton were in the hands of 
Zoilus, who owned a sort of allegiance to Syria. 
Gaza was likewise independent of the Jewish go* 
▼emment. The first object of Alexander was to 
reduce all these cities. He formed the siege of 
Ptolemais. The inhabitants sent to demand relief 
from Ptolemy Lathyrus^ but after the Cyprian 
bng had levied an army of 30,000 men, dreading 
the loss of their independence, they refused to 
admit him into their gates. Ptolemy turned on 
the dominions of Zoilus, and on Gaza. Alexander 
entered into negotiations with Ptolemy for the 
friendly surrender of those places, and at the 
same time with Cleopatra for a large force to expel 
the king of Cyprus from Palestine. Ptolemy, de- 
tecting the double intrigue, marched into Judaea, 
took Asochis near the ^Jordan on the Sabbath, 
ravaged the country, and (by the assistance of an 
expert tactician, Philostephanus) totally defeated 
Alexander, With the loss of dO,000 men, pursued 
his ravages, and, to spread the terror of his name, 
is said to have practised most abominable cruelties. 
Having surprised a village full of women and chil- 
dren, he ordered them to be hewn in pieces, and 
cast into caldrons, as if to be boiled ; so that -the 
horror of this invasion of cannibals spread through-* 
out the whole country. The kingdom of Judaea 
was lost, but for a great army of Egyptians under 
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the command of Chelcias and Ananias, two Alex-* 
andrian Jews. Lathyrus retreated into Coele-Syria: 
part of Cleopatra's army pursued him, part formed 
the siege of Ptolemais« Lathyrus determined on 
the bold measure^ of marching into Egypt : he was 
repelled, and retreated to Gaza. Ptolemais fell : 
an^ Alexander came to congratulate the Queen of 
Egypt on her victory. Cleopatra was strongly 
urged to seize the prince, and thus make herself 
mistress of Judaea : the remonstrances of Ananias 
dissuaded her from this breach of faith. The 
Cypriot and Egyptian armies being withdrawn, 
Alexander resumed his sovereignty ; but his rest- 
less disposition involved him in new wars, with no 
better success. He invaded the country east of 
the Jordan, took Gadara, but was totally defeated 
before Amathus, which he had plundered of the 
treasures of Theodorus, prince of Philadelphia. 
The indefatigable monarch next fell upon the 
territory of Gaza, took Raphia and Anthedon, 
and, although constrained to raise the siege of 
Gaza by a descent of Lathyrus, he formed it again 
the next year. Gaza made an obstinate resistance. 
At one time the besieger had nearly lost his whole 
army by a desperate, saliy, but at length the com- 
mander of the garrison, ApoUodotus, having been 
slain by treachery, it surrendered. Alexander at 
first seemed inchned to mercy, but, before long, let 
loose his troops to revenge themselves on the town« 
The inhabitants took up arms ; but, after a con- 
siderable loss, the conqueror succeeded in totally 
dismantling and destroying this ancient city, and 
left it a heap of ruins. But me most dangerous ene- 
mies of Alexander were at home« The Pharisaic 
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'£Ehedon had the populace at their command^ and at 
the feast of Tabernacles,^ while he was officiating as 
the king and High priest, a mutiny arose ; the mob 
pelted him with citrons, reproached him with the 
baseness of his descent, and denied his right to the 
priesthood. Alexander commanded his troops to 
fall on the unarmed multitude, and slew 6000. To 
prevent •these insults in future, Alexander raised a 
wooden partition between the court of the priests 
and that of the people ; and, to awe the insurgents, 
raised a body guard of foreign mercenaries, chiefly 
Pisidians and Cilicians. He then, a second time, 
invaded the country east of Jordan, reduced it to 
pay tribute, took Amathus, but again suffered a 
total defeat by Orodes, king of Arabia. The Jews 
seised the opportunity to rise in rebellion, and for 
six years the country suffered all the horrors of 
civil war. Alexander at first met with great suc^ 
cess ; but when he endeavoured to bring the muti- 
neers to terms, they cried out with one voice j that 
they would yield only on one condition, that he 
would put himself to death. At length, pressed on 
all sides, the insurgents demanded die assistance 
of Demetrius Euchserus, one of the kings of Syria. 
Alexander, always unfortunate in battle, was 
routed, with the loss of all his 6000 mercenaries, 
and many other of his troops. He fled to thfe 
mountains; but a sudden revulsion of popular 
.feeling took place in his favour, and he found hinb- 
self at the head of 60,000 men. Demetrius 
retreated, and Alexander, master of the whole 
country, besieged his enemies in Bethome, . took 
ihe city, and marched to Jerusalem in triumph. 
His vengeance was signal and terrible. He pub^ 
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lidy crucified 800, and slew their wives and 
children before their faces. From this atrocity 
he was named the Thracian. Of the, disaffected, 
8000 abandoned the city; but, under his iron 
sway, the whole country remained at peace during 
the rest of his reign. His foreign policy at this 
period was equally vigorous, and die kingdom 
of the Jews at his death comprehended the coast 
from the tower of Straton to Rhinocorura, Idumea, 
Samaria, and considerable provinces to the east of 
the Jordan. On the fourth year, after his triumph 
over the insurgents, Alexander Jannseus was seized 
with a mortal malady ; a turbulent and rebellioiMi 
kingdom, and newly-conquered provinces, were 
not likely to submit to the feeble authority of 
women and children. The dying king summoned 
his wife Alexandra, and strongly urged, as the 
only means of preserving the kingdom, that on his 
death she should throw herself into the arms of the 
Pharisaic party, powerftd on account of their num- 
bers and turbulence, and still more from having the 
people entirely under their direction. Thus, afier 
an unquiet and eventful reign of twenty-seven 
years, Alexander Jannseus died. His widow AIex» 
andra immediately adopted the policy which he 
had suggested, and threw the administration into 
the hands of the Pharisees. The change was im* 
mediate ; the greatest honours were paid to the 
remains of the unpopular Jannaeus, and the hidi 
priesthood conferred on his eldest son, Hyrcanus fl^ 
During the whole reign of Alexandra, the wis** 
dom, or rather the imperious necessity of her hus- 
band's dying admonition^ becamie more manifest ; 
the throne stood secure, the whole land, saysJosfr- 
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ptmSf was at rent, exc^t the Pharisees, who began 
to execute dreadful reprisals upon their former 
adversaries. Having strengthened their party by 
a general release of prisoners and recall of exiles, 
they began their attack on Diogenes, a favourite of 
the late king. They next demanded public justice 
on all who had been accessory to the execution of 
the 800 who were crucified. Alexandra, unable to 
resist, was compelled to submit; but her second 
ton, Aristobulns, a man of daring ambition and 
intrigue, seized the opportunity of placing himself 
al. t& head of the party, which, though now op- 
pressed, was still powerftd. They appealed to the 
justice, as well as to the mercy of the queen, and 
remonstrated oa the ingratitude of abandoning the 
£uthM adherents of her husband to the vengeance 
of their enemies. She adopted a measure, intended 
to secure them, without offending the Pharisees ; 
they were allowed to leave Jerusalem, and were 
muroUed as the garrisons of the frontier cities. To 
employ the restless mind of her son Aristobulus, 
she sent him, with a considerable army, under the 
pretence of checking the depredations of Ptolemy, 
who . ruled a small independent kingdom at Chal- 
ds, but with the secret design of seizing Damascus* 
Aristobulus succeeded both in the object content 
plated by his mother and in his own ; he got posf 
session of Damascus, and strongly attached the 
army to his pa*son. After a prosperous reign of 
nine years, Alexandra fell sick and died ; a woman 
of a masculine understanding and energy of cha- 
racter. Before her decease Aristobulus secretly 
fled from Jerusalem, put himself at the head of the 
army, summoned all the frontier garrisons, whidb 
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mere composed of his own party » to his- aawistanoe, 
and immediately, upon the death o£ his mother, 
advanced rapidly towards Jerusalem. . The Phari- 
saic party, with Hyrcanus at their head, seized as 
hostages the wife and children of Aristobulus, and 
hastily raising their forces, met the invader > at 
Jericho. But the affections of the army were c^*- 
tered in the bold and enterprising Aristobulus i a 
great part deserted, the xest were discomfited, the 
younger brother entered Jerusalem, the elder was 
besieged in the palace of Baris ; . till at length the 
-mild and indolent Hyrcanus consented to yield up 
the sovereignty, and retire, perhaps to the happier 
, station^ of a private man. The blow was fatid to 
the Pharisaic party. But an enemy remained, 
..whose descendants were to be more dangerous 
opponents to the Asmonean house even than the 
Pharisees. Antipater, the father of Herod, an 
tidumean of noble birth* was the son of Antipas, 
1 who, had been governor of that province under 
.Alexander Janneeus. Antipater haid acquired ^eat 
'influence over the feeble mind of Hyrcanus, as his 
«chief minister. He had every prospect of enjoy- 
•ingall but the name of a sovereign. He ill brooked 
vthe annihilation of his ambitious hopes, by the con^ 
•quest of Aristobulus. At length, afVer long work- 
'ing- on the fears of Hyrcanus, as if his life were in 
'dsmger, he persuaded him to fly to Aretas, the 
' King of Arabia. This kingdom had silently grown 
:up to considerable power ; Petra, its capital, had 
become the great emporium of the conunerce 
through the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. .Aretas 
'marched an host of 50,000 men against Ariatobu- 
ilus ; the capricious army of the Jews waveeed; 
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Anstobulufl suffered a defeat; and fled to Jerusa- 
lem. There, abandoned likewise by the people, he 
shot himself up in the temple, where tne priests 
prepared for defence. He was vigorously pressed 
by Aretas, Antipater, and Hyrcanus. During this 
siege two characteristic circumstances took pla«e. 
An old man, named Onias, had the fame of having 
prayed for rain during a drought, and rain had im- 
mediately fallen. The party of Hyrcanus brought 
him out to employ his powerful prayers against 
Aristobulus. The pstnotie old man knelt down, 
and uttered these words : — '< O God, the King of 
the Universe, since on one side are thy people, oh 
the other thy priests, I beseech thee hear not the 
prayers of either to the detriment of the other.*' 
The cruel and infatuated populace stoned him to 
death. The second occurrence was as follows; 
The Passover drew near, and there were no vic- 
tims in the temple for sacrifice. The besieged 
entered into an agreement that, on payment of a 
etgrtadn price, lambs should be furnished for the 
great national offiering. They let baskets down 
die walls, but the perfidious besiegers* took the 
money, and sent up the baskets empty, or, as the 
Rabbins relate with the deepest horror, loaded 
with swine. 

An unexpected deliverer at length appeared ; a 
military ofHcer of that haughty republic which had 
been steadily pursuing its way to universal domi- 
nion; and now, having trampled under foot the 
pride and strength of the great Asiatic monarchies, 
asslimed aright of interfering in the affairs of every 
mcl^pendent kingdom. Scaurus, the lieutenant o£ 
Pompey, had seized Damascus ; the con^titorii 
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for the Jewish throne eftdeavoured to outbid eack 
odier for his protection. ' Aristobulus offered 400 
talents — Hyrcanus the same. The lUpaeious Ro- 
man hesitated; but Aristobulus was in poasessioa 
of the pubhc treasures of the temple, and there^Nre 
most likely to make good his terms. Scaurus sofit 
an order to Aretas to break up the siege: the 
Arabian complied. The einterprising Aristobuliia, 
hastOy collecting troops, fell unexpectedly on his 
rear, and gave JTnn a f^nai defeat. 

In a short time, Pompey hmiself arrived at D^- 
mascus. Kiiigs crowded from all sides to pi^ 
homage and to conciliate, with spendid preaeQts* 
the greatest subject of the republic. The preseikt 
of the king of Egypt was a gold crown, worth 
4,000 pieces of gold ; that of Ajnstobulus a golden 
vine, worth 400 talents. Af^er a short absence in 
Pontus, Pcnnpey returned, and the. ambassadors of 
Hyrcanus and Aristobulus appeased before the 
tribunal of their master; the wily Antipater on 
the part of Hyrcanus---on that of Aristobulv^ a 
certain Nieodemus, who had so little addrem^ as 
to complain of the extortions of the Roman 
commanders, Scaurus and Gabinius. Pompey 
appointed a solemn hearing of the cause for the 
next spring, and accordingly, at that time the am- 
bassadors of Hyrcanus, of Aristobulus, and of the 
Jewish people, stood before his tribunal. The latter 
began tne cluurge against both the brothers : they 
had usurped (it was urged) an authority which be- 
longed solely to the High-priests, introduced a 
kingly despotism, and reduced a free pecrale to 
servitude. The ambassador of Hytcfmus pleaded 
his superior title- as the elder bom^ :ac4^usea Ari^ 
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toimltts of not merely usurpiiig the throne of 
brother, and degrading him to a private station'^ 
bat of committing wanton deynredations by land^ 
and pivacies by sea, on all the n^hbouring states. 
On the partof Anstobaliiis, the total incapacity of 
Hyroa&us ^was wtaaanaAj pressed ; his own preten- 
sions to power were limited to that enjoyed by his 
fiither Alexander. But Pompey had a greater 
object in view than the settlement of Judaea —the 
subjugation of Arabia, with the seizure of Petra 
and its trade. He dismissed both parties with 
great civility, particularly Aristobulus, who had 
the power of impeding his designs. Aristobulus, 
sttspectmg the goodness of his own cause, endea*- 
voured to put the country in a state of defence ; 
but Pompey, on his return from Arabia, began to 
assume a higher tone. He collected his forces 
and inarched direedy mto Judaea. He found Aris-^ 
tobulus shut up in a strong citadel on a roek called 
Alexandrion. Aristobulus attempted to nego* 
tiate ; twice he descended from his place of secu- 
rity to h<dd a conference with Pompey: 'the third 
tine Pompey forced him to sign written orders for 
Ae surrender of all lua fortresses. The bold and 
enterprising spirit of Aristobulus could not brook 
the disgrace of submission; too high-minded to 
yield, too weak to resist, hi« conduct shows a de- 
gree of irresolution and vacillation, whi^ it is 
tnore just to attribute to the difficulty of his situa- 
tion, wan to want of vigour in his character. He 
fled to Jerusalem, and prepared for resistance. 
Fcmpey advanced to Jericho^ where the Romans 
'were struck with admiration at the beautiful palm- 
gtoives and gardens of balsam^shruba, which, origi'^ 

o2 
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noUy the growth of Arahia, flourished m that dia* 
trict with great luxuriance: their produce had 
become an important article of trade. As he ap- 
proached Jerusalem, Aristobulus, who found the 
city too much divided to make effectual resistance, 
met him, and offered a large sum of money, and the 
surrender of the capital. Gabinius was sent for- 
ward to take possession of the city, but the bolder 
party, meantime, had gained the ascendancy, and 
he found the gates closed and the walls manned. 
Indignant at this apparent treachery, Pompey threw 
the king into chains, and advanced in person on 
Jerusalem. The party of Hyrcanus were superior 
in the city, and immediately received the invader 
with open arms. The soldiery of Aristobulus took 
possession of the Temple, and, with the priest^ 
nood, cut off all the bridges and causeways which 
communicated with the town, and prepared for an 
obstinate defence. The hill of the Temple, pre- 
cipitous on three sides, was impregnable, except 
from the north. On that side Fompey made his 
approaches, where nevertheless there was a rs^id 
descent, flanked by lofly towers. Notwithstand*^ 
inff the arrival of military engines from Tyre, this 
h<uy citadel held out for three months, and was 
only lost through the superstitious observance of 
the Sabbath. The Maccabean relaxation of this 
law only provided for actual self-defence; the 
Romans soon perceived that ' they might carry on 
their works without disturbance on that day. 
They regularly, therefore, suspended their assault, 
but employed the time in drawing the engines 
near the walls, filling up the trendies, and in other 
labours, which they carried on without the leaat 
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impediment. At the end of the three months, one 
of the battering engines threw down the largest of 
the towers; Cornelius Faustus, a son of Sylla, 
mounted the breach, and, after an obstinate resist- 
ance and great loss of life, the Romans remained 
masters of the Temple. During the assault, the 
priests had been- employed in the daily sacrifice : 
unmoved by the terror, and confusion, and carnage 
around, they calmly continued their office ; many 
of them were slain, many of the more zealous de- 
fenders of the Temple threw themselves headlong 
down the precipices. The conduct of the Roman 
general excited at once the horror and admiration 
of the Jews. He entered the Temple, surveyed 
every part, and even penetrated and profaned with 
his heathen presence the Holy of Holies, into which 
the High-priest entered only once a year. Great 
was his astonishment to find this mysterious sanc- 
taary Entirely empty, with no statue, or form or 
symbol of the Deity, to whom it was consecrated. 
In the other parts he found immense riches — the 
golden table and candlesticks, a great store of 
precious frankincense, and £,000 talents in the 
tre^asury. All these, with generosity not less 
noble because it was politic, he lefl untouched — 
commanded the temple to be purified from the 
carnage of his soldiers — nominated Hyrcanus to 
the priesthood, though without the royal diadem : 
then, having appointed the stipulated tribute which 
the country was to pay — demolished the walls of 
the city — and limited the dominions of Hyrcanus to 
Judsea — ^he departed, carrying with him Aristobu^ 
las, his two sons and two daughters, as prisoners 
to Rome. Alexander, the elder son, on the jour- 
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ney, miuAe hi» escape; but the Jewkh kinff and liHi 
other cKHi adorned the splendid triumph of the 
conqueror. The raagnanitnity of Pbmpey, in re^ 
specting the treasures of the Tenmle, coukl not 
obliterate the deeper impression of hatred excited 
by his profanation o£ the sacred precincts. The 
Jews beheld with satisfeetion the decline of Pom* 
pey's fortune, which connaenced from this period^ 
and attributed it entirely to his sacrilegious im« 
piety. Tlnroughout the world they embraced -the 
party of Caesar, fortunate, inasmuch as the course 
they followed from blind passion, conduced even* 
tuidly to their real interests^ and obtained them 
important privileges and protection £nMn the im« 
perial house. 

Alexander, the s<»i of Aristobulus, inherited the 
daring and active courage of his faUier ; he soon 

fathered a considerate force, and garrisoned 
iachaerus, Hyrcania, and the strong fort of Alex* 
andricHi. Hyrcanus hastily summoned the Ro* 
mans to his assistance ; Grid[>inius entered Judsea, 
and, having defeated Alexander, for the Jews 
could make no great stand in the open field, he 
besieged him in Alexandri(m. While the siege 
lasted, to secure die afiections of the provinces, 
he commanded many of the cities, which the As«^ 
moneans had destroyed, to be rebuilt — Samaria, 
Dora, Scythopolis, Gaza, and other towns* In 
the mean time, the mother of Alexander, who had 
always espoused the Roman party, by her interest 
with Gabinius brought about a treaty, in which 
Alexander received an amnesty for his insurreo*^ 
tion, on condition of surrendering his fortresses^ 
No sooner was he subdued, than Aristobulua him- 
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self and his younger son, having escaped from 
Rome, raised again the standard of revolt, but 
with worse fortune ; for, though many of the Jews 
deserted to his banner, and he had time to re- 
fbrtify Alexandrion, he was taken, after being 
severely wounded, and sent back in chains to 
Rome. The interest of the mother procured the 
intercession of Gabinius for the release of her son 
Antigonus, which was granted by the senate. 
Aristobulus remained a prisoner. Gabinius, in 
the interval between these insurrections, reor* 
ganized the whole government of the country ; he 
deprived the High-priest of the royal authority, 
and established five independent senates or sanhe- 
drins, according to the mrm of the great Sanhe- 
drin of seventy-one, which perhaps had existed 
firom the captivity. The places where the sanhe- 
dxins sate, were Jerusalem, Jericho, Gadara, 
Amathus, and Sepphoris. This form of govern- 
ment lasted. till Julius Caesar re-invested Hyrcanus 
with, the stt][Mreme dignity. Gabinius, with Mark 
Antony as his master of the horse, who had signa- 
lized lus valour during three campaigns, now de- 
termined on the conquest of Egypt ; but scarcely 
had he drawn off his troops from Syria, when the 
restless Alexander appeared again in arms, and 
drove the few. remaining Romans into a strong po- 
sition on Mount Gerizim, where he besieged mem. 
On the return of Gabinius he had the courage to 
meet him, at the head of 80,0Q0 men, in the open 
field, near Mount Tabor ; but the irresistible Ro- 
man discipline bore all before it^ and the Jewish 
prince was obliged to take flight. 

It was singuuir, and the fact strongly tended to 
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ednfirm the Jevm in their cimviction that they wem 
under the especial protection of the Almighty, that 
the worst enemies of their nation seemed marked 
for disaster and disgrace. Gabioius no sooner 
returned to Rome, than he, was ignominiooaly 
banished for his rapacity and malversations. The 
fate of Crassus in Parthia followed almost imme- 
diately on his sacrilegious plunder of the Jewish 
temple. When this rapacious triumvir entered 
Jerusalem on his way to that fatal expedition, the 
high->priest, Eleazar, attempted to appease his 
avarice by the surrender of a bar of gold, of im-- 
mense value, concealed within a hollow beam of 
wood, known only to himself. This offering only 
whetted the appetite of Crassus ; he pillaged with* 
out remorse sdl that Pompey had spared, even .the 
sacred treasures, and all that had since accumu* 
lated; — for the Jews, now spread throughmit 
almost all the world, made it a part of rehgion to 
send an annual contribution for the. service of the 
temple. This sum was so large, even in Italy, 
that Cicero, in his oration in defence of Flaccas, 
seems to urge the wisdom of a similar measure to 
that adopted by his client in Aaia Minor, a prohi* 
bition of the practice, as draining the Roman pro- 
vinces of their wealth. Hence the plunder of 
Crassus from the temple of Jerusalem, estimated 
at 10,000 talents, according to Prideaux near two 
million of money, though perhaps exaggerated, 
may not be so remote from truth. 

During the great civil war, the fate of Judaea, 
like that of the world, hung in trembhng suspense. 
Caesar, master of Rome, sent Aristobulus an order 
to create a diversion in the province of Palestine. 
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Tke partisans of Pompey contrived to poiisbn the 
iU^ated monarch ; and Scipio publicly executed 
his gallant son Alexander at Antioch. Thus 
H3nrcanus, or rather Antipater under his name, 
retained the sovereignty. After the death of 
Pompey, in that romantic war which Csesar, de- 
laying to assume the empire of the universe, waged 
in Egypt in &vour of Cleopatra, the-prudent An- 
tipater rendered him essential service. He facili- 
tated the march of Mithridates, his ally, to his 
rdief, and contributed to the reduction of Pelu- 
sium; conciliated the Egyptian Jews, who had 
espoused the opposite party, and greatly distin- 
guished himself in an important battle. His re- 
ward was the fall re-establishment of Hyrcanus 
in the high-priesthood; for himself, the rights of 
Roman citizenship, and the appointment of pro- 
curator over the whole of Judaea. The first care 
of the new government was to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem ; but before long, Antipater, still 
further presuming on the incapacity of Hyrcanus, 
and the protection of the Romans, appointed his 
elder son Phasael to the government of Jerusalem, 
and the younger Herod to that of Galilee. Herod 
began immedmtely to develop his natural decision 
and severity of character. He seized a notorious 
captamof banditti, Hezekiah, who had been the 
terror of the whole coimtry, and put him to death, 
with almost the whole of his band. The leading 
Jews, jealous of the Idumean influence, persuaded 
the feeble Hyrcanus, that the execution of these 
robhers without trial was an infringement of the- 
law* Herod was summoned to Jerusalem, to an- 
swer for his ofleQce. He appeared in arms before 
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the afirighted Sanhedrin; not a voiee was laised 
against him, till at last Sameas, a man of high inr 
tegrity, rose and rehuked him for appearing, not 
in the humble garb of a criminal, but thus <£id in 
purple and armour. To the honour of Herod, when 
subsequently he slew the whole Sanhedrin, he 
spared the life of Sameas. The timid Hyrcanus 
adjourned the trial, and sent secret intimation . tor 
Herod to escape. He took refuge at Damascus 
with Sextus Caesar, in whose &vour he rose with 
great rapidity, and obtained, by means of a bribe, 
the military command of.Coele-Syria. He then 
advanced against Jerusalem, but by the interyen«- 
tion of his father Antipater, withdrew his forces. 
Afber the death of Caesar, Cassius assumed the ad- 
ministration of Syria. Judsea was heavily oppressed 
by his rapacity : though Antipater and his sons un- 
dertook, with Malichus, a powerful Jew, the col- 
lection of the tribute, so severe were the exactions^ 
that the whole populati<m of some towns were sold 
as slaves, and Malichus hnnself would not have 
escaped the resentment of Cassius, had not Hyr- 
canus defrayed the deficiency in his accounts. The 
dexterous Herod contrived to insinuate himself into 
the favour of Cassius; but Malichus, head of the 
Jewish &ction, seized the opportunity to under- 
mine the Idumean influence m Jerusalem. He 
contrived to poison Antipater, but at the same tome 
to exculpate himself from all participation in the 
crime. By the advice of his cautious brother,. 
Phasael, Herod dissembled his vengeance; till, at 
length, afler much subtle intrigue on bodi sides, he 
got Malichus into his power, and caused him to be 
murdered. Cassius had protected Herod ; but no 
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had he left Syria» than the adverse fiictioii 
raUied, Felix, the Roman commander in Jerum- 
lem, taking their side; but they were suppressed- 
)tf the vigour of Phasael. A new enemy arose in: 
the person of Antigonus, the surviving son of 
Aristobulus, who, widi his brother-in-law the king 
of Chalcis, advanced into Galilee. They were re-' 
pulsed and defeated by Herod. In the mean time, 
the fate of the world was decided at PhilippL 
Herod, ever a dexterous worshipper of the rising, 
sm, hastened to render his allegiance, and, know-^ 
li^ the character of the man» made acceptable 
o&ringB in the shape of large sums of money, t» 
the victorious Mark Antony, Henceforth the 
RiMnan was deaf to the complaints of Herod's 
enemies; he issued several edicts &vourable to 
Hyrcanus and the natum in general, particularly 
commanding the liberation of those Jews whom 
Cassias had sold for slaves, but appointed Pha- 
sael and Herod tetrarchs of the provmce. 

An unexpected enemy arose, to trouble again the 
peace of Judsea. At diis juncture, the Parthians 
under Paoorus, the king's son, entered Syria, and 
Asia Minor, and overrun the whole region. A 
part of their army, under Barzapharnes, took pos- 
session of Coele-Syna. Antigonus, the last re- 
maining branch of the Asmimean race, determined 
to risk his fortune on the desperate hajsard of 
Parthian protection; he offered 1000. talents and 
&D0 Jewish wcHnen— -a strange compact — as the 
price of his oestoration to. the Jewish kingdcnn. 
AntigcHius,. himself, raised a considerable native 
power, and Altered Judsea, followed by Pacorus, 
the cup-bearer of the king, who had the same name 
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with the king's son. Antigonus fought his way 
to Jerusalem, and by means of his party, entered 
the city. Jerusalem was totn asunder by the con- 
tending factions ; and the multitudes who came up 
at the reast of Pentecost, adopting different parties, 
added to the fierce hostility, and mutual slaughter. 
The Antigonians held the temple, the Hyrcanians 
the palace, and daily contests taking place, the 
streets ran with blood. Antigonus at length invi- 
diously proposed to submit their mutual differences 
to the arbitration of Pacorus, the Parthian general. 
Phasael weakly consented, and Pacorus, admitted 
within the town, prevailed on the infatuated Pha- 
sael, to undertake a journey with Hyrcanus, and 
submit the cause to Barzapharnes the commander- 
iti-chief. He set forth on this ill-feted expedition, 
and was at first received with courtesy : the plan 
of the Parthians being to abstain from violence, 
till they had seized Herod, who^ having vainly 
remonstrated with his brother on his imprudence, 
Remained in the city. But the crafty Herod, re- 
ceiving warning from his brother, whose suspicions 
had been too late awakened, fled with the female 
part of the, family towards Masada. The journey 
was extremely dangerous, and at one time Herod 
in despair, had almost attempted his own life. 
At Masada, a strong fortress on the Western 
shore of the Dead Sea, he received succours 
brought by his brother Joseph from Idumea ; him 
he left in command at Masada, and retired him- 
self, into Arabia; from thence to Egypt, and at 
length to Rome. In the mean time H3rrcanus and 
Phasael had been made prisoners; the former, 
Antigonus not wishing to put him to death, was 
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for ever from the office of High 
Piiest, by. the mutilation of. his ears. Phasad 
anticipated the executioner by beating his brainp 
out against the wall of his prison. 

Notwithstanding their aUiance with Antigottu% 
who assumed the sovereignty, the Parthians plun- 
dered the city, and rava^d the, country; Herod, 
however, prospered in Rome, beyond hismostambi- 
tious hopes ; his design had been to set up the claim of 
Aristobulus, the brother of the beautiful Mariamnei, 
to whom he was betrothed. This youth united 
tfafi titles both of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, being 
the son of Alexander the elder son. of the latter, 
by the daughter of the former. But Augustus 
and Antony united in ccmferring the crown of 
Judaea on Herod himself. Herod was not a ma|i 
to decline, or not to make the most of the favours 
of fortune; he wasted no time in the courtly circle, 
or in the luxuries of Rome. In seven days he 
despatched all his business, returned to his shipf 
at Brundusium, and after an absence of scarcely 
three months, landed at Ptolemais, The city of 
Masada, in which his brother and his beautiful 
bride were shut up, was his first object ; the Par- 
thiana had broken up on the advance of the Roman 
general Ventidius, and left Antigonus to defend 
himself as well as he could. Antigonus had almost 
reduced Masada, which but for a timely rain 
which filled the water tanks, was reduced to the 
greatest extremity from drought. . Herod speedily 
raised a force, united with some Roman auxUiaries 
under. Silo, overran Galilee, relieved Masada, 
and sat down before Jerusalem. Silo, was a TfiBja 
equally perfidious and rapacious ; by assisting both 
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jmrties, he enriched himself. Hitheito he faai 
befriended Herod, now under pretext of a imitmy 
^among his soldiers for want of provisions, he broke 
up the siege of Jerusalem, pillaged Jericho and 
retired into winter quarters. Herod, unable with 
iiis own forces to undertake the invasion of Judaea, 
'Ihted his head quarters at Samaria, and em- 
;pioyed his time in reducing Galilee, then infested 
by bands of daring robbers, who dwelt in caves 
macfng the wild and craggy mountainous districts 
of Upper Gtdilee. A great number he drove 
%eyond Jordan, the rest he surprised in their dens. 
Chests full of armed men were let down by wind* 
lasses from the precipices above the caves; when 
they were thus landed at the mouths of the caves 
the soldiers transfixed thoscT they could reach viith 
harpoons, and finally set fire to the caves. One 
-desperate old man slew his wife, and children^ 
threw them down the precipice, and dashed him* 
aelfafter them. 

The next-year the campaign against Andgonus 
Was renewed, the Roman auxiliaries, two legicms 
ttid 1000 horse, were under the command of Ma- 
diseras. Machseras being repulsed firom the vridls 
of Jerusalem, revenged die affront on the Jewidi 
-followers of Herod, who retreated to Samnria, 
and from thence departed to Samosata to pay iub 
homaige and lodge his complaints before Antony, 
who wasengaged in the siege of that city. Joseph, 
his brother, was lefl in command in Judaea, with 
•strict injunctions not to risk a battle; he disobeyed, 
•was routed and slain. Herod) on his return, re- 
>veiiged his death by the total discomfitHre of Pap- 
pus, die general of Antigonus. In the spring of the 
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next year he formed the regular siege of Jerusalem; 
during the siege he returned to Samaria to con- 
summate his marriage with Mariamne, and having 
thus formed an intimate connection with the line 
of the Asmonean princes, he hastened to secure 
his throne hy the conquest of the capital. Jeru- 
salem held out for ahove half-a-year; the Romans 
under Sosius, furious at the obstinate resistance, 
after the capture gave loose to all their revengeful 
cruelty and rapacioustiess. It was only through 
the interference of Herod, who bitterly expos- 
tulated on the indignity of leaving him kinff not of 
a noble city, but of a desert, that the whole town 
escaped destruction* He exerted himself with no 
Jess energy and success in preventing the heathen 
soldiers from penetrating into the Holy places; 
with his characteristic sagacity, never overlooking 
an opportunity of working either on the popular 
feeling, or on that of his Roman confederates, for 
his own advantage. Antigonus craved his life in 
a mean and abject manner from Sosius, to whom 
he had surrendered. The stem Roman treated his 
unmanly weakness with contempt, called him by 
the feminine name Antigone, not Antigonus, and 
tent him in chains to Antony, where, at the soli- 
citation of Herod, he was put to death by the bar- 
barous and insulting stroke of the common lictor. 
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Thus Herod the Great, the last independent 
sovereign of Palestine, became master of his do- 
minions. So far his career had been marked 
with uncommon ability, nor had it been disgraced 
by unusual atrocity. With signal penetration he 
had eluded the arts, by the rapidity and decision 
of his measures triumphed over the open hostility 
of his antagonists ; by his knowledge of the Ro- 
man character, and that of the successive extra- 
ordinary individuals who had held the destiny of 
the* world at their command, he had secured not 
merely their protection, but their friendship. 
Still his situation was difficult and precarious ; 
it demanded his utmost dexterity and vigour, and 
unhappily gave him the tyrant's plea of necessity 
for the most relentless cruelties. The mass of 
the people were still ardently attached to the 
great Asmonean famOy ; the faction of Antigonus 
was strong in Jerusalem. Against the latter he 
proceeded without scruple, put to death forty-five 
of the chiefs, and confiscated all their property. 
The whole Sanhedrin fell victims to his vengeance, 
excepting Sameas (Shammai) and PoUio. The 
two latter, during die sie^e, had endeavoured to 
persuade the citv to capitulate. The rest had 
raised the popular cry — " The Temple of the 
Lord ! the Temple of the Lord ! " and excited a 
strcmg enthusiasm against the alien from the blood 
of Israel. The appointment to the office of High 

H 2 
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priest caused the greatest embarrassment. The 
nation would never have endured the usurpation 
of that ofRce by an Idumean stranger. Hyrcanus, 
the old patron of the Herodian family, returned 
from his honourable captivity in Parthia ; he was 
received with every mark of OHtWafd respect by 
Herodf but the muliiatioa of has ebrii by Antigonut 
disqiialified him for reiRStatemedt in hi» office* 
Herod invited an obscure individual of the lineage 
of the high {Mri^st, Anaa^ from Babyhmi. Alex- 
andra^ the widow of that gaUont Alexander^ the 
eon of Aristobulus, who was executed by ScipiD^ 
beheld this choice withs secret indignsdon. Sle 
was an high-minded and ambitious woman; tiie 
marriage of hef dai^ter Mariamne to Hesod; 
Aggravated rather than pidliated the indignity of 
excluding her son» the rightftd heir of both tiw 
Asmonean families, from the (priesthood. Un» 
Herupulous as to her means of vengeance, she sent 
the pictures of her twx) diildt'en, a son and 
daughter, both of eicquisite beauty-, to Antony,- in 
order, by this urniatural and odious measure, to 
work on the peastoo» of the voluptuous Trtuvmr* 
Herod was sesaed with x^iireheasiott, chai^ed..at 
once his pc^icy, displaced Ananel, and instaHed 
.thie young Aristobulus in the . pontificate. But 
mistrust and hatred had taken too deep nooL 
•Alexandra was detected m a secret coriresyo nd t ace 
.with Cleopatra ; and a pliEoi whidbi d»e had fo rnmd 
%o fly wiui her son to t^e court of Egypt^ was 
<xiiy disconcetrt^d by the excessive vigilance -of 
Herod. Worse than all thi's^ when the ferirelT.faoy 
M>f Mventcen> the heir of tiseir ri^htM prmeeai 
jl^^aredbefere the amenbled natida at.tlie ftihtf 
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of TabemadeS) m the splendid oottume of dio 
High pviesC, and perfonaang his safenm office with 
the meet pesfect graoe, the papukr feeling was 
loo eTideUt to be miataken. H«rod saw tluit hit 
own saspicioBS were sadly verified^ he had raised 
up a dangerons rival to his power in the yoiuig 
Asmonean. He disseml^ed his jealousy, and 
joined in the general admiration ; but, contriving 
shortly after to remove die youth to Jericho, he 
caused him to be drowned by his eompaniona 
while bathing m a pool. He assumed great grief 
on the melancholy event, and attempted to divert 
^ popular uMlignadon by a ^lendid funeral, 
fiat the people were not deceived, still less the 
heart of the bereaved and wretched parent. AleX'' 
andra sent intelligence of the murder to Cleopatra^ 
who espoused her eausp with the wannest interest 
of a woman and a mother ; not without some se- 
cret suggestion from her ambition, which already 
begun to look towards Juda&a as a valuable pro^ 
vince of Egypt. Antony was at the height of 
his devotion to the luxurious queen : the ruin of 
Herod seemed ineyitable. With his oharacteristic 
boldness he determined to try the eflfect of his 
personal presence, which m^^t awaken early 
firiendship, and give weight to those more power** 
ftd arguments, the immense bribes, with which he 
hoped to secmre his cause. He left Jerusalem 
nnder the government of his uncle Joseph; he 
entrusted to his care not merely his interests, but 
bis incomparable Mariamne. He went, certainly, 
to danger, perhaps to deadi, and, with a stranffc 
jealousy, he could not endure that any one shoiud 
possess his wife even afl(nr his death, least of al) 
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the licentious Antony. He left a secret charge 
with Joseph, that if he should fail in his imssioB» 
Mariamne was to be inunediatdy put to death. 
During his absence, the incautious , Joseph be- 
trayed this secret order to Marianme ; her mother 
excited her to revenge. A sudden rumour sjnread 
abroad that Herod had been slain by AnUmy* 
Alexandra and Mariamne began to take immediate 
measures for securing the authority, but inte^ 
gence of an opposite nature frustrated their plans. 
On the return of Herod, his sister Salome, wounded 
at the haughtiness with which she had ever been 
treated by the proud Asmonean princess, endear 
Toured to poison his nund with suspicions of his 
wife, whom she accused of too intimate correspond* 
ence with Joseph the governor. Yet the beauty of 
Mariamne, once seen, overpowered eveiy emotion 
but that of unbounded love. ^ Unhappily, in the 
transport of tender reconciliation, Mariamne asked 
whether if he had really loved her, he would have 
given that fatal order for her death. Herod sprang 
from her arms in fury. The betrayal of this secret 
warranted his worst suspicions ; it could not have 
been yielded up but at the price of her honour. 
He would have slain her on the spot, but her 
beauty, even then, disarmed him ; his whole ven- 
geance fell on Joseph and Alexandra. The first 
ne executed, the second he imprisoned with every 
mark of insult. Cleopatra, in the mean tinie« 
having been unable to extort the gift of Judtea 
from her paramour, was obliged to content herself 
with the balsam gardens near Jericho. On her 
return from accompanying Antony in his cann 
paign to the Euphrates^ she entered Jerusalenii 
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Slid Herod was in as great danger iirom her love 
as from her hate. Whether from prudence or dis<- 
iike, he repelled her advances, and even entertained 
some thoughts of delivering hoth himself from a 
dangerous neighhour, and Antony from a fatal 
and imperious mistress, by her assassination. His 
friends dissuaded him from the hazardous measure; 
A short time afrer, he found himself engaged in a 
war, which he entered into with the ostensible de^^ 
sun of enforcing Cleopatra's right of tribute over 
Malchus, king of Arabia. By complying with the 
wishes of Antony on this point, the dextrous poli<> 
tkaan escaped taking any prominent part in the 
great war between the eastern and western world, 
Hrhi<^ was to award the empire to Antony or 
Octavius. In his first invasion of Arabia he was 
unsuccessful, and met with so signal a defeat, that 
he was constrained to change the war into one of 
sudden irruptions into the border of the enemy^ 
without risking a battle. A more tremendous 
Uow fell on Judaea, — ^an earthquake, which threw 
down many cities and destroyed 30,000 lives. 
The Arabs seized the opportunity of this disaster, 
and put the Jewish ambassadors to death; but this 
conduct enabled Herod to rouse the national spirit, 
and the Arabians, defeated with the loss of 5,000 
men, were besieged in their camp. Many surren<^ 
dered from want of water; the rest made a despe- 
rale but fatal sally, in which 7,000 more perished* 
Stilly though not personally engaged in the bat<^ 
Ue of Actium, Herod had reason to apprehend the 
triumph of Octavius CsBsar. Having secured 
every thing at home, he determined to meet the 
youthfrd conqueror at Rhodes* While one rem« 
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was htm secure; end the old HyretaiiB^ aam 
eighty years of age, at lei^h paid the last fen^tff 
for ^kving uiftfaafpfily beeo born to a lofty statioo^ 
for whioh be was uiifit. Tbe doeiimeBte m the 
royal archives o£ Heixid, .aceusedthe poor ^UL man 
q( haYing heen persuaded* hy his i&trigiung dbuif^ 
ter Alexandra, into ai treascmable oorrespcmdfinee 
with the Arabian king; other neoounts ascribe 
the invention of the plot to Herod. At all evei^^ 
it was fatal to Hyrcanu3» who thus closed a life 
of extraordinary vicissitude, borne with ooaatitUf 
tional indoleiBcei by a violent death. This dane^ 
lierod committed the governme&t to his brother 
Pheroras ; sent his mother, sister, and children to 
Massada; and ctHninitted Mariamne'aod hermother 
to the charge of his £iitkM partizans, Soemus 
and Joseph, in the fortress of AloxandrioB, with 
the saioe extraordinary injunctions which he had 
before left, that, in case of his death, Mariamie 
should be dispatched. He then set sail for Rhodes. 
He appeared before the conqueror, wkhout the 
diadem, but with all the dignity of an iudependent 
sovereign. He addressed him in a speech, whicb, 
disdainJAg ap<^ogy, enlarged on his obligariiinsj 
iHid avowed his attachment, to Antony. He de<* 
dared that, as a friend, he had given him the bMt 
advice; such advice as might have laade him 
again formidable to C»8»; he had begged bin 
to put Cleopatra to death, md. vigorously remime 
the war. " Antony," he pursued, '' adopted a cemneil 
miore fatal to himself^ more advantageous to ycvu. 
If, then, atla<^«ent to Antony be a crime, I pbad 
guilty ; but if, having thus seen hov steady and 
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ftiliiiifl I am in ny fitoiddbips, ymi dctonnine t« 
ImA me to jroiir &rtuBe8 by gradtodfi, defk^id oa 
the same finnneas bbA fidelky/' Thk lofty tOB« 
aaiL g«ierouB aeadaaeui won tke kindled heart of 
the arbiter of the -world's destinies. Caesar conir 
maBded the .dignified -suppliant to resume the diao 
dem^itieated him with great distinction, and H^od 
aatMfftd to Judaea, to the admiration of his parti*- 
vans, and the terror oi his enemies, thas ccHistantly 
hoeaking iordt with greater splendour from every 
iiansient doiid of danger. Caesar passed froaxi 
fihodes to Asia Minor ; thence through Syria to 
£gypt. Herod met hun at Ptolanais, made him 
a present of eight hundred talents, and, by the 
qpt^adour of his entertainment, and the provisions 
mih which he fiimished his army, still further cob<> 
ciliated his £nrour. After the conquest of Egypt, 
OetaTiua restored to him the part of his own ter«- 
riUnry formerly bestowed on Cleopatra, with Go*- 
dam. Hippo, Samma, and the maritime towns of 
Jompa, Anthedon, Gaaa, and the tower of Btrato. 

Tiuis, abroad, success seemed to wait on afl 
die designs o£ Herod ^ the neighbouring kings 
■n^^ admire and enyy the good fortune, or rather 
the xonsummate ability, with whieh he extricated 
himself from all his difiknlties, and continued adi- 
▼anduBg in the career o£ prosperity and power ; 
but at home the most miserable peasant might 
eon^assioaiate the wretchedness which filled his 
palace with dissension, mme, and bloodshed. 
The magnificence of Herod*s public life is strangely 
contrasted with the dark tragedy of his domestii; 
history. Mariamne had again extorted the fatal 
charge entrusted to Soenms; and indignant at 
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the jeeloufl detenmnation of her husband, thai 
she should not survive him, she met him on his 
return with repulsive indifierence, and even with 
tmdissembled dislike. Herod struggled between 
his love and his indignation; till one day, ia* 
stead of submitting to his caresses, in the height 
of her passion she reproached him, in terms of the 
utmost bitterness, with his barbarous conduct to 
her relations. The envious Salome watched evory 
opportunity of inflaming the resentment of hior 
brother ; and suborned his cup-bearer to accuse 
Mariamne of having bribed him to administer a 
poisonous philtre, or love-potion, to his master* 
Herod commanded her favourite eunuch, to whom 
all her secrets were entrusted, to be put to the 
rack. The tortured man denied aU knowledge of 
the poison, but exclaimed, that the conduct of his 
mistress was entirely owing to the information she 
had received from Soemus. Furious at this new 
proof of her infidelity, he ordered Soemus to be dis-^ 
patched at once, and summoned Mariamne before h 
tribunal of judges, who were too much in dread of 
his power not to pass the sentence of death. StiH 
Herod hesitated ; he had no immediate intentiott 
of proceeding further than imprisonment ; but his 
mother and sister so worked on his moody and 
violent temper that he at length issued out the 
fatal orders for her execution. To the horror of 
the spectators, her mother Alexandra assailed the 
wretched Mariamne, as she went to death, with a 
violent invective against her ingratitude to so 
gentle and affectionate an husband, loudly de* 
daring that she deserved the fate she was about 
.to suffer. The queen passed on in silence wilk 
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die dignity of conscious virtue; though deeply 
wounded at this disgraceftd and hypiocnfical con- 
duct of her mother, who thus sought to avert the 
Bniq>icion8 of Herod from herself, and to save her 
own life at the sacrifice of her daughter's faonouri 
^e would not condescend to betray her emotion. 
She met her death with the calm intrepidity of in** 
nocence; and died worthy y>f the noble house of 
which the last blood flowed in her veins. She 
was a woman of unrivalled beauty and a haughty 
spirit : unhappy in being the object of passionate 
attachment, which bordered on frenzy, to a man 
who had more or less concern in the murder of het 
grand&ther, father, brother, and unde, and who had 
twice commanded her death in case of his own. 
Strange conflict of duties! who shall decide, what 
ought to have been her feelings and her conduct? 

All the passions, which fmed the stormy mind 
of Herod, were alike without bound: from violent 
love, and violent resentment, he sank into as vio- 
lent remorse and despair. Everywhere, by day 
and night, he was haunted by the image of the 
murdered Mariamne; he called upon her name; 
he perpetually burst into passionate tears. In vain 
he tried every diversion,-^banquets, revels, the 
excitement of society. A sudden pestilence broke 
out, to which many of the noblest of his court and 
of his own personal friends fell a sacrifice $ he 
recognised, and trembled beneath die hand of 
the avenging Deity. On pretence of hunting, he 
sought out the.most melancholy solitude, tiU the 
disorder of his mind brought on disorder of body, 
and he vras seized with violent inflammation and 
pains in the back of his head, which led to tempo- 



vaij derangement. In tfaii state he lay at Sama* 
ria. The restlesi AlffiKaadra ipriniediately began ta 
lenew hardntrigues^ but his partisana seat iateiii* 
ganoe to him, «uid §hie was at kngdi oown^Ded to 
^cactitioB. 

Herod slowly laoovered &oni hk maLady^ but it 
kft an iBdetote gloom ap« h« Hund; Ld hi. 
stem temper, instead €»f being aofiatied by caiaanut^ 
aeesned to h«ve acqnirad a fiesoe and ntfiaf.iabl> 
propensity to cru^^ and bloodsbcd. His next 
Yietim was Costobaras, an Idumean, the husband 
af his siater fialome, whom she, in defiance of tha 
buv, bad divoreed ; and, through her madiinationa^ 
the unfortunate man was involved in the guilt of a 
pretended con^raey, and convicted of the con« 
aealment of some of the Aanumean partisans. He 
was put to death with many other men of rank and 
distiBction. From these horrible saeaes we may 
turn with satisfiustion to the peaoe and happmesa 
of the country, and the liberality and magnifioencA 
of Herod's publie administ»|tion. Yet Herod eitbtc 
did not understand, or more probably suspected 
as adverse to his interests, the strong and distmc- 
tive principles of the national diairaeter. Out- 
wardly profesamg the utmost respect for the rel^ 
gion of his subjects, he introduced publie exbibi-> 
tions and spectacles of every kind^ as if to recoiif« 
die the pe^e by degrees to foreign usages, and 
$o break down the wall of partition whidh aepa* 
rated them from other nations. He built a the»tca 
within the walls of Jerusalem, an amphitheatre of 
immense siae without. He celebrated quinquenniid 
games on a scale of unrivaUed splendoinr ; mvitad- 
Uie most distinguished proficients in eviery kind of 
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g^mnistic exercise, in chariet racings boxings and 
every kind of mmical and poetic att ; ofiered the 
most costly prizes ; and eyen introduced the bar*' 
hftrous spectacles of the Rottmnt^ fights of wild 
beasts, and combats of wild beasts widi ghdiatonr. 
The zealttus Jews looked oh in amazement^ and witdi 
praiseworthy thon^ oilent abhorrence, at theetsr 
sanguittary exhibitiDnS) so contrary to the mild 
genius of their great lawgiver's institutionsi But 
tlhen Herod proceeded to adorn his l^eatire witii 
sepre8esil:ailaons of the victories of Caesar,, and seit 
ap, as trophies around it» comj^ete siuts of armour 
wkMi had been taken in hts wars; the p^ple broke 
sot into a violent tnrauk, supposing l^t imagea- 
were concesd^. within these panopHea. To. appease, 
die genend dissatis&ction, Herod commanded onr 
of tbem tb be taken to. pieces in the sight of all the 
people ; and when a bare peg of* wood appeared 
Wftfam, their &tcontent and aa^er turned to langh^: 
ter and ridicide. But still a stern and dangerous 
o^hfunaBm prevailed among all who were zeidoariy 
attached to the institutions of their ancestora. 
Ten men-bowid themselvea by a soteian vow^ to 
assaainnMe the innovator in the scene of his deUn- 
qnency: one of th^n was bfindf yet, though her 
eould not assist in tiie dxeeutioav he was deter- 
Huned to share in the peril of the eiitofprise. 
Thesy entered the theatre with daggers under dieic 
dottbi, but the -vigflant poHce of Herod were on 
their guard, he received intiaiation and retuhned 
into the pebce. The men were qlprehended^ and 
instead of dehying^ boldiy avowed and jmatified 
their design. They endured t^e most ignsH? 
ihinioua tortnte,, bntdied firm, and unchnmted to 
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the last. The infonner, heing discovered, was 
torn to pieces by the populace; and though Herod 
witiii incredible pains detected and punished the 
rin^eaders in this affiray, he felt the insecurity of 
his government and even of his life, particularly 
in Jerusalem. Actuated by his fears as well as 
the magnificence of his disposition, he built a 
strong and splendid palace on the hill of Sion, re- 
built as a fortress the palace of Baris, which com* 
manded the temple, and called it Antonia. Still 
fhrther to secure himself against the turbulent dra> 
position of the capital, he determined to fomid oth^ 
eities which might be more at his devotion. They 
would serve the double purpose, of controlling the 
country as strong military posts, and afibrding him 
a retreat, on an emergency, from the disaneeted 
metropolis. With this view he built citadels, m 
Gab^ in Galilee, and Heshbon in Persea. The 
strongest measure was the rebuilding Samaria, 
which he did on a scale of great magnificence and 
strength, and peopled it partly with his soldiers, 
partly with the descendants of the old Samaritans, 
who hoped to see their temple likewise restored. 
But Herod did not neglect more noble and kingly 
means of regaining the lost affections of his sub* 
jects. A long drought, followed by unproductive 
seasons, involved not merely Judaea, but the ne%h« 
bouring countries likewise in all the horrors of 
famine, and its usual consequence— *a dreadful epi- 
demic pestilence. The litde com that remained, 
rotted, so that there was not enough seed to ^crop 
the ground. Herod instantly opened his treasures) 
secured a vast importation of grain from £g3^t» 
and made constant distributions, both of feod, 
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and of clothing. 50,000 persons are said to hare 
been maintained at his sole expense, and he even 
furnished com for seed to the neighbouring inhabit 
tants of Syria, 8o that the fame of his munificence 
not merely caused a strong reaction in his favour 
among his own subjects, but secured him a high 
degree o£ popularitj^ with all the bordering states. 
This great expenditure seems by no means to 
have exhausted the revenues of Herod. He still 
Indulged in his sumptuous passion for building. 
Having married a second Mariamne. the daughter 
of Sunon, an obscure individual of priestly Hneage» 
whom he appointed High-priest, he chose the spot 
an which he had defeated Antigonus, about seven 
miles from Jerusalem, as the site of a new fortified 
palace in his usual style of architecture. It stood 
on the gentle slope of a mound raised by human 
industry. The ascent was by a hundred steps to 
an enclosure of circular towers, within which were 
courts, ascending to the palace, which stood like a 
ekadel above the rest. A town rapidly grew around- 
the base of the hill. Water was brou^t by costly 
aqueducts fi-om a great distance. 

Thus, terrible to his adversaries, generally cour«* 
teotts, affable, and bounteous to- his countrymen 
and to strangers, securing his interests with Home 
and its rulers by the most costly adulation, Herod 
steadily*pursued his policy of counterbalancing, by 
a strong Grecian party, the turbulent and exdusive 
spirit of his Jewish subjects. More completely 
to secure this object, he determined to found a 
powerful city, chiefly colonized with Grecians, and 
dedicated to the name of his great Roman pro- 
tector. SlEonaria he had already called SebastCt 
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(the Attghst) ; the new city wm to take the name 
of Csesares. He chose a matitame 8itaation» for 
the advantage of ecmmieree, and may h&w^ thought 
of uniting in his new city the wealth of ancieirt 
Tyre with the greatness of Jerusalem; There was 
a small town called the tower of Stgatoriy mid-way 
between Jbppa sad Dorsu It poMessed a haTen, 
Kke ail the rest on that coast, dai^rous on ac- 
cotmt of the yioleht souths westerii wmds, agatnat 
whidi they had no protection^ He first fi>rmed a 
strong mole or breiikwater, by smBdng stones fifty 
feet long, eighteen wide, and niae deep. On this 
arose a pier two hundred feet wide, defended by a 
wall and towers. The entrance to this great arti- 
ficial haven was from the north ; and a vast fleet 
could thus. ride in perfect safety in a sort of double 
hnrbour. AH roim^^ ran a noble quay or ei^j^la- 
nade, aaid, probably wider this, were arched budd* 
ings for the entertamniene and residence of mari- 
B«rB« Above, the city rose like an an^phttheatre 
ki an un^mn line of sumptuous palaces. The sub- 
tflvtanessi arches^ for diaimige ai^ other purposes, 
were on so ^reat a scale tlmt Jbse;^s says there 
wus as mueh bufldtng below ground as above. In 
the ceiltfe stood agreafe temple dedicated to Csesar* 
with two cokwsol stattids^ one of Rone^ the other 
of Cmsar. A theatre and amphithcatrev the cus- 
tomary ornaments of a Oreeia^city, were )io< for- 
gotten. Cttsarea was twd velars befere it was 
c6Bl|deted. 

Thus Judflea was fiist sinking into a province of 
the Romaii empirer; and Herod, instead of head of 
the Hcbre# n^iffious rdpubiiet became lisore and 
mote on A level with the otl^r vasBat- kings. of 



ILomep His elder sotM by Manaame, Akxaader 
and Aristobulugy were not broii§^ up in Jewish 
tenets or customs, but s^it to Rome for their edu- 
cation, where they were received into the paLiee 
of Augustus, and treated with great care and dis* 
tinction. Nothing could exceed the estimation in 
which Herod stood, both with the eu^ror and hk 
favourite, Agrippa. Caesar was saud to assign 
Herod the ne^t place in his favour to Agrippa ; 
Agrippa to esteem Herod higher than any of his 
friends, except Augustus. Wl^never either visited 
the eastern provinces, Herod was the first to pay 
his homage. To see Agrippa he sailed to Mitylene, 
and afVerwards entertained Augustus himself in 
Syria. On one occasion, when Agrippa was en- 
gaged in war near the Bosphorus, Herod suddenly 
appeared with a lar^e fleet, and through all the 
campaign assisted hun with his personal support 
and advice* Herod took advantage of this alliance 
to enlarge his dominions. A district to the east 
of the sea of Genessareth was farmed by a certain 
Zenodorus. This man maintained a suspicious 
connexion with the freebooters^ who dwelt in the 
mountain caves of Trachonitis. The whole pro- 
vince was made over to Herod, who« with his cus- 
tomary rigour and severity, suppressed and hunted 
down the robbers. Zenodcnrus, and some of the 
Gadsurenes, who compkuned of oppression, laid 
their grievances first before Agrippa, afterwards 
before Augustus himself; but found their ears 
dosed (gainst all representations to the disadvan- 
tage of Herod. Part of this district was created 
into a Tetffarchate for his brother Fheroras. At 
Paneas, near, the fountains of the J<»:dan9 where 
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Caesarea Philippi afterwards %tood, was built a 
temple of white marble to the honour of Csesar. 

But the higher Herod advanced in the good 
graces of the Romans, by these costly and en- 
during marks of his adulation, the lower he sank 
in the good-will of his zealous Jewish subjects. 
They suspected him, not without reason, of a fixed 
design to heathenize their nation and country. 
Neither his munificence in diminishing their an- 
nual tax one third, nor his severities, could sup- 
press their deep though secret murmurs. He 
exercised a stern and vigilant police, interdicted 
all fraternities and assemblies, occasionally sur- 
prized the most disafiected, and hurried them to 
the Hyrcania (his Bastile), whence they never re- 
turned. He was even said to walk the streets in 
disguise, to detect secret conspiracies, and form a 
judgment of the popular feeling ; at one time he 
had determined to exact a general oath of allo- 
wance, but the stricter and more powerful of the 
Pharisees, and the Essenes, an ascetic fraternity, 
openly refusing compliance, he thought it better 
to urge the matter no further. 

At length he determined on a measure, which he 
hoped would at the same time employ Che people, 
and ingratiate himself with all classes, the rebuild- 
ing the temple in its former pride and magnificence. 
The lapse of five hundred years, and the sieges 
which it had undergone, as it was the great military 
post of the nation, had much dilapidated the struc-» 
ture of Zorobabel. But the suspicious Jews beheld 
the work of demolition commence with the utmost 
jealousy and apprehension, lest, under pretence of 
repairing, the king should destroy entirely their 
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sanctuary of their God. The prudence of Herod 
calmed their fears ; he made immense preparations 
before he threw down the old building : the work 
proceeded with the greatest regularity, and the na- 
tioa saw with the utmost pride a new fabric of more 
regular and stately architecture crowning the brow 
of Moriah with its glittering masses of white 
marble and pinnacles of gold. Yet even while 
the temple was proceeding, Herod maintained his 
doable character ; he presided at the Olympic 
games, made magnificent donations for their sup- 
port, and the Jewish monarch was .nominated per- 
petual president of this solemn festival of Greece. 
On the other hand, Agrippa, on an excursion into 
Judsea, during which Herod showed him all his 
great works, ofiered one hundred oxen in the 
Temple, and feasted the whole people. 

But the declining days of Herod were to be 
darkened with a domestic tragedy, as melancholy 
and awful as those of his earlier life. His sump- 
tuous palaces were again to resound with strife, 
mourning, and murder. Never was an instance in 
which the heathen might recognise so distinctly 
their avenging Nemesis ; or those of purer faith 
the pt)vidence of a just and holy God, making 
cruelty its own avenger, and leaving crime to work 
its late, though natural cons^uences, horror, ruin, 
and desolation. It might have seemed, that the 
spirit of the injured Mariamne hovered over the 
devoted house, and involving the innocent as well 
as the guilty in the common ruin, designated 
the dwelling of her murderous husband as the 
perpetual scene of misery and bloodshed. On the 
return of Alexander and Ari9tobulus> the two sons 

i2 
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of Mariamne, to Jerusalem, tliey were reoeived, noti 
withstanding their Roman education, with genend 
enthusiasm. The grace and beauty of their persons, 
their affable manners, above all the blood of the 
ancient Asmonean princes, which flowed in their 
veins, rendered them objects of the deepest interest 
to the whole Hebrew nation, Herod married them : 
Alexander to Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelans, 
king of Cappadocia ; Aristobulus to Mariamne, the 
daughter of Salome. Notwithstanding this, the en* 
vious mind of Salome, the sister of Herod, sickened 
at their praises. Both her conscience, and that of 
her brother Pheroras, reproached them with their 
share in the murder of Mariamne; they appre- 
hended direct vengeance, on the accession of the 
young princes. The youths themselves, perhaps, 
spoke without much discretion or reserve about 
their mother's &te ; and rumours, aggravated by 
Salome and her party, began to spread abroad that 
they announced themselves as her future avengers. 
For three years these insinuations made no deep 
impreraion on th« mind of Herod, who was juody 
proud of the popularity of his sons; but while 
he was absent with Agrippa, in his war near the 
Bosphorus, during which period he obtained for 
the Jews of Asia Minor a ratification of all their 
privileges, which the Greeks had ^ideavoured to 
wrest from them ; these sinist^ reports b^an to 
obtain much strength and consistency, and con- 
sequently more credit with the susfMcious father. 
Herod resorted to a most dangerous measure, in 
order to subdue the pride of his sons, and make 
them more entirely subservient to his will. He 
sent for his older son, Antipater, whom he formerly 
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had by Doris, the wife whom he divorced to marry 
Mariamne, and set him up as a sort of counterpoise 
to the popularity and hopes of Alexander and 
Aristobulus. The dark, designing, said unscru- 
pulously ambitious Antipater entered into all the 
plots of Salome and Pheroras ; and, as Herod had 
permission from Rome to bequeath his crown to 
whichever of his sons he chose, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of alienating his father's affections from the 
sons of Mariamne. Herod, to place him more on 
a level with his rivals, introduced him to Agrippa, 
and sent him in the suite of his powerful friend to 
Rome. From Rome the artful youth stedfastly 
pursued, by means of letters, his insidious designs, 
till the mind of Herod was so inflamed, that he 
determined to accuse his sons before the tribunal 
of Augustus. The king of Judaea and the two 
royal youths appeared before the emperor at Aqui- 
leia. Herod opened the charge by accusing them 
of unnatural obstinacy and msobedience, and of 
entering into criminal practices against his life. 
Shocked at this dreadful charge, the youths stood 
silent, unable to exculpate themselves, without 
criminating their jealous and cruel father. Their 
situation, and still more their silence, and the 
modest defence, into which they at length entered, 
excited the deepest interest in their favour; and 
Augustus, with that temperance and moderation 
which distinguished all his actions afler he became 
emperor, succeeded in reconciling the father to 
his children. Herod returned with them to Jeru- 
salem. Still, however, infatuated in favour of 
Antipater, he declared him his heir ; in default of 
his issue, the succession was to pass to the sons 
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of Mariamne. A short and deceitful peace ensued^ 
during which, Herod, having finished his splendid 
city of Caesarea, solemnly dedicated it, at a great 
festival, to the emperor, and instituted quin- 
quennial games to his honour. He founded at the 
same time the towns of Antipatris, Cypron, and 
Phasaelis ; and built a lofly tower in Jerusalem, 
called likewise afler the name of his elder brother 
Phasael. Before long, the domestic dissensions 
broke out anew with greater violence. Antipater, 
sometimes insidiously exculpating, sometimes art- 
fully accusing his brothers, kept the mind of Herod 
in a continued fever of suspicious excitement. The 
king's own favourite brother, Pheroras, increased 
his wretchedness. He had become so infatuated 
with the love of a female slave, as to refuse the 
hand of one of Herod's daughters. Not long 
afler, on the offer of another daughter, Pheroras 
consented to break off his connection with the 
slave. But before the espousals, he again changed 
his mind, and refused to conclude the marriage. 
Pheroras was a still worse enemy to the peace of 
Herod. He instilled into the mind of Alexander, 
that his father secretly cherished a guilty passion 
for his. wife Glaphyra. Alexander boldly ques- 
tioned Herod about this scandalous imputation. 
Pheroras, to avoid the fury of his justly offended 
brother, laid the plot to the instigation of Salome, 
who vindicated herself with great energy. Yet 
these two dangerous inmates for some time lost 
their influence in the court. But the wily Anti- 
pater still remained ; the sons of Mariamne were 
every day accused of new plots ; sometimes with 
perverting the eunuchs who held the chief of&ces 
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about the ro^ral person, from whom they were said 
to have discovered the secret and feminine artifices 
which Herod used, to disguise the advance of 
old age ; sometimes with designing the death of 
their father; or with a design of flying to Rome, 
or with entering into treasonable correspondence 
with the Parthians.. Night and day these charges 
were repeated ; the whole court became a scene of 
slooni, suspicion, and distrust. Friend shrunk 
nrom friend; every society. swarmed with spies; 
men accused each other, from personal and private 
grounds of animosity. Sometimes their evU prac- 
tices recoiled on their own heads ; when the evi- 
dence was insufficient, Herod, disappointed of his 
victims, wreaked his vengeance on the accusers. 
Those who frequented the presence of the sove- 
reign, were suspected of smister designs ; those 
who stood aloof, were self-convicted of disloyalty. 
Whoever had at any time shown marks of favour 
or attachment to the suspected sons of Mariamne, 
though his own most firm and stedfast friends, 
fell into disffrace. At length, all the confidential 
slaves of Alexander having been put to the rack, 
some kind of evidence was wrung from their ex- 
torted confessions, and the unhappy youth com- 
mitted to prison and loaded with chains, ^ere 
he adopted a strange and desperate measure ; he 
s^t four papers to his father, filled with the most 
extravagant and improbable treasons, in all of 
which he avowed his participation, but implicated 
Salome, Pheroras, and all the most influential and 
faith^l ministers of his &ther. Herod was worked 
up to a pitch of frenzy^ persons of all ranks were 
daily seized, and either put to the torture, or exe- 
cuted at once. 
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At length Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, t^ 
father-in-law of Alexander, arrived at the court of 
Jerusalem. By first dexterously homouring die 
phrenzy of Herod, and pretending to enter into 
his suspicions ; afterwards by arguing dispassion- 
ately the improbability of the accusations, he suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the father and son, ta^d 
Alexander was reinstated in freedom and faTour. 

At this period Herod was not without anxiety 
arising from foreign disturbances. With all his 
vigour and severity he had never entirely sup- 
pressed the banditti of the Trachonitis. Encour 
raged by the secret protection of the Arabs, this 
lawless race commenced new depredations. Obodes 
was at that time king of Arabia Petrea, but all the 
authority was in the hands of Syllseus. This 
Syllssus had at one time proposed to marry Salome, 
the sister of Herod ; but the abjuration of his re- 
ligion being demanded as the price of the connec- 
tion, he broke off the match, declaring that he 
should be stoned by the Arabians lor such a com- 
pliance. The troops of Herod pursued the ban- 
ditti into the dominions of Obodes, destroyed 
Repta, their strong hold, and discomfited an Ara- 
bian force which espoused their party. This was 
represented by SyUseus, at Rome, as a wanton 
and unprovoked aggression upon the kingdom of 
Arabia. The credit of Herod began to waver; 
but he immediately dispatched the eloquent Nieo- 
laus of Damaseiis (an historian whose contempo- 
rary life of Herod is unfortunately lost) to the 
Roman Court, and through his address the cause 
assumed a better aspect, and was finally settled 
not only to his exculpation, but to his honour. 
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Augustus hftd even determined to confer on Hevod 
the kingdom of the Nabathean Arabians : but the 
dreadful dissensions in his l&mily, which had again 
broken out with greater fury than ever, induced 
the cautious Emperor at least to delay his munifi'^ 
cent intention. Antipater, Salome, and Pheroras, 
had again obtained the ear of Herod. He wrote 
to Rome the most dreadful charges against the 
sons of Mariamne ; and Augustus, after endea« 
vouring to sooth the maddened spirit of the &ther, 
consented that the sons should be brought to trial 
atBerytus. Satuminus and Volumnius, the go^ 
vemors of Syria, presided in the court. The only 
fact which was clearly proved against the^n was a 
design of flying beyond the power of their suspi*^ 
cious fether ; but so strong were the charges, and 
so vehement the exertions of Herod, who acted as 
his own advocate, examining witnesses, and read* 
ing documents with the strongest and most violent 
emphasis, that a verdict of condenmation was at 
length extorted from a majority of the council. 
The unhappy youths, who had not been permit!^ 
to make their defence, awaited their doom in si- 
lence. Yet still Herod wanted courage to execute 
his own barbarous design. The whole people, 
particularly the army, looked on in deep but sup- 
pressed interest, tOl one Teron, a gallant soldier, 
openly expressed the general feeling in the pre^ 
sence of the monarch. His interference turned 
out, eventually, fatal to himself and to the sons of 
Mariamne. He was accused of having tampered 
with the barber of Herod against his life ; and 
Alexander was implicated as privy to the crime. 
The son of the barber, to save his fadier's Hfe, 
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confinned the accusation. Teron was put to death 
on the spot, and the final order issued that Alex<^ 
ander and his brother should be strangled al 
Sebaste. Either on this or on some similar oc- 
casion, his imperial protector, Augustus, uttered 
this bitter sarcasm — that he had rather be one of 
Herod's swine than one of his sons. 

The crime did not remain long unavenged ; it 
recoiled with dreadful force against almost all 
who were implicated. The low-born wife of Phe- 
roras had connected herself with the Pharisaic 
party ; and when, on the refusal o£ 7000 of this 
faction to take an oath of allegiance to Augustus 
and to Herod, they were heavily fiped, she dis- 
charged the whole of the mulct. Rumours began 
to spread abroad of prc^hecies, which declared 
that God intended to transfer the government of 
his people from the line of Herod to that of Phe- 
roras. Pheroras was commanded to separate 
himself from his wife, to whom all these intrigues 
were attributed. He refused, and lost all the 
favour with which he had been once regarded by. 
his brother and benefactor. Yet, when a shoort 
time after he fell ill, and lay on his dea.th-bed, the 
kindly feelings of Herod revived, and he visited 
him with fraternal tenderness. On the death of 
Pheroras suspicions began to arise that his malady 
was not in the course of nature : two of his freed- 
men openly charged his wife with having poisoned 
him. Herod ordered a strict investigation of the 
transaction: in the process a darker and more 
hcNcrible secret came to light. Antipater, the be- 
loved son, for whom he had imbrued his hands in 
the blood of his own children — Antipater, the heir 
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of -fais kingdoms-was clearly proved to have con» 
spired with Pheroras to poison his old and doting 
father, and thus to secure and accelerate his own 
succession. The wife of Pheroras acknowledged 
the whole plot, and declared that the affectionate 
conduct of Herod to Pheroras, on his death-bed, 
had melted the heart of the fratricide, who had 
commanded her to throw into the fire the subtle 
poison which had. already been prepared. His 
wife, Mariamne, daughter of Simon the High 
priest, was implicated in the conspiracy : he repu- 
diated her immediately, deposed her father, and 
appointed Mattathias to the high priesthood. An- 
tipater was at Rome; and tl^e horror-stricken 
Herod dissembled his detection of the conspiracy ; 
yet still obscure intimations spread abroad, which, 
however, did not reach the ears of Antipater. 
Triumphing in the success of his intrigues and the 
unbounded promises of support which he had 
purchased at Rome — confident in his speedy if 
not immediate inheritance of the throne — ^in all 
the pride of successful guilt, and the malignant 
assurance that his rivals were entirely removed by 
death, Antipater landed at Caesarea. The once- 
crowded port seemed a solitude ; no acclamations 
jrose around him, no deputations waited upon him 
at his landing; the few people who met turned 
aloof, or looked on as if they now dared to hate 
him undisguisedly ; every one seemed in posses- 
sion of some fearful secret, of which he alone was 
ignorant. It was too late to fly : he was constrained 
to dissemble his terrors, and proceed to Jerusalem^ 
There he was immediately summoned before the 
tribunal of Herod, who sate with Varus, the Roman 
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governor of Syria, for his assessor. The proofs of 
kis guilt were fall and conclusire: he was con« 
demned without the least hesitation. Herod^ 
already afflicted by his last mortal malady, de- 
layed the execution, but in the mean time made 
his final alterations in his will. He bequeathed 
the kingdom to Antipas, passing over Archelam 
and Philip, who were supposed to be implicated 
in the conspiracy of Antipater. He left splendid 
bequests to Caesar, to his wife Julia, to her sons* 
his friends, and even his freedman. Thus the 
great and magnificent Herod lay, afflicted in body 
by the most painful and loathsome malady, tor* 
mented in mind by the ingratitude of his favourite 
son — perhaps with remorse for the murder of those 
of Mariamne. His last hours were still further 
embittered by the turbulence and disaffection of 
his subjects. 

Among the inrnovations of Herod nothinff of«- 
fended the eyes of the zealous Jews more than a 
large golden eagle, which he had placed over the 
great gate of the temple. Some daring and enthu- 
siastic youths, instigated by two celebrated teadi- 
ers, named Judas and Matthias, conspired to tear 
down the offensive emblem. On a rumour of 
Herod*s death, they put their design in execution. 
Being apprehended, they boldly justified their con* 
duct. Herod at first assumed something like mo^ 
deration : he assembled the chiefs of the people, 
reproached them with the ungrateful return which 
they made for his munificence in rebuilding the 
temple, which the Asmonean princes had left in 
decay; and only displaced Mattathias, the H^ 
priest, who was suspected to have encouraged tbe 
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enterprise. The most crimiiial of the actual aiH 
sailants and their teachers were burnt alive. But 
now the disorder of the king made sensible pro- 
gress ; a slow fire seemed oreeping ttu-ough all his 
vital parts ; he had a rabid ai^>etite, which he dared 
not gratify on account of internal ulcers, and dread* 
tal. pains, particularly in the colon. Dropsical 
sjmptoms appeared in his feet, which were swoln, 
sad exuded* Ulcers, which bred worms, preyed on 
the lower region of his belly and the adjacent parts. 
His breathing was difficult; and violent spasms, 
which seemed to give him unnatural strength, 
convulsed his frame. He soi^ht relief from the 
warm bituminous baths of Callirhoe, but returned 
to Jeridbo without improvement. There the frenzy 
of his malady "working on the natural sternness of 
his disposition, he is said to have imagined a Mai 
of testamentary cruelty, almost too horrible to be 
believed: he determined to extort an universal 
roouming for his death from the reluctant people* 
He commanded some of all the chief families in 
Judaea to be sensed, shut up in the Hippodrome^ 
amd strictly enjoined his sister Salome that, imme-^ 
diately he expdred, the guards should be let looser 
and an unsparing massacre commence. Thus a 
wide, and general, and heartfelt wailing would 
spread throughout all the land with the news of 
his death. But the dying requests of kings pro- 
verbiaUy fail of theh- accomplishment, and, happily 
for human nature, this sanguinary injunction was 
disregarded. 

Among these atrocities of the later days of 
Herod, what is called the Massacre of the Inno-^ 
cents (which took place late in the year before. 
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or early in the same year with, the death of Herod, 
four years hefore the vulgar aera of Christ,) passed 
away unnoticed. The murder of a few children, 
in a small village near Jerusalem, would excite 
little sensation among such a succession of dread- 
ful events, except among the immediate sufferers. 
The jealousy of Herod against any one who should 
be born as a King in JucUea — ^the dread that the 
high religious spirit of the people, might be re- 
excited by the hope of a real Messiah — ^as well as 
the summary manner in which he endeavoured to 
rid himself of the object of his fears, are strictly in 
accordance with the relentlessness and decision of 
his character. 

At length, just before his death, the ratification of 
the sentence against Antipater arrived from Rome. 
It found Herod in a paroxysm of torment so great 
that he had attempted to lay violent hands on him- 
self. The rumour of his death Induced Antipater 
to make a desperate attempt to bribe the keeper of 
his prison. This last offence was fatal. Herod 
just raised himself up in his bed to give the man- 
date for his execution, and then fell back — had 
only time once more to remodel his will ; and thus, 
dispensing death on one hand, and kingdoms on 
the other, expired. 
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The executioner had made frightful ravages in the 
family of Herod ; but still a powerful, if united, 
race survived. Ten wives of Herod are mentioned 
in history. The^r*^ Doris, the mother of Antipater 
the last and the only unpitied victim of his venge- 
ance. The second, Mariamne, the Asmonean prin- 
cess, the mother of the unfortunate Aristobulus and 
Alexander, and of two daughters, Salampsio and 
Cypros. Aristobulus, by Bernice his cousin, left 
four children — 1, Herod Agrippa, who became dis- 
tinguished at a later period — 2, Herodias, infamous 
for her divorce of her first husband, her uncle 
Philip, and her incestuous marriage with Herod 
Antipas — 3, Aristobulus — 4, Herod. The third 
wife of Herod the Great was Mariamne, daughter 
of Simon the High Priest, the mother of Herod 
Philip. The name of Herod Philip was effaced 
from the will of his father, on account of his 
mother's supposed connection with the conspiracy 
against his life. The fourth, a niece by the bro- 
ther's side; the fifth, a niece by the sister's side, 
whose names do not appear, and who had no issue. 
The nxth, Malthace, a Samaritan, the mother of — 
1, Archelaus — 2, Herod Antipas — 8, Olympias. 
It was among this family that his dominions were 
chiefly divided. The seventh, Cleopatra of Jerusa- 
lem, mother of— 1, Herod — ^, Philip, Tetrarch of 
Trachonitis. The eighth, Pellas, the mother of 
Phasaelis. The ninth, Phedra, mother of Roxana. 
The tenths Elpis, the mother of Salome. 
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The will of Herod had designated the sons of 
Malthace, as his, successors. To Herod Antipas 
were assigned Galilee and Peraea — to Archelaus, 
Idumsea, Samaria, and Judaea. Archelaus at once 
assumed the direction of afiairs in Jerusalem. The 
funeral of his father was the first ohject of his 
care. The lifeless remains of Herod seemed to 
retain his characteristic magnificence. The body 
was borne aloft on a bier, which was adorned with 
costly precious stones. The linen was of the richest 
dye ; the winding-sheet of purple. It still wore 
the diadem, and, above that, the golden crown of 
royalty — the sceptre was in its hand. The sons 
and relatives of Herod attended the bier. All the 
military force followed, distributed according tx) 
their nations. First his body-guard — then his 
foreign mercenaries, Thracians, Germans, Gauls — 
then the rest of the army, in war array. Last 
came five hundred of his court-officers, bearing 
sweet spices, with which the Jews embalmed the 
dead. In this pomp the procession passed on, by 
slow stages, to the Herodium, a fortified palace 
about twenty-five miles from Jericho. 

Archelaus, according to Jewish usage, mourned 
for seven days; but rumours were industriously 
propagated by his enemies, that, while he wore the 
decent garb of sorrow during the day-time, his 
nights were abandoned to revdry, and to the most 
imdisguised rejoicing among his own private friends. 
At the end of this time, he gave a splendid fiineral 
banquet to the whole people, and then entered the 
Temple in great pomp amid general acclamations ; 
and, taking his seat on a golden throne, delivered 
an address to the multitude. His speech was con- 
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eilifttovy and temperate. He alluded to his father^8 
c^preasiona—rthanked the people for their loyal 
rec^tion — promised to reward their ^ood conduct 
—but declined assuming the royal diadem tiU his 
&dier's testament should be ratified at Rome. The 
people vied with each other in the vehemence of 
their ^plause, but their acclamadonSk were mingled 
with demands by no means so acceptable to the 
royal ear. Some called for a diminution of the 
public burthen ; others for the release of the pri* 
sonersy with whom Herod had crowded the dun* 
geons; some more specifically for the entire aban- 
domaent of the taxes on the sale of commodities 
in the markets, which had been levied with the 
utmost rigour. Archelaus listened with great affii- 
bihty, promised largely, and, having performed 
sacrifice, retired. 

While he mas preparing for his voyage, the 
xealous party which had been concerned in the de- 
molition of the Eagle, collected their strength. 
They bewailed with firantic outcries the death of 
Matthias, the teacher, and his seditious pupils, 
who had even been deprived of the rites of burial 
by the .unrelenting rigour of Herod'-rand no unin- 
telligible execrations against the deceased monarch 
were mingled with their lamentations. They de- 
manded the summary punishment of all who had 
been employed in the recent executions, the ex- 
{ndsion of the High Priest, and the substitution of 
one more legally appointed. Archelaus attempted 
to allay the tumult by conciliatory measures. He 
sent (Qs&cer after officer to sooth, to expostulate^ 
to admonish, to threaten. Argument and menace 
were alike unavaiUng. The clamorous multitude 
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would listen to neither, and the sedition grew every 
day more alarming. The danger was more urgent on 
account of the approaching Passover, which assem- 
bled the Jews from all quarters of the country, and 
even strangers from the most remote parts of the 
world. If it was difficult at any time to keep the 
fimatical multitude of Jerusalem in check, it was still 
more so, when this formidable addition was made to 
their numbers. The leaders of the faction-held their 
meetings in the Temple itself, where they were 
abundantly supplied with provisions by their friends, 
who did not scruple to beg in their behalf. It was 
high time to interfere, and Archelaus sent a centu*' 
rion with a band of soldiers to disperse the multitude, 
to apprehend the ring-leaders, and bring them before 
his tribunal. They arrived while the sacrifice was 
offering. The zealots inflamed the multitude, who 
attacked the soldiers, many of whom were stoned ;. 
the rest, with the centurion, made their escape, but 
with great difficulty, and dreadfully maimed. This 
done, the sacrifice quietly proceeded. Archelaus 
found it necessary, if he would not at once throw 
up aU his authority, to act with greater vigour* 
He gave orders for a large body of troops to ad- 
vance. The cavalry cut off the strangers from the 
provinces who were encamped without the city, 
from the zealots who occupied the Temple. The 
multitude fled on all sides; those of Jerusalem 
dispersed; the strangers retreated to the moun- 
tains ; 3000 were slain. Archelaus issued a pro- 
clamation, commanding all the strangers to return 
to their homes; they obeyed with reluctance, and, 
to the universal horror, the great national festival* 
thus interrupted, was not concluded. . 
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Archelaus set out for Rome, accompanied by 
Nicolaus of Damascus, and many of bis relatives, 
all with the ostensible purpose of supporting his 
elaim to the throne, some with the secret design of 
thwarting his advancement. Among the latter was 
Salome, the false and intriguing sister of Herod. 
At Csesarea he met Sabinus, the Procurator of 
Syria, who was hastening to Judsea, in order to 
make himself master of the treasures lefl by Herod, 
and to obtain military possession of the country, 
by seizing the fortresses which that king had built. 
Through the interference of Varus, the prefect of 
Syria, Sabinus agreed to suspend his march, to 
leave Archelaus in possession of the treasures, and 
to undertake no measure till the arrival of^an edict 
from Rome. But no sooner had Archelaus set 
nail, and Varus returned to Antioch, than Sabinus 
marched to Jerusalem, seized the palace, sum- 
moned the keepers of the treasures to render up 
their accounts, and the military officers to cede the 
fortresses. All, however, remained faithful to their 
charge, and refused to comply without direct orders 
from Rome. 

Archelaus had to encounter a formidable op- 
position to his attainment of the royal dignity, not 
merely from the caprice or pride oi the Emperor, 
but from intrigues set on foot in his own family. 
His younger brother, Herod Antipas, arrived in 
Rome to maintain his own pretensions to the 
crown, grounded on a former will of Herod, made, 
as his party asserted, when his father was in a 
saner state of mind than at his decease, and in 
which he was named first. His mother Malthace, 
Salome his aunt, Ptolemy the brother of Nicolaus 
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of Damascus, a great favourite with his father, ^d 
Irenaeus, a man of great eloquence and ability, 
espoused the party of Antipas. Augustus ap* 
pointed a solemn hearing of the cause, and in that 
naughty spirit Which delighted in displaying kings 
publicly pleading for their thrones before the foot- 
stool of Roman subjects, appointed Caius, die s6n 
of Agrippa, and his own daughter Julia, a^rwards 
noted for her profligacy, to preside on the occa- 
sion. Antipater, the son of Salome, conducted the 
cause of Herod Antipas. He insisted on the 
former will of Herod — accused Archelaus of as* 
suming the crown without the sanction of the Em- 
peror — of unseemly rejoicings at the death of his 
father — and of wanton acts of tjn^anny against the 
people — urging and aggravating the dreadM 
slaughter during the tumult of the Passover. The 
eloquent Nicolaus of Damascus maintained die 
cause of Archelaus with his accustomed abili^. 
The Emperor took time to delibei*ate on his judg- 
ment. 

While these affairs were pending at Rome, intel- 
ligence arrived that Judaea was in a state of in- 
surrection. The rapacity and insolence of Sabinus 
had exasperafted the people, already in a state of 
tumuhuary excitement. Varus advaikiced to Jenh* 
salem, seized the I'ingleaders, and re-established 
6rder — btit unfortunately left Sabinus behind him 
to maintain the p^ace. The Sole objiect of this 
unscrupulous commander was to find an opporta- 
luty and excuse for seizing the temtyting treasures 
6f this opulent city, as welt those left by Herod, as 
the more inestimable riches contained in the Tenvpk. 
All his acts tended to goad the people to insur- 
recdon. 
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The Pentecost drew on, and the Jew8 gathered 
together from all quarters with the deliberate in- 
tention of wreakinc their vengeance on Sabinus* 
From both the Gi£lees, firom idumaea, from Jeri^- 
choy and from the provinces beyond Jordan, vast 
multitudes came crowding into the city. One party 
encamped in the circus to the south, one occupiea 
a^ position to the north, another to the west of the 
Teniple ; and thus shut up the single legion of Varus 
in the Palace. Sabinus sent pressing messages to 
Varufr for relief. In the meantime he himself, for 
with more than Roman rapacity he does not seem 
to have possessed Roman valour, ascending the 
lofty tower of Phasaelis, gave orders to his troops 
to make a desperate sally, and force their way to 
tbe Temj^e. The Jews, though repelled by the 
^iplined valour of tbe legionaries, fbught with 
osurage, and, moundag cm the roo& of the cloisters 
OS porticoes which surrounded the outer court of 
^ Temple, annoyed the assailants with stones, 
javelins, and other missiles. The Romans at length 
set fire to the cloisters, the roofs of which were 
made of wood, cemented with pitch and wax ; and 
the whole miignificent range became one immense 
conflagraticm : the gilding melted, the columns fell, 
and all tbe Jews upon the roof were either crushed 
to death among the bkueing ruins, or lay victims to 
tbe unrelttiting fury of the enemy: some of the 
more desperate fell on their own swords : not one 
escaped. But the flames could not repress the 
daring rapacity of the Roman soldiery : they broke 
into the Temple, plundered on all sides, and even 
seized the sacred treasures, from which Sabinus 
secured the greater part of 400 talents; the rest 
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was secreted by the pillagers. Maddened wkh thk 
outrage, the bravest of the Jews assembled from all 
quarters, besieged the palace, but offered Sabinut 
his life if he and his legion would evacuate the city* 
Many of Herod's soldiers deserted to the Jews; 
but, on the other hand, two distinguished officers^ 
Rufus, the commander of Herod's cavalry, and 
Gratus, the captain of his infantry, with 3000 Sa- 
maritan troops, joined Sabinus. The Jews pressed 
the siege with vigour, and began. to mine the 
palace; at the same time urging Sabinus to quit 
the city, and leave them to their own government; 
but Sabinus would not trust their faith. 

The whole country was in the same dreadfiil 
state of anarchy. The severe military police of 
Herod was now withdrawn or suspended, on ac^ 
count of the uncertainty of the succession. The 
Romans exercised all the oppression without af- 
fording the protection of despotic sovereignty : and 
at the period when the nation was in the highest 
state of excitement — some looking forward, with 
sober patriotism, to the restoration of their na- 
tional independence* — others, of more ardent zeal, 
to the fulfilment of their national prophecies in the 
person of some mighty conqueror, the fame of 
whose destined birth at this period prevailed, ac- 
cording to the expression of the Roman historian, 
throughout all the East, — the whole country was 
without any regular government; adventurer afber 
adventurer sprang up in every quarter, not one of 
whom was too base- or too desperate to assemble a 
number, either of daring robbers or deluded fana- 
tics, around his standard. Two thousand of He- 
rod's troops having been dismissed, spread over 
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Judaea, subsisted on plunder, and besieged Achiab, 
a cousin of Herod, who. took refuge in the moun- 
tains. One Judas, son of Hezekias, a noted cap- 
tain of banditti, surprised Sepphoris, seized the 
treasures, and plundered the armory, from which 
he supplied his followers, who became the terror 
of the district. Simon, a slave of Herod, a man of 
great personal strength and beauty, had the auda- 
city to assume the diadem. He plundered the palace 
in Jericho, and several of the other royal resi- 
dences ; his followers burnt that of Betharamptha, 
near the Jordan. He was at length attacked by 
Gratus, taken in a ravine, and beheaded. Another 
adventurer, Athronges, a common shepherd, with 
his four brothers, men of extraordinary personal 
strength and courage, collected a predatory band, 
and waged open war both against the Romans and 
the royal party. Athronges also assumed the dia- 
dem. He had the boldness to attack a Roman 
cohort, which was escorting a convoy of provisions 
and arms, near Emmaus. One centurion and 400 
men were killed ; the rest escaped with difficultyi 
leaving the dead on the field of battle. Nothing 
could exceed the rapacity and cruelty of this band. 
They were not subdued till long after, when one 
brother having been slain in battle by Gratus, the 
other in a conflict against Ptolemy, and the eldest 
taken, the youngest, who survived, broken in spirit, 
and finding his troops dispersed, surrendered to 
Archelaus. 

In consequence of urgent entreaties from Sabi- 
nus, and dreading the peril in which his legion was 
placed. Varus, the Prefect of Syria, assembled at 
Ptolemais the two legions remaining in Syria, and 
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four troops of horse, with some allies from Ber3rtu8t 
and some Arabian bands. Part he sent forwiod 
into Galilee; they recovered and burnt Sepphoris, 
and subdued the whole district. With the rest he 
advanced in person to Samaria, which had takoi 
no part in the late insurrections. His Arabian 
allies committed dreadful depredations, bumii^ 
and ravaging on all sides : he himself gave ord^cs 
for the burning of Emmaus, in revenge for the loss 
of the cohort defeated by Athronges. On his ap- 
proach to Jerusalem^ the forces from the country 
broke up iheir siege of Sabinus and dispersed: 
the inhabitants submitted, and laid the whole blame 
of the insurrection on tlie strangers. Sabinus^ 
ashamed of meeting Varus, stole away to the coasts 
and took ship fol^ Rome. Varus spread his troops 
over the country, and seized the notorious ring* 
Ic^aders in the recent tumults ; 2000 were crucified, 
t^e rest pardoned. Finding, however, that the ra- 
pacity of his own forces, particiidarly his Arabian 
iEdlies, ftam their hatred of Herod, increased the 
mischief, he dismissed the latter, and advanced 
only with his own force on a body of 10,000 men^ 
whtch ^^eared in arms on the borders of Idumssa. 
These insurgents were persuadfed by Achiab to 
surrender: the leaders were sent to Rome for 
trial; a general amnesty was granted to the rest. 
Ai^stus treated the criminak with lenity, except^ 
ing those who were related to the house of Herod, 
whom he ordered to be put to death for their un- 
natural hostility to the head of their own family. 

In the meantime the great decision which was to 
award the dominions of Herod remained in sus- 
pense. A deputation of .<500 Jew» arrived at 
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Rome, to petitimi for the re-establighment of their 
indent constitution, and the total suppression of 
tile kingly government. They were joined by 
8000 of their countrymen, resident in B<Mne. An 
audience was granted, in which they enlarged on 
the oppressions, cruelties, summary executions, 
and enormous taitations of the elder Herod. The 
whde Herodian &mily now found it expedient 
to give up their dissensions, and unite their com- 
mon interest. Herod Philip arrived at the same 
time to support his own claims. 

At lengdi the imperial edict appeared : it ooii<* 
firmed for the most part the will of Herod* 
Archelaua was appointed to the sovereignty of 
Judeea, Idumsafa and Samaria, under the title of 
Ethnarch ; that of king was reserved as a reward 
for foture good conduct. EPerod Antrpas obtained 
Galilee and Persea ; Philip-- Auramtis,Trachonids, 
fmesB and Batanea. The Samafitans were re- 
warded for theiy peaceable behaviour by the redue* 
tion of one quarter of their tribute. The chief 
ddes of Archekms were Jerusalem, Sebaete (Sa- 
maria), Caesarea, and Joppa. Gaza, Gadara, and 
Hippo, as Greek town», were added to the prefoe- 
ttire of Syria. The ammal reventie of Archekus 
was 600 talents. The bequests of Herod to Sa- 
lome were confirmed; and in addition she obtained 
'the towns of Jamma, Acotus and PhasaeliS) and a 
palace in Ascalon : her yearly revemie was sixty 
talents. The wealth, left to Augustus^ he distri- 
buted, chiefly as a dower, to two unmarried daugh- 
ters of Herod, whom he united to two sons of 
Pheroras. He retained nothing except some mag- 
Hifieent plate^ as a memorial of his friend. 
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' At this juncture an impostor made his appear- 
ance, who assumed the name of Alexander, the 
murdered son of Mariamne. So like was he in 
person to that ill-&ted youth, and so well had he 
been tutored by an unprincipled adventurer, who 
was intimately acquainted with the court of Herod, 
that wherever he went, in Crete and Melos, where 
a number of Jews resided, he was received with all 
the attachment which the nation felt to the race of 
their Asmonean princes : he was hberally furnished 
with money, and boldly set out for Rome to de- 
mand his inheritance. The Jews crowded forth to 
meet him, and escorted him into the city with loud 
acclamations. Celadus, one of the Emperor's 
freedmen, who had been familiarly acquainted with 
the sons of Mariamne, was sent to investigate the 
case : he was imposed upon like the rest. Not so 
Augustus himself, who,' on sending for the false 
Alexander, observed that his. hands were hard and 
homy, and that his whole person wanted the deli- 
cacy and softness of the .royal youth. Still bodi 
he and his tutor supported a strict cross-examina- 
tion, till at length Augustus himself led the youth 
aside, and- promised to him a free pardon if he 
would confess the imposture. The youth, either 
supposing himself detected, or awed by the impe- 
rial presence, acknowledged the deception; and 
Caesar, seeing that he was of a strong and muscular^ 
make, ordered him as a rower to his galhes. His 
instructor was put to death. 

Archelaus (B.C. 3) assumed the dominion of Ju- 
daea, and governed with great imustice and cruelty. 
Such is the unanimous report of all historians, con- 
firmed by his condemnation, after a solemn hearing 
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before Augustas. Yet few fects have transpired 
by which posterity may judge of the equity of the 
sentence. . He displaced Joazar from the pontifi- 
cate, and substituted his bf other Eleazar. Eleazar 
in bis turn was supplanted by Jesus, son of Siva. 
The unlawful marriage of the Ethnarch with Gla- 
phyra, the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappa- 
docia, and widow of his brother Alexander, and his 
divorce of his own wife, Mariamne, gave ffreat 
ofience to his zealous subjects. He repaired the 
palace at Jericho with great magnificence, and paid 
much- attention to the cultivation of the palm-trees 
in the neighbourhood. Such are the barren inci- 
dents of a reign of nine years ; at the end of which 
Archelaus was hastily summoned to Rome, while 
sitting at a banquet. His cause was formally 
beard, his brothers as well as his subjects being his 
accusers. He was banished to Vienne, in Gaul ; 
his estates confiscated, and Judaea reduced to a 
Roman province. Thus the sceptre finally departed 
firom Judah : the kingdom of David and Solomon — 
of the Asmonean princes and of Herod, sank into 
a. district, dependent on the prefecture of Syria, 
thouffh administered by its own governor, a man 
ufiuaUy of the equestrian order. 

At this period of -the Jewish history, when the 
last semblimce of independence passed away, and 
Judaea became part of a. Roman province, it may 
be^well to cast a rapid view over the state of the 
people, and their more important existing institu- 
tions. 

The supreme judicial authority was exercised 
by the Sanhedrin, the great ecclesiastical and civU 
council. The origin of this famous court is involved 
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in obscurity. The Jews, it has been obseimed, 
took pride in deducii^ its lineal desc^it firom that 
estabushed by Moses in the wilderness. The si- 
lence of the whole intervening history to the cap^ 
tivit^, has been considered ^ited to these iofiy jire* 
tensions. Others date its or%in from the captivii^ : 
others again from the re-organisation of the Jewuh 
fKility W the Maocabees. The Sanhedrin con-* 
sisted of seventy-one persons, partly {ffiests, purtly 
Levites, partly elders. The hi^ priest, whether 
of risht or not is much dispnted, usually sale as 
presimut: he was entitled Nasi, or prinoe. At 
his right hand sate the Ab-beth-^Din, the &ther of 
llie council, or vice-presideBt : . <m bis left,, the Wise 
Man, perhaps the most learned among the doctors 
of the law. The constitution of the. rest of the 
eoundl, and their mode of election»are involved in 
much obscurity. The qualifications of a. member 
of this court, as stated by. the Jewish writers, are 
curious. *^They must be religious, and learned in 
arts and languages. Some added, in dieir ^mdfiil 
attachment to the number seventy,, (hat. they must 
understand seventy lan^ages ! They must have 
aome skill in physic, anthmetic, astroocmiy^ astio- 
logy, and be acquainted with what bekmged to 
magic, sorcery, and idolatry, that they may know 
how .to judge of them. They must be without 
maim or blemish of body; men of years, but not 
extremdy old, because such are commonly of too 
great severity ; aod.tkey must be f ethers of chUtkent 
that they might be acquainted with tenderness and 
compasston,*^ 

The council sate in the form of a.semiGircie 
round, ithe President, whose place was between the 
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Ab-bednDin and tke Wise Mmi. At e«di end 
was a secretary; one reoistered tke TotM of «c-» 
quittalr— the other of ooadenoBtfitioii. 

At first the Sanhednn sate in a room in the 
eloister of the court of the Israelites, oaUed Gazith. 
They afterwards reflaoved •ncoessively to other 
places. The proper period of sittiiig wassail die 
time between the raoming and evening service. 
The Sanhedrin was the great cowrt of judicature » 
it judged of all ca][Nital meaees against the law : it 
had the power of inflicting punishment l^ sconig- 
iog and by death. Griminads capitally condemned 
were executed in four different ways; by stiang- 
liog, humility slaying with the swords «id by^aton- 

The G^at Sanhedrin was a court of appeal 
fiNNn the inferior Sanhedrins of twenty*-three 
judges, esti^lished in the other towns. 

The Sanhedrin was probably coirfhied to its 
judicial duties— it was a plenary court of justice, 
and no in<»re-^urixig the reigns of the later Asmo- 
uean princes, and during those of Herod the Great 
and has son Archelaus. To the despotism of the 
two latter there was no chedc, except an appeal to 
Rome. When Judaea became a Roman province 
the Sanhedrin either, as is more likely, assumed 
for the first time, or recovered its station aa a kind 
of senate or representative body of the nation; 
possessed itself of such of the subordinate func- 
tions of the govermnent as were not actually «dmi- 
uistered by the Roman procurator ; and probably, 
on account of the frequent changes in the person 
of the High Priest, usurped, in some degree, upon 
his authority. At all events, they seem to have 
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been the channel of intercourse between the Roman 
rulers and the body of the people. It is the San^ 
hedrin, under the name of the chief priests, scribes 
and elders of the people, who take the lead in all 
the transactions recorded in the gospels. Jesus 
Christ was led before the Sanhedrin, and by them 
denounced before the tribunal of Pillite. Whether 
they had lost or retained the power of inflicting 
capital punishment, has been debated with great 
erudition; and, like similar questions, is still in a 
great degree uncertain. 

The body of the people, at least all above die 
lowest order, seem to have addicted themselves 
to one or other of the two great prevailing sects — 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees. The multitude, 
though not actually enrolled among the former, 
were entirely under their sway, and zealously ad- 
hered to their faction. In all places of public 
resort the Pharisees were always seen with their 
phylacteries, or broad slips of parchment, inscribed 
with sentences of the law, displayed on their fore- 
heads and the hems of their garments : even in the 
comers of the public streets they would kneel to 
pray; and in the temple or synagogues they 
diose the most conspicuous stations, that their 
long devotions might excite the admiration of their 
followers. They fasted rigorously, observed the 
sabbath with the most scrupulous punctuality, and 
paid tithes even upon the cheapest herbs. In pri- 
vate societies they assumed the superiority to which 
their religious distinction seemed to entitle them ; 
they always took the highest places. But their 
morals, according to the unerring authority of Jesus 
Christ, were &r below their pretensions: they vio- 
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ht^ the main {nrinciplefl of like hmf die justice 
end hitfoanttj of the Mpsaic inBtkutioBs, while they 
figidJ J adhered to the moat minute partieolars, not 
merdy of the Ism itself, hut of tradition likewise. 
Stitt .'dtey wei^ the idods of the people, who reve- 
renced t^iem aa die great teachers and models of 
virtue and hohness. The Saddnuaees were less no- 
XieroQs and less influential : fer, hesides the want 
•of this popuhr display of rd^km, they were noto«- 
ijoualy sevete in the exeeuticn of tiie national 
atatiitea. Denying all .punishment finr crime in a 
jfHture -life, their only way to discourage delin- 
fqueney was hy the immediate terrors of the law; 
wd tliis.th^ put in force, perhaps with the grei^er 
rigour, heoaiuse their dishelief of future rewards and 
wmtshments was represented by their enemies as 
leading necessarily to the utmost haaty of morals. 
This €!flfeGt it would probably have on mai^ of the 
weak or licentious; but the doctrine of the Sad- 
ducees, which fully recognised the certain pimish- 
ja&ai> of guilt in this world by Divine Providence, 
is not ;ju3tly diargeable with these consequences. 
It 18 singular that this notorious severity in the 
administration of the* law is strongly exemplified in 
the Christian ;hi8tory. The first persecution of the 
^KNitles took place when the Sadducees were in 
possession of the -high priesthood, and probaUv 
lbrmed,a majority of the Sanhedrin;* and the Hign 
pariest who put James to death, was, in all proba- 
bility, of that sect. 

Besides these two great sects, there was a con- 
aiderable party attached io the persons of the 
Herodian &mily; who proliabiy thought it the 

' ^^^ ,x * Acts, V. 17. _ 
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best interest of the country to remain quietly 
tuider the goTemment of native princes, and tht 
protection of the Roman emperors. This £su;tioa 
most likely comprehended what may be caUed the 
•Grecian party; rather inclined to Grecian habits 
and customs, than strongly attached to the nationdi 
institutes and usages. 

At a considerable distance from the metropolU, 
in some highly cultivated bases amid the wilderness 
on the shores of. the Dead Sea, were situated the 
chief of the large agricultural villages of theEssenes. 
According to Philo their number was about 4000. 
Almost in every respect, both in their rules and in 
the patient industry with which they introduced the 
richest cultivation into the barren waste, the Essenes 
were the monastic orders of the Jews. Among 
groves of palm-trees, of which, according to the 
picturesque expression of Pliny, they were we com- 
panions, and amid fertile fields won from the barren 
wilderness, they passed their rigid and ascetic lives. 
They avoided populous cities not from hatred of 
.mankind, but from dread of their vices. In general, 
no woman was admitted within their domains. Some 
of the inferior communities allowed marriage, but 
only associated with their wives for the procreation 
of children ; the higher and more esteemed societies 
practised the most rigid celibacy, and entirely for- 
swore all communication with the other sex. Won- 
derfiil nation, says the Roman naturalist, which 
endures for centuries, but in which no child is ever 
bom. They were recruited by voluntary prose- 
lytes, or by children whom they adopted when vety 
you]^, and educated in their discipline. Among 
the Essenes all pleasure was forbidden as sin ; the 
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entire extinction of the passions of the body was 
the only real virtue. An absolute community of 
j|;oods was established in their settlements : even a 
man's house was not his own ; another person might 
enter and remain in it as long as he pleased. The 
desire of riches was proscribed ; every lucrative em- 
ployment, commerce, traffick, and navigation were 
forbidden. They neither bought nor sold ; all they 
had was thrown into a common fund, from which 
each received the necessaries of life ; but for charity, 
or for the assistance of the poor or the stranger, 
they might draw as largely as they would on this 
general revenue. They were all clothed alike in 
white garments, which they did not change till 
they were worn out : they abhorred the use of oil '; 
if any one were anointed against his will, he scru- 
pulously cleansed himself. Their lives were regu- 
lated by the strictest forms ; they rose before the 
sun, but were forbidden to speak of any worldly 
business, and devoted all the time till break of 
day to ofiering up certain ancient prayers, that 
the sun might shine upon them. After this they 
received their orders from the superior, and went 
to work, according to his commands, at the labour 
or craft in which diey were skilled; but their arti- 
sans might only work on articles used in peace, by 
no means on swords, arrows, or military weapons ; 
though they carried arms, when they travelled, 
to defend diemselves against robbers. Having 
worked till the fifth hour, eleven o'clock, they as- 
sembled for refreshment. First, however, they 
washed, and put on a linen garment ; they then 
Went into a room which no one might enter who 
was not of their sect. After that, they entered 
the common refectory as if it wiere a sacred place ; 

L 2 
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tfigrc in wJBBCg waited tM gwog ^>m wtfl; AencMli 
wtctiwco. Ids poitioiiy Aon liie tekor wtm the cook^ 
Of DfCddy sauCy JBH liysKi|i; sniBar gnce closed 
the meal: tiM, frntliug off thciriMicd ganiKBC, 
they recnnied to tlieir ioQ tfll evcBing, mhtok tliey 
i^iam afMnbled to supper. No Maae cv tumult was 
lieard; tficy spoke o^y hf penniwr i mi and in tmn: 
on odier occasions if ten were met, one eonld not 
speak witiioat the eonaeat of tiie nine, fneompany 
Iney wete to aroid smtliiig either before them or 
to the ng^ hand. They observed die sabbath with 
^die stnctest precision, not o¥cb ^^itn^ a fire, or 
performing the neoessities of nature. At all other 
tones they concealed their exdements with scmpo- 
Ions care, digging a pit a fiiot deep, lest the Iniy 
lig^t riionld be defiled. They then washed then- 
telves with great care. On the sabbath diey di 
met in theb synagogaesy where the eldcvs inter- 
preted the sacred wridngs, explaining them chiefiy 
byparablds. 

In dieir religions opinions ihey differed from 
Aeir countryZ; tlZgh they ^ tbdr gift, to 
die Ten^e,dieyoflfeied HO sacrifices there. They 
were strict predeatinanans. They bdieved that 
the body was mortal, the sd«1 immortal : that die 
soul, emanating out of the noblest and purest ahr, 
is imprisoned in die bodf , where it is suhject^ 
to severe trials : when reMnsed iipom its corporeal 
bonds, it esca|>es :as it wore Ji long serntnde, and 
soars back rejoioing to its native element. They 
believed, widi die Gredcs, in a delig^tM r^|ion 
beyond the ocean, in wluch die ^sonls of the good 
dwelt for ever. There rain, and snow, and ptr^ 
ing heat were Unknown, but the air was con- 
tinually refreshed with bidmy and gcnde breeses 



from the aea. The souk of the mcked were 
doomed to a eoM and gloooR^ pUee of eTerlasling 
poniflhrnent. They were great atudenis of their 
aacred hooks^ and especially of the prophetic 
mitings. Many were endowedt according to Jose* 
phus, with that gift. They studied likewise the 
nature and cure of diaeasea. and the medicinal 
proportiea of herha and minarals. Their morab 
were rigid in every respect. They were hound, 
by solemn vows, to worship God and to he just to 
men; to keep inviolahle &ktU\ if entrusted with 
autkority, to abstain from all wrong and from splen«> 
did apparel ; to loTe truth and hate liars; to com* 
munioate only to the members of the society the 
tenets of the aect ; to preserve their sacred doctrinal 
boQks» and the names of the angels. They paid 
the highest veneration to age ; many of them, from 
their temperate habits, lived to more than 100 
years. They abstained from all oathss considering 
an oath aa bad as peijurv. They abhorred slavery, 
at Uk infringement of tne natural liberty of men. 
In their civu constitution, they were all equal, as 
regards dieir rights, but divided into four classes; 
of which the superior daas lookesd down so much 
on those beneath them> that if touched bv one of a 
lower order, they were defiled^ and washed them* 
Belves. 

There were stewards who managed the common 
stock, and officera who took care of all strangers 
who might enter their towns. No one was admitted 
into the society without the strictest probation; the 
prokelyte received a small pick-^ai^e, hnen garments, 
and a white dress, and 90 commenced his year of 
noviciate. After having given satisfactory proof of 
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continence and temperance for that period, he was 
admitted to closer intimacy, and to wash in the holy 
water: yet for two years longer he remained on 
trial, and only at the end of that time was admitted 
to the common refectory. Whoever was guilty of 
any great crime was expelled from the society — ^a 
fearful doom ! for having sworn that he would r&< 
ceive no food but from his own sect, the outcast 
fed, like a beast, on the grass of the field, tiU at 
length he perished with hunger. Sometimes, if at 
the last extremity the criminal showed smceie 
repentance, he was readmitted, from compassion, 
within the society. But this awful fate was in* 
flicted with great reluctance; for justice was ad* 
ministered with the utmost care ; and no verdict 
could be given unless a hundred were present ; it 
was then irrevocable. 

The Essenes were cruelly persecuted by the 
Romans, who probably entered their country after 
the capture of Jericho. They were tortured, racked, 
had their, bones broken on the wheel, in order to 
compel them to blaspheme their lawgiver, or eat 
forbidden meats. They did not attempt to appease 
their tormentors ; they uttered no cry, they shed 
no tear ; and even smiled in the worst agony of tor- 
ment; and in stedfast reliance on the immortality 
of their souls, departed, rejoicing, from life. These 
were usually caOed practical Essenes; there was 
another class in Egypt, called the Therapeutae or 
Contemplative. These were m3rstics ; but they will 
come more closely under our consideration when we 
enter into the history of the several Jewish se€de<^ 
ments in foreign countries. 

The origin of this singular people, the Essenes, 
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» iBvolved in obscurity. Some have deduced them 
from very high antiquity, but without the slightest 
ground for their opinion ; others derive them from 
the Rechabites, mentioned in the latter period of 
the monarchy. In some respects they may seem 
to have been formed in imitation of the schools of 
the prophets, some of which, if not all, bound 
Aemselves to a severe and abstemious life; and 
not only does Josephus inform us that many of the 
Essenes pretended to the gift of prophecy, but we 
meet with Essene prophets in several parts of the 
later Jewish history. The main principles of their 
tenets seem evidently grounded on that wide-spread 
Oriental philosophy, which, supposing matter either 
the creation of the Evil Bein^, or itself the Evil 
Being, considered all the appetites and propensities 
of the material body in themselves evil, and there- 
fore esteemed the most severe mortification the 
perfection of virtue. The reverence for the names 
of the angels points to the same source, and there 
is one ambiguous expression in the account of 
Josephus, which, taken literally, would imply that 
they worshipped the sun. 

On this complete alteration in the civil state of 
Judaea, P. Sulpicius Quirinius, who had passed 
through all the offices of the Roman magistracy, 
and attained the consulate, was appointed to the 
prefecture of Syria. The subordinate administra* 
tion of Judaea was entrusted to Coponius, a man of 
equestrian rank. Quirinius is by some, supposed 
to have acted formerly as coadjutor to the Syrian 
prefect, Saturninus, having been appointed for the 
special purpose of conducting the general census of 
ihe population in this region. This is what is in-^ 
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correcttf called the general taxation, in our eonnaoft 
translation of St ItSke's go^el^ which, in fact, waa 
only a registry. Quirinius mid now the more vaww 
dioua office of taking a second census^ of property aa 
well as of pei^soBS, in order to regulate tbe taxM* 
tion exacted by the Roman goremment from the 
subject provinces. The proud spirit of the Jewtf 
submitted in sullen reluctance to lliis last mark of 
subjection. The prudence of Joaaar, who, m what 
manner it is unlmown, had reaamed the office of 
High-Priest, repressed all dangerona indieatioas of 
discontent ; but the fiercer spirita finind a leader in 
Judas, called the Galilean^ though bom in Gamala, 
a city of Gaulonitis. He was a man of eloquence 
which he employed on the popular 8itb}eets^->the 
sovereignty of God over his chosen people — the 
deeradation of subjection to a foreign yoke — the 
unlawfulness of paying tribute. Multitudes crowded 
around him: the high^«pirited — >the adventurous— - 
those who were Mi of bummg zeal for their 
country and - their law — unhappOy also the fierce 
and licentious. With his confederate Sadoc, a 
Pharisee, Judas formed a fourth sect, in addiden 
to those of the Pharisees, Saddueees, and Bssenes. 
The watchword of his party was — We have no 
other lord and master but God. But the days 
were passed when a similar war-cry had rallied the 
whole nation rnider the banner of the Maccabees, 
and won the independadce of Judaea at the point of 
the sword. The circumstances^ of the times were 
widely different ; the national character was altered 
for the worse ; the power of the oppressor, who 
wielded all the forces of the western world with 
Roman vigour and ability, irresistible; and the 
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God, in whose name and undeir whose protection 
tiiey had been accustomed to triumph, was now 
about to withdraw hia presence. A kingdom, nai 
of this worldf was to rise out of the ruins of the 
temporal sovereignty, which had so lon^ remained 
among the Jieirs and successors of David. Judas 
hnosetf perished — ^his followers were dispersed ; 
but to the influence of their tenets, in support of 
wldeh, numbers endured the most horrible tortures 
and death, with the martyr's fortitude, Josephus 
attributes all the subsequoit insurrections, and the 
final ruin of the city and the temple. The G^ulo* 
nites were the doctnnal ancestors of the zealots and 
assassins (Sicarii) of later days. The sons of 
Judas, were true to their father's precepts, and, as 
we shall see hereafter, shared his fate. 

Quirinius, having comj^eted the sale of the con- 
fiscated goods which belonged to Archelaus — de* 
posed Joazar, who had become unpopular, from 
die pontificate, and substituted Ananus, the son of 
Setb — ^retired to Syria. Coponius remained as 
ffovemor of the province. No other incident of 
hie administration is related, but a singular story 
of a wanton profimadon of the Temple by some Sa- 
maritans, who stole ih on one of the nights during 
the Passover, and strewed the sacred pavement with 
dead men's bones. 

Coponius was succeeded by M. Ambivius, during 
whose government died Salome, the sister of Herod, 
leaTing Jamnia and her other territorial possessions 
to Livia, the wife of Auffustus. M. Ambivius was 
fi^owed by Annius Rufus. This rapid succession 
of provincial governors took place at the close of 
the reign of Augustus; his successor Tiberius 
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pursued a different policy. During his rdgti of 
twenty-three years, Judsea had only two rulers, Va- 
lerius Gratus (A.C. 1 6) and Pontius Pilate( A.C. 27> 
This' was avowedly done hy Tiherius on principles 
of humanity, and implied a bitter sarcasm on the ra* 
pacity of Roman prefects — " a rapid succession of 
rulers," observed the shrewd tyrant, '* only increase* 
the oppressions and exactions of the provinces. 
The governor who anticipates but a short harvest, 
makes the most of his time, and extorts as much aa 
he is able in the shortest possible period. A go- 
vernor who expects to remain longer in office, pil- 
lages on a more gradual, and therefore less oppres* 
sive system — it is even possible that his avarice 
may be satiated." He compared a Roman pro* 
vince to the poor wounded man in the fable, who 
lay by the way side covered with flies ; and when 
a kind-hearted traveller offered to drive them awayi 
declined his service, as those were already glutted, 
and would only be replaced by a more hungry 
swarm. As if the governors of Judaea had ex^a- 
plified the justice of the imperial pleasantry, the 
Jews petitioned Tiberius for a diminution of the 
burthens by which they were overwhelmed. The 
decision was lefl to Germanicus, who was then in 
the East ; but whether any inquiry took place is 
uncertain. The government of Gratus is remark- 
able only for the perpetual changes which he made 
in the appointment to the High-Priesthood. He 
deposed Ananus, and substituted Ismael, son of 
Fabi — then Eleazar, son of Ananus — then Simon^ 
son of Camith — and lastly Joseph Caiaphas, the 
son-in-law of Ananus, 
During this period Judaea enjoyed tranquillityy but 
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die Jews of Rome were exposed to a dreadful cala* 
inity. The rapid prc^ess of foreign superstitions, 
as they were called, particularly among the women 
of high rank, alarmed the vigilance of the govern- 
ment. A young libertine, Decius Mundus, had 
Wibed the priests of the Egyptian Isis, and by their 
means, in the character and habit of the god Anubis, 
bad debauched the wife of Satuminus, Paullina, a 
woman of rank and virtue, but strangely infatuated 
by her attachment to the Egyptian religion. Munr 
dos, boasting of the success of his profligacv, the 
affiiir was detected. Mundus was banished, the 
priests crucified, the temple razed, and the statue of 
isis thrown into the Tiber. Just at this juncture, 
some Jews were discovered to have obtained so 
great an ascendancy over the mind of Fulvia, a no- 
ble matron, as not only to have made her a prosely te, 
but to have extorted from her large sums of money, 
as offerings to the Temple, which they had converted 
to thefir own use. The Jews were involved in the 
sttne sentence with the Egyptians ; they were ex? 
palled from Rome, perhaps from Italy; 4000 were 
drafted into the army, and sent to Sardinia, where 
tbe greater part fell victims to the unwholesome 
climate. Philo attributes this persecution to the 
intriffues of Sejanus, who apprehended that the 
attadiment of the Jews to the person of the Em- 
peror might. stand in the way of his daring de- 
signs ; and adds, that Tiberius, having discovered 
this afler the death of Sejanus; issued an edict 
more &vottrable to that people. 

Up to this period the Roman praetor seems to 
have resided in Caesarea, and avoided all collision 
between his -troops and the turbulent zealots of the 
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capital. Pandns Pilate detenmned to transfer tha 
winter quarters of his army from Samaiia to Jeru* 
salem. The Romans had hitherto so £ur reelected 
the prejudices of their suhjects, as not to introduoa 
their standards, on which af^neared- not only tfas 
offensive image of the eagle, hut likewise that of 
Cttsar, within the walls of the city. The trooos 
entered the gates hy night, and in the morning tae 
people were shocked and surprised at hebakteng 
the effigy of the Emperor pubbdy dispbyed ia 
their streets. They abstained from all vtolenoe* 
but a numerous deputation set out to Cs&sareiw 
and for many days entreated Pilate to remove the 
standards. Pilate treated the affiur as an insult on 
the Emperor, and, weary of their importunity, coor 
cealed s<Hne troops, with which he surrounded and 
hoped to disperse them. When the soldieraafH 
peared, the Jews with one accord fell on the ground, 
declaring that they were ready to die rather than 
sanction the infringement of their law. Pilate had 
themrudence to withdraw the obnoxious emUems** 
Tne refractory i^irit of Jerusalem broke out on 
other occasions. Pilate seized some of the reveims 
of the Temple, and applied it to the useful aaod 
magnificent design of building an aqueduct, whidi 
was to brinff a supply of water to the d^ from the 
distance of 200 stadia-^about 25 miks. The 
populace rose, and interrupted the workmen. 
Pikte, having dressed some of his soldiers in the 
common garb of the countiy, with their swocds 
concealed, commanded them to mingle with the 

* It is difficult to dedde whether the account given by PhSoi of 
the hanging up certain bucklers in Herod's palace, is a veiaea 
of the same stoiy or a difiarent one. 
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people, and wbeh they hegan thek usual obstrnc-^ 
don to his worfcs, to &ti -upon and disperse thran. 
The soldiera exacvted tiieir oommission with greater 
eruelty than Pilate had intended, and committed 
dreadfiil hsvtx amoi^ thfe miarmed mnltitude. 

Such was liie man, not naturally disposed to un* 
aeeesaary bloodshed, but, when die peace of his 
proTmce appeared in danger, stem, decided, and 
ftc^ess of hnman life — on all other occasions by 
no means regasrdless of mgtatiatHig -hxraself in the 
popular favour, befiire whose tribunal Jesus Christ 
was led. Fdate 'was awed perhaps by the tranqufl 
dignity of Jesus, or at least saw no reason to ap 
prebend any danger to the Roman sorereignty, 
from a person of SQcb peaceiul demeanour— ^he 
prdbably detected the manee, thoi^h he might not 
desrly comprehend the modre, a£ the accusation 
brou^t forward by die priests aad populace. SdB, 
however, he shrunk from the imputation of not 
being " Caesar^s friend," and 'couldnot think the life 
of one man, however innocent, of much importance 
in comparison with the peace of die country, and 
his own favour at Rome. In this dilemma he natu* 
raOy endeavours to avoid the responsibility of de- 
cision, by trmsferring the criminal to the tribunal 
of Herod, to whose jurisdiction Christ as a GaElean 
belonged, and who happened to be at Jerusalem 
fbr tl^ celebration of the Passover. At lengtb, 
bowerer, finding the uproar increasing, he yields 
wiliiout mmsh further scruple, and the Roman sol* 
diery are permitted to become the ivilling instru*- 
ments of the Jewish priesdiood, in the crucifixion 
of that man in whom Pilate himself could 'find no 
fiiult. We leave to the Chrisdan historian the de^ 
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scriptioQ of this event, and all its consequences. 
Yet our history will have shown that the state of 
the public mind in Judaea, as well as the character 
of Pilate, the chief agent in the transaction, har* 
monize in the most remarkable manner with the 
narrative of the Evangelists. The general expec* 
tation of the Messiah — the impatience of the Ro- 
man sovereignty, fostered by the bold and turbu- 
lent doctrines of Judas the Galilean — the extras- 
ordinary excitement of the more fanatical part of 
the people, which led them to crowd round tlie 
banner of each successive adventurer, who either 
assumed or might assume that character — the rigid 
prudence of the Chief-priests, lest the least indica- 
tion of revolt should compromise the safety of the 
dty and the temple, and expose the- whole nation 
to the jealous resentment of the Roman governor— 
these circumstances of the times sufficiently ac- 
count for the reception which such a teacher as 
Jesus of Nazareth met with in Jerusalem. Ap- 
pearing, as he did, with doctrines so alarming to 
the authority of the priesthood — so full of disap- 
pointment to the fanatic populace — so repugnant 
to. the national pride, as implying the dissolution 
of the Mosaic constitution, and the establishment 
of a new and more comprehensive faith — and, 
above all, openly assuming the mysterious tide, 
the Son of God — ^it excites less astonishment, than 
isorrow and commiseration, that the passions of 
such a people should at once take arms, and pro- 
ceed to the most awful violence against a Teacher 
whose tenets were so much too pure and spiritual 
for their comprehension, whose character was so 
rehiote from their preconceived notions of the ex- 
pected Messiah. 
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St. Luke relates another characteristic act of 
▼iolence comimtted during the administration of 
Pilate, of which the Jewish records take no notice, 
the massacre of certain Galileans, while they were 
offering sacrifice. Some have supposed that these 
might he followers of Judas the Gaulonite. 

An act, which displayed the same vigUant jea- 
lousy of popular commotion, and the same reckless 
disregard of human life, led to the recall and the 
disgrace of Pilate. The Samaritans had hitherto 
remained in peaceful submission to the Roman 
gOTemment; they are stated occasionally to have 
shown their old enmity against the Jews, by way- 
laying those of the northern provinces who passed 
on their way to the Passover at Jerusalem. Now, 
however, the whole province was thrown into a 
state of excitement by an impostor, who promised 
to discover certain ' vessels, according to his state- 
ment, (grounded doubtless upon some old tradition) 
buried by Moses on Mount Gerizim^ Multitudes 
appeared in arms at a village named Tirabatha, at 
the foot of the mountain. Pilate, with his usual vigi- 
lance and decision, ordered some troops to station 
themselves on the road, attacked the village, slew 
the leaders, and dispersed the rest. 

The Samaritan senate carried their complaints 
before ViteOius, the president of Syria, the father 
of that Vitellius, who afterwards obtained the em- 
pire. Vitelhus sent immediate orders to Pilate to 
withdraw to Rome, and there answer to the charges 
which were made against him. 

Vitellius then in person visited Jerusalem ; he 
was received with great magnificence, and was 
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preaent diBrk» tbe oekbratioB of Afae Pasaower. 
He jreiakted £e taoL on the sale of ^ fruits oiditt 
earth. He likewise conferved a baiefit on (Jie 
natioiiy which was oonsidered of signal importance. 
By a remarkaUe aeddent the custody of the Hjgfi 
priest's robe of office had passed into the handa of 
the RoBoans. Hyrcanus had been accustimied to 
Jay them up in the Bans, the castle near the temple. 
This usage was oonliniied by his successors. H^Kid 
having converted the Bans into the stroi^ fortress 
caUed Antonia* it afterwards becaae the chief place 
of arais to the Bonan gscriaon. The Jews, tena- 
cious of ancient customs, did not think of remo^Hog 
these important yestm^ika. They thus fell into the 
power of the forekpi rulers, who, as the Hi|^- 
priest could not of&iiate without them, ought im- 
pede or prevent the performance of the temple 
oeremonies. They were kept fci a stone building, 
and sealed by the seal of the H^h priest, froia. 
whence they were taken with great ceremony, seven 
days before the feast, and purified ; after they had 
.been used, they were replaced with the same care. 
Vitellius gave up the robes to the High priest, and 
^they were transferred to a tr«asivy within the 
temple. Vitellius degraded Caiaphas from the 
High priesthood, and substituted Jonathm, son of 
Aittnus, or Annas. He then retuxned to Amiodi. 
During this period, the two other sons of Herod 
.'had reigned in peace over their respective pMH 
vinoes; Herod Aniipas, as Tetrarch <^ Galilee^ in 
Sepphoris his capital; Kiilqii, in the district beyond 
the Jordan. Both bad .endeavoured to inf^ratiate 
ihemaelves with the reigniiig emperor by the ooady 
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fli^tery of founding or ornammiting' cities to be 
called after their n^me. Philip called Paneas, 
€fie83rea; and Bethsaida, Julias.. Antipas called^ 
Bethafampha, Julias, after the wife of the em- 
peror, and founded Tiberias on the lake of Genne- 
sareth. The city having been built over an an- 
cient cemetery, Herod was obliged to use force 
wA bribes to induce the people to setde there. 
PfaiHp was a prince of great justice and humanijty ; 
wherever he went, the divan of justice followed 
him;- and directly any appeal was made to his 
tnbunal, a court was formed and the cause decided. 
He died about this time without issue, his territory 
was annexed to the province of Syria. 

Herod had seduced and married Herodias his 
niece, the wife of Herod Philip, a soil of Herod the 
Great, by Mariamae, daughter of Simon the High- 
priest, not Philip the Tetrarch. In was on her ac- 
oount that he put to death John the Baptist. This 
marriage led him into danger as weU as into crime. 
His repudiated wife was a daughter of Aretas, king 
of Arabia. This prince took arms to avenge the 
wrong and insult offered to his sister, and in a 
great battle, the whole army of Herod was cut off. 
Herod sent to intreat the interference of Tiberius, 
who gave orders to Vitellius to chastise the inso- 
lence of Aretas. Vitellius set his troops in motion 
to advance on Petra, the Arabian capital. His 
inarch lay through Judsea, but the heads of the 
people sent an earnest request that he would not 
display his standards, which were adorned with 
images, within their territory. VitelHus complied ; 
he sent his army across the Jordan, and himself, 
with Herod and his friends, went up a second time 
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to witness the Passover at Jerusalem. He defKned 
the High-priest Jonathan, an4 substituted his bro^ 
4her Theophilus. On the fourth day of the fes- 
tival, intelligence arrived of the death of Tiberius, 
and the accession of Caligula. Vitellius dismissed 
his troops to their quarters, and returned to An* 
tioch. 

The accession of Caligula was an event of the 
greatest importance to another branch of the He-* 
rodian family — Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus, 
one of the two unfortunate princes, the sons of 
Herod the Great by Mariamne, the AsmoneaiL 
The early life of Agrippa had been a strange course 
of adventure and vicissitude. On his father's exe^ 
cution, he was sent to Rome, where he enjoyed 
the favour of Antonia, the widow of the elder 
Drusus, the brother of Tiberius. Antonia enter- 
tained a sincere friendship for Berenice, the mother 
of Agrippa, and under her protection the young 
Idumean prince attached himself to the perscm of 
Drusus, the son of Tiberius. Agrippa inherited the 
profusion, but not the wealth, of the Herodian race. 
On his mother's death, he speedily dissipated his 
whole property, and found himself overwhelmed 
with debts. His associate, Drusus, died ; and Tibe** 
rius issued orders that none of the youth's intimate 
companions should be admitted into his presence, 
lest they should awaken the melancholy recollee- 
tion of his beloved son. Agrippa, in the utmost 
distress, retreated to his native land, and took up 
his residence at Malatha, an insignificsmt village in 
Idumaea. There he was in such a state of destitu- 
tion, that he began to entertain designs of ridding 
himself of his miserable life by suicide. At length 
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he 'had recourse to his sister Herodias, the inces-^ 
toous wife of Herod Antipas. Through her in-* 
terest he obtained a welcome reception at Seppho- 
m, where the Ethnarch of Galilee held his court. 
From Antipas he obtained a yearly allowance, and 
the government of Tiberias. But Herod, during 
the conviviality of a banquet, having cast some re- 
flection on his pensioner, the indignant Agrippa 
withdrew from Galilee, and retired to the protec- 
tion of Pomponius Flaccus, the Prefect of Syria, 
mto whose good graces he insinuated himself with 
hereditary address. At Antioch he met his step- 
brother Aristobulus, but there was not much fra- 
ternal amity between them, and Aristobulus seized 
the opportunity of supplanting his rival in the 
&vour of the Roman Prefect. Agrippa received- a 
bribe, to secure his interest with Flaccus, from the 
inhabitants of Damascus, who were engaged in a 
dispute about their borders with the Sidonians. 
Detected in this discreditable transaction through 
the jealous vigilance of his brother, he was forced 
to leave Antioch in disgrace, and retired to Ptole- 
mais in a state of the lowest indigence. There, 
through his freed man Marsyas, he tried, in vain 
all the money-lenders, for he had neither bondsman 
nor security to ofier, till at last a freed slave of his 
mother lent him 17,500 drachms on a promissory 
bond for 20,000. With this sum he got to Anthe- 
don, intending to sail for Rome. But he was sud- 
denly arrested by Herennius Capito, Prefect of 
janmia, for a debt of 300,000 drachms, which he 
had borrowed at Rome of the Imperial Exchequer. 
Agrippa promised to settle the debt, but his vessel 
slipping her cables by night, he escaped to Alex- 
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andria. There his wife Cypros prevailed on the 
Jewish Alaharch to lend him £00,000 drachms. 
The prudent Alaharch, however, advanced onAj 
five talents, promising that the rest should be forth- 
coming on his arrival in Italy. With this money, 
having sent his wife back to Palestine, Agrippa 
set saol for Rome. On his landing at Puteoli, he 
sent a letter to Tiberius, then at Caprese. The 
emperor sent to congratulate him on his arrival, 
invited him to Caprese, and entertained himi with 
great courtesy, till a despatch arrived from Heren- 
nius Capito, relating his dishonourable evasion 
from Anthedon. He was forbid the imperial pre- 
sence, and retired in disgrace to Rome. But his 
mother's friend, Antonia, still protected him. She 
lent him a sum sufficient to discharge his debt 
to the imperial treasury, and, Agrippa was rein* 
stated in the favour of Tiberius. The emperor 
recommended him to attach himself to the person 
of his grandson, the younger Tiberius; but the 
Jewish prince, with better fortune or judgment, 
preferred that of Caius Caligula. In this state of 
advancement, he borrowed a million drachms of 
Thallus, a Samaritan £reedman of Caesar, and re- 
paid his debt to Antonia. Unfortunately one day 
when he was riding with Caligula in a chariot, he 
expressed aloud his earnest petition to Providence, 
that Tiberius might speedily be removed, in order 
to make room for a more worthy successor. The 
speech was overheard by Eutychus, a freedman, 
the driver of the chariot. Eutychus, punished for 
a theft, hastened to revenge himself by laying a 
charge against his master. The dilatory Tiberius, 
according to his custom, postponed the examina- 
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tion of the accused, who remained in* prison; till 
Agrippa, imprudently, or having forgot the whole 
affair, urged on the inquiry, and the fact was clearly 
proved. Tiberius was already offended at the court 
paid by Agrippa to the young Caius; and sud- 
denly, in the public circus, commanded Macron, the 
captain of his guard, " to put that man in chains." 
Macron, surprised at the sudden change, delayed 
the execution of the command ; till Tiberius return- 
ing to the same spot, he demanded against whom 
the order was directed. The Emperor sternly 
pointed to Agrippa, and, notwithstanding his hum- 
ble supplications, the heir of the Asmonean princes, 
clad as he was in the royal purple, was put in 
fetters, like a eonunon malefactor. The day was 
excessively sultry, and a slave of Caligula, passing 
by with a vessel of water, Agrippa entreated for a 
draught. The slave complied, and Agrippa pro- 
mised that when he should be released from his 
chains, he would repay the kindness through his 
interest with Caligula — ^a promise which, to his 
honour, he faithfully kept. Even in this fallen 
condition, Antonia did not desert the son of her 
friend Berenice, she obtained for him some mitiga- 
tion of the discomforts and privations of his prison. 
At length his release arrived. Immediately on the 
death of Tiberius, Marsyas, his faithful freed-slave, 
hastened to his master's dungeon, and communi- 
cated the joyful intelligence, saying in the Hebrew 
language, " The lion is dead." The centurion on 
guard inquired the cause of their rejoicing ; and 
when he had extorted the information from Agrippa, 
anxious to propitiate the favour of a prisoner, 
whose advancement he foresaw, he ordered his 
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chains to be struck off, and invited him to supper*. 
While they were at table, a rumour reached the 
prison that Tiberius was still living* The afirighted 
centurion bitterly reproached Agrippa with betray- 
ing him into so serious a breach of discipline, and 
ordered him immediately to be reloaded with his 
chains. That night Agrippa passed in the most 
anxious state of suspense and apprehension. With 
the morning the news was confirmed, and shortly 
afler Caligula entered Rome in imperial state. 
On the very day of his entry, but for the prudence 
of Antonia, he would have commanded the release 
of his friend. A short time after he sent the order 
for his liberation, received him at his court, and 
conferred on him the vacant Tetrarchate of Philip, 
with the title of king. He presented him likewise 
with a chain of gold, of the same weight with that 
of iron, with which he had been fettered. 

Agrippa remained that year in Rome, during die 
next, the second of Caligula's reign, he arrived in 
Palestine with royal pomp, to take possession of 
his dignity. But if the good fortune of Agrippa 
excited the general wonder, it aroused the bitterest 
jealousy in the mind of Herodias, the wife of Herod 
the Tetrarch of Galilee. She saw the splendour 
of her husband eclipsed by the beggarly spend- 
thrift, who, although her own brother, had been 
dependent on their charity. The evil passions of 
this woman were as fatal to the prosperity as to 
the virtue of Herod. Her insatiable and envious 
ambition would not allow him to rest, till he had 
obtained a royal title which should set him on a 
level with the upstart Agrippa. Herod, whose 
character is described as cool and crafty, (he is 
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desiflDated in the Gospel as " that fox Herod/') was 
earned away by her perpetual urgency, and in an 
inauspicious hour, he undertook a journey to Rome, 
in order to solicit the title of king. Agrippa in- 
stantly despatched a messenger to counterwork 
the intrigues and outbid the bribery of Herod. 
The messenger made such good speed as to arrive 
at Baiae before the Tetrarch. Agrippa's letter to 
Caligula accused Herod of former intrigues with 
Sejanus, and secret intelligence with the Farthians. 
•It charged him particularly with having laid up a 
great store of arms in case of a revolt. Directly 
Herod appeared, the emperor closely questioned 
him upon the plain fact, whether he had furnished 
his palace with large quantities of warlike stores. 
The Tetrarch could not deny the charge, and 
Caligula immediately deprived him of the Eth- 
narchate, which he added to the dominions of 
Agrippa, and ordered him into banishment. Lyons 
in Gaul was the place of his exile ; and thus in the 
same remote province two sons of the magnificent 
Herod were condemned to waste their inglorious 
lives by the summary sentence of the Roman em- 
peror. 

On account of her relationship to Agrippa, Ca- 
ligula was inclined to exempt Herodias from the 
disgrace of her husband, he offered to restore her 
to all the possessions which she could claim as her 
own. In a nobler spirit than could have been ex- 
pected from such a woman, Herodias rejected his 
mercy, and determined to share the fortunes of her 
banished husband. 

Up to the reign of Caligula the Jews had en- 
joyed, without any serious interruption, the uni- 
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versal toleration, which Roman policy permitted to 
the religion of the subject states. If the rehgion 
had suffered a temporary proscription at Rome 
under Tiberius, it was as a foreign superstition 
supposed, from the misconduct of individuals, to be 
dangerous to the public morals in the metropolis, 
Judaism remained undisturbed in the rest of the 
empire; and although the occasional insolence of 
the Roman governors in Judaea might display itself 
in acts offensive to the religious feelings of the 
natives, yet the wiser and more liberal, like Vitel« 
lius, studiously avoided all interference with that 
superstition which they respected or despised. But 
the insane vanity of Caligula made him attempt to 
enforce from the whole empire those divine honours 
which his predecessors condescended to receive 
from the willing adulation of their subjects. Every 
where statues were raised, and temples built, in 
honour of the deified emperor.. The Jews could 
not submit to the mandate without violating the 
first principle of their religion, nor resist it without 
exposing their whole nation to the resentment of 
their masters. 

The storm began to lower around them : its first 
violence broke upon the Jews in Alexandria, where, 
however, the colHsion with the ruling authorities, 
first originated in the animosities of the Greek and 
Jewish factions, which divided the city. This great 
«nd populous city, besides stransers from all quar- 
ters, was inhabited by three distinct races, the 
native Egyptians, Jews, and Greeks. The native 
Egyptians were generally avoided as of an inferior 
class, but the Jews boasted of edicts from the 
founder of the city, and from other monarchs of 
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Sgypty which entitled them to equal rank and esti* 
matioii with the descendants of the Macedonian 
settlers. They were numerous: Philo calculates 
dmt in Egypt they amounted to a million of souls ; 
they were opulent, and among the most active 
traders of that great commercial metropolis ; it is 
probable that diey were turbulent, and not the 
peaceful and unoffending people described by their 
advocate Philo — at all events they were odious to 
the Greek population. The Roman prefect at this 
period was Flaccus Aquilius. For the five last 
years Flaccus had administered the affairs of this 
important province, and the municipal government 
of this unruly city, with equal vigour and discretion. 
His attention to business, his perfect acquaintance 
with the usages, interests and factions of the whole 
country; his dignity on the tribunal of justice; his 
[nrudence in suppressing all clubs and assemblies of 
the lower orders, which were held under the pre- 
tence of religion, but were acknowledged to be dan- 
gerous to the pubhc peace, excited universal admi- 
ration. He had introduced a system of good and 
equal laws into the city, while by constant reviews 
of the military forces, he had both improved the 
discipline of the army, and overawed the turbulent 
and disaffected by the display of his power. The 
death of Tiberius, according to Philo, wrought a 
total change in this wise and upright character; 
Flaccus had attached himself to the party of the 
younger Tiberius, and apprehended the resentment 
of the new emperor. He became careless of busi- 
ness, remiss in all the great duties of his station, 
bis vigorous mind seemed paralysed. The death 
of his friend Macro, who alone repressed the vio- 
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lence of Caligula, deprived bim of his last hope of 
.maintaining himself in the imperial favour ; he de- 
termined, therefore, to. ingratiate himself with the 
people of Alexandria, in order that their good re- 

Sort might plead his cause, and commend the wist- 
om of his government with the emperor. With 
this . view he relaxed the sternness of his police, 
and allowed the Grecian party to proceed to 
every outrage and insult on the bated Jewish 
population. The accidental arrival of King Agrippa 
was the signal for this coUisicm of the two factions. 
On his way to Palestine, where he was going to 
take possession of his kingdom, Agrippa, to avail 
liimself of the Etesian winds, sailed direct to Alex- 
andria. He arrived unexpectedly in the evening, 
and landed in the night that he might avoid all un- 
necessary display. According to Philo, the sight 
of a Jew, honoured with a royal title, and sur- 
•rounded by guards, whose armour glittered with 
•gold and silver, exasperated the envious Alexan- 
•drians. They insulted him; wrote pasquinades 
against him, probably alluding to the' beggarly 
condition in which he had before appeared in Alex- 
andria ; brought him on the stage, and even pro- 
ceeded to a more offensive practical jest. 

There was a poor idiot named Carabas, who 
used to wander naked about the streets, the butt 
pf idle and mischievous boys. Him they seized, and 
placed on a lofly seat near the Gymnasium, dressed 
iiim in an old mat for a robe, put a paper crown 
•on his head, and a cane in his hand for a sceptre ; 
boys with sticks for halberds went before him to 
represent his body-guard; and, to complete the 
fMurody on the royal state of Agrippa, some did 
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t)im homage, some presented petitions, some ad- 
dressed him on affairs of state, and called him by a 
word which signified "Lord" in the Syrian language. 
Flaccus, though outwardly he showed all possible 
lespect to Agrippa, secretly connived at their in- 
sulting proceedings, and even fomented them. 
This, however, is the most improbable part of Philo's 
story, for if it was the main object of Flaccus to 
secure the favour of Calisula, no man of his pru- 
dence would unnecessarily have offended his ac- 
knowledged friend and favourite. Agrippa, pro- 
4)ab]y, soon withdrew from the inhospitable city, 
bearing with him a decree of the Jews, in which 
^ey offered to Califfula all the honours compatible 
with their law. This decree Flaccus had promised 
to forward, but had treacherously withholden from 
the knowledge of the Emperor. Encouraged by 
the apparent connivance of the Prefect, the Greek 
faction assembled in the theatre, and demanded with 
loud cries, that the statue of the Emperor should be 
placed in all the Jewish proseuchse, their oratories 
or places of prayer. They then proceeded to carry 
their own demands into execution; they cut down 
the trees which surrounded those picturesque places 
of worship, burned some, profaned the rest by 
erecting images within them ; in the most consider- 
able they determined to place a great statue in a 
chariot drawn by four horses. Not having a chariot 
ready, they seized an old one which had before be- 
longed to Cleopatra, an ancestress of the celebrated 
Egyptian queen of that name. A few days after their 
oratories had thus been violated, Flaccus issued 
an edict, in which the Jews were called strangers ; 
thus depriving them at once of their boasted rights 
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of citizenship. Philo would persuade us that th^ 
Jews had not given the slightest provocation, and 
bore all these repeated outrages with the utmost 
meekness. This is not probable; and the next 
measure of the governor seems as if it had been 
intended to separate the two conflicting parties; 
and «o secure the peace of the distracted city. 
Alexandria was divided into five quarters, named 
from the first five letters of the alphabet. Two 
of these were entirely peopled by Jews, and many 
of them dwelt scattered about in the other three. 
They were ordered to retire into one of these dis- 
tricts which was so much too small to contain them, 
that they spread about upon the sea shore, and in 
the cemetries. The vacant houses in the quarter 
from which they had retired were pillaged by the 
mob ; the magazines and shops which were shut on 
account of a general mourning for Drusilla, the 
Emperor's sister, were broken open; the goods 
openly shared in the market place. Philo com- 
plains that great distress was caused by the pledges 
being taken away from the brokers, whence it 
appears that the Jews had already taken up the 
profession of money-lenders. But this was not the 
lyorst. Cooped up in one narrow quarter of the 
city they began to suffer dreadfully from the heat 
and unwholesomeness of the air. Pestilential dis- 
orders broke out, and though the year was plenti- 
tiful, they suffered all the miseries of famine, for 
they were almost besieged in their quarter. Those 
who ventured out into the market were robbed, 
insulted, maltreated, pursued with sticks and 
stones. Bloodshed soon ensued, many were slain 
with the sword; other trampled to death, some, 
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even while alive, were dragged by their heels 
through the streets, when dead, their bodies were 
still dragged along till they were torn to pieces, or 
so disfigured that they could not be distinguished, 
if at length recovered by their friends. Those 
who strayed out of the city to breathe the purer 
air of the country, or the strangers who incautiously 
entered the waUs to visit and relieve their friends, 
were treated in the same way, and beaten with clubs 
tfll they were dead. The quays were watched, and 
on the landing of a Jewish vessel, the merchan- 
dize was plundered, the owners and their vessel 
burned, their houses were likewise set on fire, and 
whole families, men, women, and children, burned 
alive. Yet even this was a merciful death com- 
pared with the sufferings of others. Sometimes 
from want of wood, they could collect only a few 
wet sticks, and over these, stifled with smoke, 
and half consumed, the miserable victims slowly 
expired. Sometimes they would mock their suf^ 
ferings by affected sorrow, but if any of their 
own relatives or friends betrayed the least emotion 
Aey were seized, scourged, tortured, and even 
crucified. 

I)uring all these horrible scenes, Flaccus, who 
could at once have put an end to the tumult, looked 
on in calm indifference. He now, according to 
his accuser, openly took part against them. He 
sent for the principal Jews, as if to mediate an 
accommodation, in reality only to find new pretexts 
for cruelty. The Jews had their Alabarch or chief . 
magistrate, and their council or senate. Flaccus 
ordered thirty-eight of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of this body to be seized, bound them as cri- 
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minals, and, although it was the emperor's lHfd»» 
day, a day of public rejoicing, they were brought 
into the theatre, and publicly scourged with sudi 
cruelty that many of them died instantly of the 
blows, others, shortly after, of the mischiefs they 
received. It was thought an aggravation of th» 
cruelty, that as there were different kinds of flagellar! 
tion according to the rank of the criminal, these 
distinguished men were condemned to that usually 
inflicted on the basest. Those who escaped with 
life, were thrown into prison ; others of this miser* 
able race were seized and crucified. It was the 
morning spectacle of the theatre to see the Jews 
scourged, tortured both with the rack and with 
puUies, and then led away to execution ; and to this 
horrible tragedy immediately succeeded farces and 
dances and other theatrical amusements. Women 
were occasionally seized, and exposed to the public 
view — sometimes female peasants were taken for 
Jewesses, when discovered they were let go; if any 
doubt remained, swine's flesh was brought and the 
women commanded to eat; those who complied 
were released, those who refused, treated with 
every kind of indignity. 

. As if to justify these cruelties by an apparent 
dread of insurrection, Flaccus sent a centurioD» 
Castus, to search all the houses of the Jews for 
concealed arms. The search was conducted with 
the utmost rigour, even the women's apartments rao* 
sacked, but no weapon was found more dangerous 
than common knives used for domestic purposes. 

At length the hour of retribution arrived ; att 
the attempts of Flaceus to secure the favour of 
Caligula were unavailing; a centurion, Bassusi 
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WBS sent to arrest him. Bassus proceeded, not with 
the boldness of a messenger armed with an Imperial 
edict, but as if he had to surprise an independent 
sovereign in the midst of loyal subjects; it seema 
to warrant a suspicion, either that Flaccus enter-' 
taxned some design of revolting, or at least, that 
his popularity at Alexandria was so great as to 
render his capture difficult and dangerous. Bassus 
arrived at night, landed secretly, and found that 
Flaccus was abroad, at a banquet given by one 
Stephanio, a freedman of Tiberius. One of his 
followers mingled with the guests, and finding that 
the goVernor was only attended by eight or tea. 
slaves, Bassus surrounded the chamber with his 
soldiers, and displayed the imperial edict. Flaccus 
at once saw his fate, and was led away without 
resistance. It was the feast of Tabernacles : but 
the sad and persecuted Jews had little inclination 
finr the usual joy and merriment of the season. 
When the rumour of the apprehension of Flaccus 
spread abroad, they supposed it to be a deception 
intended to tempt them to rejoicings, which would 
be cruelly revenged. When the inteUigence was 
confirmed, they began to praise God, and during 
the whole night the people was occupied in hymns 
aod songs of thanksgiving. The wrath of heaven 
as they believed, now pursued the miserable Flaccus,. 
he had a tempestuous voyage, on his arrival at 
Rome, he was accused by Lampo and Isidore, two 
men of the basest character, his property was con- 
fiscated, and he himself banished . first to Gyara, 
m island in the JEgean Sea, proverbial for the hard 
&te of those who were exiled to its shores. By 
^ interest of Lepidus he obtained a commutation 
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of this punishment, and was sent to Andros^ whetor 
he arrived after a disastrous voyage, and afber hav- 
ing been an object of contempt or commiseration in 
the various towns through which he passed. Phiio 
asserts that he was haunted by bitter remorse for 
his cruelties towards the Jews. He was soon after 
put to death by order of Caligula. 

Thus Philo describes the persecutions of the 
Jews in Alexandria, and the conduct of Flaccus, 
but it may be justly suspected that both the suffer- 
ings and die peaceful disposition of his countrymen 
are highly coloured; and in the character and 
motives of Flaccus there appears so much incon- 
sistency, as perpetually to remind us that we are 
reduced to follow the narrative of an advocate, not 
that of a dispassionate historian. 

A deputation from each of the parties in Alex- 
dria, arrived in Rome, to lay the whole history of 
the late disturbances before the emperor. At the 
head of the Grecian party was Apion, a man of 
eloquence, and a determined enemy to the Jews; 
on die other side appeared Philo, the author from 
whose writings the recent account has been ex- 
tracted, a man of rank, for he was the brother of the 
Alabarch, and of unquestioned ability. The recep- 
tion which the Jewish party met with at first was 
apparently flattering; Philo alone apprehended an 
unfavourable event. They presented a memorial, 
which the Emperor seemed to receive with gaiety 
and urbanity. They then followed the court to 
Puteoli: their great object was to obtain tbe seco^ 
rity of their Proseuchse from being desecrated 
by images. These oratories they possessed in 
every city where they resided. While they were 
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discussing their hopes of succeeding in this great 
object of their mission, suddenly a man rushed in 
with a pale and disordered countenance, and com- 
municated the dreadful intelligence, that an edict 
bad heen issued to place the statue of the Em- 
peror within the Temple of Jerusalem. 

The mad vanity of Caligula had been irritated 
by the resistance of the Jews in Alexandria; other 
circumstances, combined with evil counsellors, made 
bim determine to triumph over what he considered 
the disloyal obstinacy of this self-willed people. 
Capito, a receiver of revenue in Judaea, at first a 
very poor man, had grown rich in his employment, 
and apprehended that complaints of his exactions 
might reach the ear of the Emperor. He deter- 
mined therefore, that his accusers should appear in 
an unfavourable light, and, to this end, he persuaded 
certain Greeks, who lived mingled with the native 
population in Jamnia, to build a miserable altar of 
brick in honour of Caius. The Jews, as he ex- 
pected, rose and demolished the altar ; they then 
carried their complaints before Capito himself, who 
seized the opportunity of representing the affair in 
jlome, as an act of wanton and unprovoked sedition. 

The evil counsellors of Caligula, were Helicon, 
an Egyptian, a slave by birth, a buffoon . by occu- 
pation; and Apelles,* a tragic actor, of Ascalon, in 

* If Apelles was instrumental in this transaction, he met 
with just though horrible retribution. Suetonius relates, that 
.as he was standing with Caligula near a statue of Jupiter, the 
Emperor suddenly asked him which of the two was the greater. 
Apelles hesitated, and Caligula ordered him to be scourged 
with the utmost violence, praising the sweetness of his voice all 
the time that he was shrieking in his agony* 
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Syria. Both these men were bom and bro«^fat up 
in hostility to the Jewish race. By their adviee 
the fatal mandate was issued, that a gilded colossal 
statue of Caligula should be placed in the Holy 
of Hoh^, and that the Tem;^ should be dedicated 
to Caius, the present and younger Jupiter. The 
execution of the edict was intrusted to P. Petro- 
nius, who was appointed to succeed Vitellius as 
prefect of Syria. But before we describe the 
attempt to enforce this edict in Palestine, it may 
be well to anticipate die fate of the Alexandnaa 
deputation, which is related by Philo, and is can*- 
ously characteristic both of the Emperor and of 
the estimation in which the Jews were generafiy 
held. After a long and wearisome attendance, the 
deputies were summoned to a final audience. To 
judge so grave a cause, as Philo complains with great 
solemnity, the Emperor did not appear in a public 
court, encircled by the wisest of his senators; the 
embassy was received in the apartments of two am- 
dguous villas in the nighbourhood of Roncie, called 
after Lamia and Maecenas. The baili£& of these 
villas were commanded at the same time to have 
aU the rooms thrown open for the Emperor's in- 
spection. The Jews entered, made a profound 
obeisance, and saluted Caligula as Augnstus and 
Emperor — ^but the sarcai^ic smile on we £Eioe of 
Caius gave them little hope of success. ** You are 
then," he said, showing his teeth as he spcAnBy 
" those enemies of the gods who alone refuse to 
acknowledge my divinity, but worship a Deity 
whose name you dare not pronounce" — and here, 
to the horror of the Jews, he uttered the awful 
name. The Greek deputies firom Alexandria, wli^ 
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ifeie pTreaent, thao^t AeamAveB certain of their 
triumph, and hegan to ahow their exultation hj 
ioaidtiiig gestures ; and Isidore, one of the aceuaers 
of Flaceus, came forward to a^^ravale the disobe* 
dience of the Jews. He accused them of being the 
ojB^j nation who had refused to sacrifice for the 
Emperor. The Jews with one voice disclaimed the 
eahunny, and asserted that they had three times 
offered sacrifice for the welfiire of the Emperor-^ 
and indeed had been the first to do so on his ac- 
fcssion. ^* Be it so," rejoined the Emperor, ** ye 
have sacrificed /or me, but not to me." The Jews 
stood aghast, and trembling. On a sudden, Cains 
began to run all over the house, up stairs and 
down stairs ; inspecting the men's and the women's 
apartments; finding fawdt, and giving orders, while 
me poor Jews followed him from room to room, 
amid the mockery of the attendants. After he had 
given his orders, the Emperor suddenly turned 
iwmnd to them : ** Why is it that you do not eat 

EvrkV* The whole court hurst into peals of 
nghter. The Jews temperately replied, that dif* 
^ent nations have different usages: some persons 
would not eat land)« ** They are right," said the 
Emperor, '* it is an insipid meat." After further 
trial of their patience, he demanded, with his usual 
abruptness, on what they grounded their right of 
citizenship. They began a long and grave legal 
axgument ; but they had not proceeded far, when 
Caius began to run up and down the great hall, 
and to order that some blinds, of a kind of trans- 
parent stone, like glass, which admitted the light, 
and excluded the heat and air, should be put up 
against the windows* As he left that room, he 

N 2 
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*asked the Jews, with a more courteous air, if tfaej 
-had anything to say to him ; they began again their 
harangue, in the middle of which he started aw^ 
into another chamber, to see some old paintings* 
The Jews at length were glad to retreat, and felt 
happy to escape with their lives. Caius gave them 
their dismissal in these words : '* Well, after all, 
they do not seem so bad ; but rather a poor foolidi 
people, who cannot believe that I am a god." 

The instructions to Petronius, the Syrian go- 
vernor, were distinct and precise ; he was to place 
the statue of Caligula in the Temple of Jerusalem 
at all hazards. He was to withdraw, if necessary, 
the two legions which were usually stationed on the 
Euphrates. Yet he was too prudent and humane not 
to hesitate ; he called a council, where the bigoted 
attachment of the Jews to their Temple, and their 
formidable numbers both in Judaea and other coun- 
tries, were discussed. But it was unanimously 
agreed that the mandate of the Emperor was im- 
perative; and Petronius issued out orders to the 
Sidonian workmen to make the statue. He then 
collected his troops, and went into winter-quarters 
at Ptolemais. He had made known to the priests 
and rulers of the Jews the designs of the Emperor; 
but no sooner had the inteUigence spread, than 
many thousands of the people assembled from all 

Quarters, without distinction of rank, age, or sex. 
'hey covered the country for a great distance like 
a vast cloud ; they were unanned and defenceless : 
many of them were clad in sackcloth, and had 
ashes on their heads — and every mark of the 
deepest mournings All with one voice declared 
their stedfast and deliberate resolution to sacrifice 
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tlies* lives, rather than consent to the profanation of 
their Temple. Petronius sternly rebuked them, and 
iBsisted on his own obligation to fulfil the positive 
commands of his sovereign. They answered, that 
they were as much bound to respect the ordinances 
of their God — ^that no fear of death would induce 
fbem to the violation of their law — that they 
dreaded the wrath of their God more than that of 
the Emperor. 

Petronius shrunk from the horrible task of com- 
mencing a war of massacre and extermination for 
8uch an object; and in order to obtain more cer- 
tain information on the state of the country, he left 
his troops at Ptolemais, and himself, with some of 
his more distinguished officers, moved to Tiberias. 
Here many of the rulers, and the people by thou- 
sands, crowded again into his presence. Once 
iBore Petronius urged the power of the Romans, 
the positive mandate of the Emperor, and the 
nniform obedience of all other nations. The Jews 
replied with intreaties and supplications, that he 
would not think of violating their sanctuary with 
the images of man. " Are ye resolved then," said 
the Roman, " to wage war against your Emperor ?" 
" We have no thought of war," they replied ima- 
nimously ; ** but we will submit to be massacred 
rather than infringe our law" — and at once the 
whole body fell with their faces to the earth, and 
declared that they were ready to offer their throats 
to the swords of the soldiery. 

For forty days this scene lasted : it was the time 
£Mr sowing ; and the whole land remained uncul- 
tivated. Aristobulus, the brother of Agrippa — 
Hekias, called the Great— and others of the most 
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distiiigiushed men of the nation — appeared before 
Petronius, and remonstrated with him on the im- 
policy of reducing a flourishing province to a desert, 
from which no tribute could be drawn. The people, 
they urged, were obstinately determined not to tifl 
the soil, and would betake themselves to robbery ; 
so that it was impossible to calculate the dreadM 
results of his persisting in the odious measure^. 
They entreated that he would forward their repre-* 
sentations to CiEdigulii, in hopes that the Emperor 
might yet be persuaded to relent. 

The humane Petronius, after holding a council 
with his friends, determined to risk the wrath of 
the Emperor, rather than deluge the whole country 
with blood. According to one account, he deter- 
mined not to forward the petition of the Jews, but 
to delay, under the pretence of allowing time for the 
statue to be finished; and to represent the inconven 
nience of permitting the province to remain uncul- 
tivated, more particularly as the Emperor and the 
court were about to visit Alexandria. But what- 
ever turn he gave to the af&ir in his despatches to 
Rome, he assembled the people at Tiberias — de^ 
dared his determination to suspend the execution 
of the decree till he should receive further instruct 
tions — and promised that he would use all his in- 
terest to obtain the total repeal of the edict. He 
well knew the danger to which he exposed himself 
by his disobedience to the imperial decree ; but he 
was willing to stand the haeard, in order to preserve 
the Jewish pebpld from the horrors of war. He 
exhorted them in tbe mean time to disperse peace<^ 
aUy, and betake themselves to their usual occupa- 
tions and to the tillage of tfaeir lands* The season 
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had been uncommonly sultry ; the customary rains 
had not fallen. But scarcely had Petronius ended 
his speech^ than the day, which had been till then 
serene, became overcast, and the showers began to 
&11. The people saw the mark of the divine ap^ 
probation with unmingled satis&ction; Fetroniu^ 
himself is said to have been greatly struck by this 
singular coincidence. 

The Jews, however, owed. their security rather 
to the interest of their king, than to the humanity 
of the prefect. Throughout tiie history of the whole 
precedii^ transaction, our two authorities, Philo 
and Josephus, have differed in many most impor* 
tant particulars. It is scarcely possible to recon^ 
cile their narrative of the conduct of Agrippa. 
According to the former, the despatches of Petro* 
nins threw Caligula into one of his most violent 
paroxysms of fary. Before be had recovered, 
Agrippa entered, and from his fiery eye and dis- 
ordered countenance, apprehended that something 
was wrong. Caligula suddenly turned upon him, 
and broke out into the bitterest reproaches against 
his countrymen for their obstinate resistance to his 
will. The Jewish prince was so appalled, that he 
trembled in every limb; he fainted away; and 
would have fallen to the ground, but that his at> 
tendants caught him, and removed him from the 
imperial presence. Till the next evening he re* 
mained without giving signs of life and conscious- 
ness. At length he opened his eyes, and then 
fainted again. The third day he came to himself, 
and inquired with a shudder whether he was still 
in the dreaded presence of the Emperor. His 
attendants urged him to rise, tq bathe and take re- 
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freshment ; he refused all sustenance, except some 
flour and pure water. He then sat down, and 
wrote a long letter to Caius ; hut that which in 
extant in Philo's work displays too much of the 
Alexandrian orator to induce us to suppose it 
genuine. Such is the narrative of Philo — that of 
Josephus is more creditable to the character of the 
king. Agrippa having entertained Caligula at a 
banquet so sumptuous as to excite astonishment 
even in that age of prodigal luxury and magnifi- 
cence, the Emperor offered to grant any request 
that he might make. Agrippa, with a feelii^ 
worthy of one who had the blood of the Asmo* 
naeans in his veins, instead of demanding an acoes* 
sion of wealth or territory, immediately petitioned 
£>r the repeal of the fatal edict. The wounded 
pride of Caligula struggled hard with his attach- 
ment to Agrippa, and with the shame of fori- 
feiting the imperial word, which he had given 
with so much publicity. At last, however, he re- 
lented, and the fatal decree was suspended. At 
tha same time the disobedience of Petronius was 
not to be pardoned* A letter was written, in 
which he was accused of having preferred the 
bribes of the Jews to his allegiance to his so- 
vereign; and he was commanded to prepare 
himself, as about to undergo the most exemplary 
punishment. But this letter was accidentally de- 
layed, and the news of Cahgula's death reached 
Petronius first. If Philo is to be credited, this event 
was equally fortunate for the Jewish nation ; for 
Caligula, with his customary irresolution, repented 
of his lenity, and ordered a colossal statue of 
bronze, to be cast, which he intended, when be 
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flfaottld arrive at Alexandria, where he was to be 
scdemnly inaugurated as a god, to have placed by 
flsteaith in the Temple of Jerusalem. 

It might seem as if the skirts of that tremendous 
tempest, which was slowly gathering over the na- 
tive country and the metropolis of the Jewish 
people, broke, and discharged their heavy clouds 
of ruin and desolation successively over each of the 
more considerable, though remote, settlements of 
the devoted people. The Jews of Babylonia had 
now their turn. There is something very remark- 
able in the history of this race, for the most part 
descendants of those families which had refused to 
listen to the summons of Zorobabel, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and to return to the possessicm of their 
native lands. It was, perhaps, natural that men born 
in a foreign region, and knowing the lovely land of 
their ancestors oiUy by tradition, or by the half- 
forgotten descriptions of their departed parents, 
should hesitate to abandon their houses, their fields, 
and their possessions, in the hospitable country, to 
which their fathers had been transported by force, 
but where they themselves had become naturalized. 
But the singular part of their history is this, that 
though willing aliens from their native land, they re- 
laained Jews in character and religion ; they conti- 
nued to be a separate people, and refused to mingle 
themselves up with the population of the country 
in which they were domiciliated. While those 
who retuhied to Palestine were in danger of form- 
ing a mixed race, by intermarriages with the 
ne^hbouring tribes^ which it required all the 
sternest exercise of authority in their rulers to pre- 
vent, the Babylonian Jews were still as distinct a 
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peo]^ as tbe whole mice of Israel has beea since 
the final dispersion. They adhered together, though 
wanting as well the bond of persecution, as the deep 
rdigious hope of restoration to the promised land 
in more than their ancient glory; for this hope was 
obviously not strong enough to induce them to avail 
themselves of the presentopportunity of return at the 
price of their possessions in the Median dominiohs. 
Nor did they, like the Jews of Alexandria, become 
in any degree independent of the great place of 
national worship; they were as rigid Jews as if 
they had grown up within sight of the Tem|de. 
They still looked to the Hc^y of Holies at Jerusa- 
lem as the centre of their &ith; they regularly 
sent their contributions to its suj^wrt. The pas- 
sionate attachment to their native country gave 
place to a more remote, though still profound, at* 
tachment to the rehgious capital of their people. 
The Temple became what the Caaba of JViecca is 
to the Mahometans, the object of the profoundest 
reverence, and sometimes of a pious pilgrimage; 
but the land of their fathers had lost its hold on 
their afiections ; they had no desire to exchange the 
level plains of Babylonia, for the rich pastures, the 
golden corn-fields, or the rocky vineyards of Ga- 
ulee and Judsea. This Babylonian settlement was 
so numerous and flourishing, that Pl^ilo more than 
once intimates the possibility of their marching in 
such force to the assistance of their brethren in 
Palestme, in case the Roman oppression was car* 
ried to excess, as to make the fate of the war very 
doubtful. Their chief city, Nearda, was strongly 
situated in a bend of the river Euphrates, which 
almost surrounded the town. Here, in a place im- 
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prtgMkHe to the Parthian robbers, the Jews of Me- 
sopotamia had made a 9<at of treasury, in which 
lliey laid up the tribute of two drachms a head, 
irhich was received for the service of the Temple, 
and at stated intervals transferred to Jerusalem, 
In this city were two orphans, named Asinai and 
Anilai, who had been bred up as weavers, pro- 
bably of those rich stuffs for which Babylonia was 
90 long celebrated. On some ill-usage from the 
iDaster-manu&ctufer, they fled to a low district be- 
tween two branches of the river, where there were 
ridi meadows, and a place where the shepherds 
used to lay up their stores for the winter. There 
a number of indigent and discontented youths 
gathered around thenii, and they became the cap- 
tains of a formidable band of robbers. They built 
a strong fortress, secured by the marshes around, 
and levied tribute on the leiwpherds, whom, how- 
ever, they defended from all other assailants. The 
Sttrap of Babylon determined to suppress them, 
and seized the favourable opportunity of the Sab- 
bath for his attack. Asinai happened to be re- 
posing among a number of his followers, whose 
arms lay scattered around : he suddenly exclaimed, 
** I hear the tnmipling of horses ; it must be more 
than a troop of wild ones in their pastures, for I 
hear likewise the jingling of the bridles.'' Spies 
were sent out, and Uie whole band determinea to 
sacrifice their respect for the Sabbath to their self- 
preservation. They attacked and defeated their 
assailants with great slaughter. Artabanus, the 
King of Parthia, heard with admiration of their ex- 
traordinary valour, and sent to ofSer terms of ac- 
comraod^^A* Anilai was sent to die court, where 
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the king pledging his personal honour for dieb 
security, Asinai was persuaded to follow him. 
The king paid them great honour, admired their 
singular personal strength and activity, and refused 
all the secret solicitations of his officers to rid him*- 
self by treachery of such dangerous men. He even 
appointed Asinai to the supreme command in Baby* 
Ionia, with strict injunctions to suppress all robbers. 
Asinai conducted himself with, equal vigour and 
prudence, and rose to the highest degree of wealth 
and power. But wealth and power led to tfaeir 
usual consequences, insolence and injustice. Anilai 
became enamoured of the wife of a Parthian chief- 
tain, whom he excited to hostilities, and slew. This 
woman, to the great offence of the Jews, adhered 
to the Parthian religion. The Jews strongly urged 
on the brother, Asinai, the imperative necessity 
of preventing tliis breach of the law in his own 
family. Asinai at length strongly remonstrated 
with his brother, atid insisted on die dismissal of 
the woman. His remonstrances were fatal to him- 
self; for the Parthian woman, apprehending some 
further exercise of authority, poisoned Asinai ; and 
thus the supreme authority passed into the hands 
of Anilai. Anilai, with equal bravery, but far less 
prudence and virtue than his brother, attacked the 
territory of Mithridates, a Parthian chiefUin of the 
highest rank, and connected by marriage with the 
king, surprised him by an unexpected attack on 
the Sabbath, and took him prisoner. Contrary to 
the advice of his more desperate associates, he re- 
fused to put him to death, and released him. The 
royal wife of Mithridates, furious at the disgrace^ 
instigated her husband to revenge ; and tJiey assem- 
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Ued considerable forces^ Anilai, disdaining to rely 
QBthe strength of his marshes, advanced a great 
w^y into the plains, where his troops sufiered grie- 
Toiisly from want of water. In this state they were 
attacked by Mithridates, and totally defeated. But 
dei^rate adventurers flocked from all quarters to 
the standard of Anilai; his losses were speedily 
restored, and he waged a marauding war, and car* 
tied fire and sword into the Babylonian villages. 
The Babylonians sent to Nearda, the chief settle- 
»mt of the Jews, to demand the surrender of 
Anilai. Those in Nearda were unable or unwilling 
to comply with this order. At length the Babylo- 
nians surprised the camp of the robber, when his 
soldiers were sunk in debauchery and sleep, slew 
the whole band and Anilai himself. 

The Babylonians were not content with vengeance 
against the offenders, but began to commit dreadful 
r^risals on the whole Jewish population. The 
Jews,- unable to resist, fled in great numbers to 
Seleucia : six years after, many more took refuge 
firom a pestilence in the same city. Seleucia hap- 
pened to be divided into two factions ; one of the 
Greeks, the other of the Syrians. The Jews threw 
themselves into the scale of the Syrians, who thus 
obtained a superiority, till the Greeks came to 
terms with the Syrians; and both parties agreed to 
fall up(Mi the unhappy Jews. As many as 50,000 
men were slain. The few who escaped fled to 
Ctesiphon. 'Even there the enmity of the Seleu- 
cians pursued them; and at length the survivors 
took refuge in their old quarters, Nearda and 
Nisibis. 

The assassination of Caligula delivered th&/ews 
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within the Roman dominion from their iamie^«te 
danger ; and dday^d the £eital hour whkik his mad* 
ness seemed rajudly hastening* A^ppa was in 
Rome at that critical period, and* dunng the eoofii* 
tion which ensued, he sostakied an imp<H?taat past* 
His conduct was honourable to his feelings* as weB 
as to his address and influenoe. He alone paid 
the last honours to his murdered friend* He thai 
became mainly instrumental in the peaceful re^^^^ 
tablishment of diat order of things which, however 
difterent from what an ardent lover of the old 
Roman liberty might have desired, was perhiq^ 
the best which the circumstances of th« tisifii 
would admit. He persuaded the Senate to aban* 
don their unavailing resistance to the infuriated 
soldiery; reassured the weak and unambitious 
sj^it of Claudius ; and at the same time dissuaded 
him from taking those violent measures ^koatust the 
Senate, to wbid^ the army were urging him, and 
which would have deluged Rome wiUi blood. 

His services were amply repaid by the g^atefid 
Emperor. Agrippa received the investiture of idl 
the dominions which bdbnged to the Chreat Herodi 
Judaea and Samaria were re-united with Galilee, 
Peraea, and the provinces beyond Jordan, in ons 
kingdom : Abilene, the district at the . foot of 
Antilibanus, was added. Herod, his brother, te* 
ceived the kingdom of Chalois. This donation of 
the Jewish kingdom was made with the utmost 
publicity : the edict which announced it contained 
an high eulogium on Agrippa; and the act was 
registered on a brass tablet, in the Capitol. A 
treaty was formally concluded between the fanperor 
and Agrippa, in the Forum. 
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T%e death of Caligula was the signal for sew 
oomnotioiu in Alexandria. The Jews attempted 
to recover their former rights. Claudius issued a 
temperate edict, favourable to the Jewish inhabit- 
ants of that city, and oonfirming their privileges. 
This was followed by a second general decree, 
which secured the freedom o£ religions worship to 
liie Jews, throughout theempire : at the same time 
they were admonished to behave with decency to 
the religions pf other pecq>le. Under this decree 
the inhabitants of Dora were oondenmed, by Pe- 
tnmius, fiyr wantonly insulting a Jewish synagogue, 
by placing m statue of Claudius within its walls. 

Agrippa returned to his kingdom in great splen^ 
door. He displayed the greatest respect for the 
national rebgion; he hung up in the Temple the 
ffolden chain which Caligula had bestowed upon 
ism, as a memorial of the protection of Almignty 
Providence. He observed the Mosaic law with 
great exactness ; offered sacrifice every day ; and 
abstained from every legal imparity. In all other 
respects Agrippa aimed at popularity : he remitted 
the house tax of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Yet 
the sterner zealots looked on with jealousy; and 
whUe he was absent at Caesarea, one Simon assem- 
bled a number of the people ; accused him of vio- 
lating the law, probably on account of his fondness 
for theatric exhibitions, and demanded his exclu- 
sion from the Temple. Agrippa sent for him to 
Csesarea ; placed him by nis side in the public 
theatre, and mildly inquired whether he saw any- 
thing contrary to the law. Simon was silent ; upon 
which Agrippa dismissed him without molestation. 
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The GODdiict of Agri|^ to Silas, <me of his 
steady foUowen, though more severe, can scarc^ 
be considefed as an exeeptkm to the general mild' 
ness of his dispositicn. Silas had sted£istiy ad- 
hered U> his fortunes, and received as a reward the 
command of his forces. But presuming on his 
services, he was perpetuaUy reminding the king of 
his former low condition. His insolence at last 
provoked Agrippa to dinmiita him from his employ'* 
ment, and imprison him. Once he rel^ited ; but 
the intractable Silas treated his overtures with the 
utmost arrogance; and Agrippa left him in coo* 
finement. Agrippa exercised his supreme authority 
in Jerusalem by continually <lMpi*<»»wg the Hi^ 
priest. He first deposed Theophilus, son of Amias* 
and substituted Simon, named Cantherus, saa of 
Boethus. Afberwards he offisred the dignity to 
Jonathan, son of Annas, who declined it, and his 
brother Mathias was appointed. Before the dose 
of his reign be degraded Mathias, and substituted 
£lionaeus, son of Simon Cantherus. 

Agrippa inherited the magnificent taste for build* 
ing which distinguished the elder Herod. At 
Berytus, a city which he highly fovoured, he built 
a s|Aendid theatre, where the most costly musical 
exhibitions were displayed ; and in an amphitheatre 
in the same city, two troops of gladiators, male&c* 
tors, of 700 each, were let loose upon each other ; 
and thus horribly fidfilled the sentence of the law. 

In Jerusalem he commenced a more usefol work. 
To the north of the city, a new suburb, caBed 
Besetha, had grown up : this he encircled wkha 
wall ; and was prooeedmg to strengthen the wbxAt 
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._ 1? .^Aoatkins. But Vibius Marmw, 
li»e of &e city ^^^^^^^^ „ Prefect of Syria, 

m account of his fPf^f^t fr„„ the work, 

^^' ^' P':2ttw -uTe Stions of the Jewish 

'^T TSf S? linHTje-lousy. Agrippa.pro. 

iDooarch with *he»™^ J ^ j j^ hig joag- 

bably with an »«?S^i;nSp a? a^ «eat entTr, 

**™?*°^^»!«^ king of Coimnagene ; Cotys, 
^^Wtt^^Sa; S^npsigeranusjking 

^"1 "ti S^ !Sn»e ; «>d Agrippa. out of 
amved «* *f *^ "1 ^ receive him : the impenoua 
^ZZ Te^ S£s to the .everal kipgs to with- 
r^5^™elve8 into their own territones. Agrippa 
draw therosel^ ™ . and sent a letter to Claudius, 

was gready ^^.^ ,^^ „f Marsus. 

*^*uiv««lv besfles hia splendour, munificence, 
y^^^^tfto the law, Agrippa sought othe^ 

and ^^"J'^Jtiating himself mtt his Jewish sub! 

^"T^*^! ^fLcutio^ of the unofending Christians. 

^1?^^ tTdSth James, the brother of St. Job,; 
A ?hrew St. Peter into prison. **♦ 

H^ing completed a rei|p of three years ove^ 

thewh^ of Palestme. Agnppa ordered a spUn^J 

S!Lj««1 at CsBsarea, m honour of the ErnneC^ 

^^£s of the high«t rank ^ked ^j£ 

S^ti a robe o^ sQver. which gSe^«^, *• 
*^^^^ray« of the sun, so as to daxzlTSJ"* *** 
Sr^Sf le ^-bly. and e«ite geoe^ ^^ 
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Some o£ his flatterers set up a shout — *' A present 
God/' Agrippa did not repress the impious adu- 
lation, which spread through the theatre. At that 
moment he looked up, and saw an owl perched 
over his head, on a rope. The owl had once heen 
to him a hird of good omen. While he was in 
chains at Rome, a fellow prisoner, a Grerman, hsd 
augured, from the appearance of one of these birds, 
his future splendid fortune ; but he had added iMi 
solemn warning, that when he saw that bird a^, 
at the height of his fortune, he would die within 
five days. The fatal omen, proceeds Josephus, 
pierced the heart of the King ; and with deep me- 
lancholy he said, " Your God will soon suffer the 
common lot of mortality." He was immediately 
struck, in the language of the sacred volume, by 
an angel. He was seized with violent internal 
pains, and carried to his palace. There he lingered 
five days in extreme agony; being " eaten of 
worms," the cause of his intestine disorder. He 
died in the forty-fourth year of his age, having 
reigned seven years over part of his dominions, 
three over the whole of Palestine. He left one 
son, Agrippa; an elder, Drusus, had died in his 
infancy ; and three daughters, Berenice married to 
his brother Herod, king of Chalcis; Mariamne, 
and Drusilla. 

The inhabitants of Sebaste and Caesarea, probably 
the Greek party, and particularly his own soldiers, 
.'expressed the most brutal exultation at the death 
of Agrippa. They heaped his memory with re- 
proaches, took the statues of his young daughters, 
carried them to some brothels, and there placing 
them on the roof, treated them with every kind of 
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mdi^^ty. They then made a great feast, to cele- 
brate the departure of the King. Claudius heard 
with great indignation of this ungrateful conduct, 
and ordered the cohorts in Sebaste and Caesarea to 
be removed into Pontus, and their place to be filled 
by drafts from the legions in Syria. Unhappily this 
purpose was not executed. The troops remained, 
with this sentence of disgrace rankling in their 
hearts, and exasperating them to still greater ani- 
mosity towards the whole Jewish nation ; a chief 
cause, Josephus adds, of the subsequent disasters. 
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At the decease of Herod Agrippa, his son, who 
bore the same name, was seventeen years old. 
He was considered too young to bear the burthen 
of royalty ; and Judaea relapsed into a Roman pro* 
vince. Cassius Longinus was appointed to the 
Presidency of Syria. Cuspius Fadus was sent as 
Governor of Judaea. Fadus administered his office 
with firmness. He found a civil war disturbing 
the district beyond the Jordan. The inhabitants 
of Persea, on some boundary dispute, had attacked 
the Philadelphians. Fadus seized three of the 
ringleaders; executed one, named Hannibal, and 
banished the rest. The easy yoke of Agrippa had 
permitted the robbers, who perpetually rose up to 
waste this fertile country, to gain head. Fadus 
made them feel the vigour of the Roman arm : he 
cleared the whole country of their bands, and put 
to death Ptolemy, a noted captain, who had com- 
mitted great excesses against the Idumeans and 
Arabians. Apprehending, it may seem, that the 
High Priest possessed too much independent au- 
thority, Fadus proceeded to revoke the edict of 
Vitellius, by which the custody of the pontifical 
robes had been surrendered. He commanded that 
they should be replaced in the garrison of Antonia; 
and Longinus himself appeared in Jerusalem, with 
a considerable force, to overawe all resistance. 
The Jews appealed to the Emperor, who, at the 
earnest entreaty of young Agrippa, issued an im- 
perial mandate in favour of the Jews. At the same 
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time Herod, king of Chalcis, petitioned, and ob- 
tained the sovereignty over the Temple, and the 
power of nominating the High Priest. He dis- 
placed Cantherus, who had regained the office, and 
appointed Joseph, son of Camith. 

This was the second year of a grievous ftmine, 
which for several years prevailed in Judeea. The 
metropolis derived great advantage from the boniity 
of a royal proselyte, Helena, the queen of Adiabeoe, 
a district beyond the Tigris. She imparted vast 
quantities of com from Alexandria, and dried %8 
^om Cyprus, which she distributed among - the 
lower orders. Her son, Isates, who had likewise 
adopted the Jewish faith, sent great sums to Jeru- 
salem, for the same charitable purposes. Helena 
was both the wife and sister, according to the an- 
cient Persian usage, of Monobazus, king of AdiE- 
bene. Izates was the favourite son of that monarch, 
who, apprehensive of the jealousy with which he 
was looked on by his brothers, sent them to Aben- 
nerig, king of Characene, a district on the Persian 
gulf, whose daughter he married. In that com* 
mercial district there was a Jew merchant, named 
Ananias, who was accustomed to have free ingress 
into the women's apartments, probably fbr purposes 
of traffic ; and there seized every opportunity of 
teaching the religious tenets of the Jews. Izates 
became a convert ; and, by a singular coincidence, 
his mother, Helena, at the same time adopted the 
same opinions. On the return of Izates to Adia- 
bene, his father made him governor of a district 
named Carrhse, in which, accordii^ to tradition, 
the remains of Noah's ark were still to be seen. 
On the death of his Bsither, Helena had the address 
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lo.seeare tlie mneceMion to the throne for Izates. 
His brother, Monobazus, assumed the crown till 
be shoold arrive ; and the rest of the monarch's 
sons, by difierent mothers, were thrown into prison, 
and were even in danger of their lives. Immedi- 
ttiAy that Izates appeared, Monobazus abdicated 
his sovereignty; Izates- expressed great indigna- 
tion at the imprisonment of his brethren. Izates 
was so ardent a convert that he insisted on under- 

r' 3g circrancision : his prudent preceptor, Ananias, 
fear lest the unpopularity of the measure should 
make the king, odious to his subjects, and himself 
tirns be exposed to personal danger, dissuaded him 
firom his design. But a more zealous Galilean 
insisted that tbe honour of Grod was concerned; 
and the monarch immediately, to the great alarm 
of Ananias, sulmiitted to the rite. Izates was a 
king of great prudence and resolution. By his 
moderation and address he reinstated Artabanus, 
king of Parthia, on his tlvone, from which he had 
been driven by his own satraps ; and dissuaded his 
•on, Bardanes, firom entering into a war with the 
Romans. Bardanes immediately declared war on 
Izates ; but he was set aside by his own subjects. 
The king's brother, Monobazus; and the chief 
satrapB of the kingdom, endured for some tihie, 
but with great reluctance, the yoke of a sovereign 
who had apostatized from the national religion. 
They iirst conspired with Abiah, an Arabian king, 
to invade Adiabene ; but Abiah was defeated with 
great loss. Afterwards they had recourse to Vo- 
logeses, king of Parthia; but his invasion was 
arrested by a rebellion among his own dependants. 
On the death of Izates, who wore the crown for 
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twenty-four years, his remains, and- those <. of his 
mother Helena, were transported to Jerusalem^ 
and buried in a splendid cemetery, which remained 
till the time of Jerome. 

Before the recall of Fadus, the peace of the 
country was disturbed by an impostor, named 
Theudas, who gave himself out as a prophet, and 
gained a great number of proselytes. Multitudes 
thronged forth with all their possessions to the 
banks of the Jordan, which Theudas asserted thai^ 
like Joshua of old, he would divide in the midst, 
and carry them through in triumph. Fadus, with 
his usual vigilance, seized the impostor, cut off his 
head, and sent it to Jerusalem. 

To Fadus succeeded Tiberius Alexander, an 
apostate Egyptian Jew, the son of Alexander, the 
Alabarch of Alexandria, and nephew of the cele- 
brated Philo. The only act recorded of his short 
government was the crucifixion of James and Si* 
mon, two sons of Judas the Gahlean, who bad 
attempted to disseminate the dangerous doctrines 
of their father. Notwithstanding, however, the 
famine, by which the land was stSl afflicted—^ 
seditious tenets of the Galilean rebels — and the go- 
vernment of an apostate, which must have been 
singularly odious to the zealous Jews, the province 
continued in peace until the arrival of Ventidius 
Cumanus, to supersede Alexander. 

At this time Herod, king of Chalcis, died, having 
once more changed the High Priest, and subst^ 
tuted Ananias, son of Nebid, for Joseph, the son 
ofCamith. He left sons; particularly Aristobulus, 
afterwards appointed by Nero to the kingdom of 
Lesser Armenia ; but the kingdom of Chalcis, and 
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llie sovereignty of the Temple, were assigned to 
yotmg Agrippa, who assumed the title of king. 
. During the government of Cuinanus, the low 
and sullen murmurs which announced the ap- 
proachii^ eruption of the dark volcano now ga- 
thering its strength in Palestine, became more dis- 
tract. The people and the Roman soldiery began 
to display mutual animosity. To preserve the 
peace during the crowded festivals in Jerusalemi 
the Romans mounted a guard in the Antonia and 
in the adjacent cloister. One of these soldiers, 
to show his contempt for the religious rites, inde- 
cently exposed his person. The Prions populace 
not only vented their rage on the offender, but 
uttered the most violent reproaches against Cu- 
manus himself. The governor immediately ordered 
his whole forces into the Antonia. The afirighted 
people fled: the narrow streets were choked; and 
20,000 perished. The sacrifice was suspended, 
and the whole city given up to wailing and lamen- 
tation. 

This disturbance was scarcely appeased, when 
another succeeded. Near Bethhoron, about twelve 
miles from Jerusalem, a party, half insurgaits and 
half robbers, attacked in the public road Stephanas, 
a slave of the Emperor, and plundered his baggage. 
Cumanus sent a troop of soldiers, to plunder die 
neighbouring villages, and seize the chief persons 
in them. During this scene of piUi^e, a soldier 
found a copy of die law of Moses, and tore it' to 
pieces, uttering the most offensive blasphemies. 
The Jews sent a formal deputation before Cuma- 
nus to complain of the insult ; Cumanus, by the 
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advice oif his friends, ordered the soldier to exe- 
cution. 

* The animosities of the poptdace and the Roman 
soldiery were not the only conflicting elements in 
this distracted country. The jealousies of the na- 
tives hegan again to break out. The way by which 
die Jews of Galilee went np to the Temple, led 
through the territory of Samaria. The Samaritans 
waylaid *and slew many of them. Cumanus, bribed 
by the Samaritans, refused to take cognizance of 
any complaints. The Jews, headed by two valiant 
robber chieftains, took up arms, and set fire to some 
of the Samaritan villages. Cumanus marched 
against them ; and, with the aid of the Samaritans, 
defeated them. Jerusalem was in an uproar, and 
but for the authority and influence of the chie&, 
the whole people would have risen in insurrection. 
Clad in sackcloth, and with ashes on their heads, 
the priests and rulers passed through the streets, 
intreating the insurgents to lay aside their arms, 
lest they should bring fire and sword on the city, 
and rum on the Temple. Wi^ difficulty the 
tumult was allayed in Jerusalem. But the whole 
country was in a state of confusion. The Samari- 
tans carried their complaints before Ummidius 
Quadratus, Prefect of Syria. The Jews pleaded 
the wanton aggression of the Samaritans, and their 
Inribery of Cumanus. Quadratus deferred his 
judgment, till a short time after, having investigated 
the affiur on the spot, he condemned the Samari- 
tans; but put to death, as seditious persons, all 
the Jews taken by Cumanus. He then removed 
his tribunal to Lydda, where he received infonna- 
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tion that a certain Dortus and otbors bad openly 
exhorted insurrection against the Romans. He 
ordered the four rii^leaders to be crucified ;. and 
sent Ananias* the High Priest, with Annas, the 
captain of the Teinple, in chains* for trial at Rome« 
At the same time Cumanus, and Celer, his military 
tribune, were also sent to Rome to anawer £or their 
conduct befpre the Emperor. From Lydda, Qua- 
dratus moyed to Jerusalem, and finding peaee 
entirely re-established, he returned to Antioch. 

Great interest was made at Rome by Cnmanus, 
Celer, and tbe Samaritan party ; but th^ infloence 
of Agri{^a, then at Rome» predominated. Cuma*- 
nus was banished ; Celer sent to Jerusalem, to be 
dragged publicly through the streets and beheaded; 
the ringleaders of the Samaritans were put to 
death. 

In evil hour for himself and for his country, 
Jonathan^ who had succeeded to the High-Priest- 
hood, exerted bi« influence to obtain the appcHnt-^ 
ment of governor of Judeea for Claudius Felix, 
brother of Pallas, the freed slave and all-powerful 
fiivourite of the Emperor. According to Tacitus, 
who is quite at variance with the Jewish historian, 
Felix was already in Palestine, as independent 
governor in Samaria, where he had inflamed the 
civil commotions, and ought to have appeared with 
Cumanus as a criminal before the tribunal of Qua* 
dratus; but Quadratus, dreadinff his interest at 
Rome, placed him by his own aide on the seat of 
justice. Bom a slave, Felix was magnificent in hia 
profligacy. He had three wives, all of royal blood. 
One of these waa the beautiful Drusilla, the daugh^ 
ter of King Agrippa L, whom, by the aid of Simon, 
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a magician, (by some, though improbably, su];^poaed 
the Simon Magus of the Acts,) he had seduced 
from her husband, Aziz, king of Emesa. Azix 
had carried his complacency so far as to submit to 
circumcision • in order to obtain the hand of Dru- 
silla, who now gave up her religion to marry Felix. 
Felix-administered the province with the authority 
of a kii^, and the disposition of a slave. Supported 
by the interest of Pallas, says Tacitus, he thought 
he might commit all crimes with impunity. The 
land was full of armed robbers» who wasted the 
country. Felix at first proceeded with vigour and 
severity against them ; but afterwards, for his pri'* 
vate ends, entered into' a confederacy with some of 
the most daring. The High Priest, Jonathan, as- 
suming the privilege of a friend, like the Christian 
Apostle, would reason with him on temperance and 
righteousness. His remonstrances, if at the time 
they produced the same effect, and made Felix 
trembUy were fatal to himself. Felix, weary with 
his importunity, entered into a secret- conspiracy 
with some of the Sicarii, or assassins, the most 
extravagant of the school of Judas the Galilean. 
These were men, some fanatics, some unprincipled 
desperadoes, who abused the precepts of the Mo* 
saic law, as authorizing the murder of all on whom 
they might afiix the brand of hostihty to their 
country and their God. Having bribed boras, the 
intimate friend of Jonathan, dirough his means 
FeUx sent a party of these wretches into the 
Temple. With their daggers under their cloaks, 
they mind[ed with the attendants of the High 
Priest. They pretended to join in the pubSe 
worship, and suddenly struck dead the unsui^seot* 
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iiag pontifF, who lay bleeding on the sacred pave- 
ment. From this period, says the indignant Jose- 
pfaus, God hated his guilty city, and disdaining 
any longer to dwell in his contaminated Temple, 
bronght the Romans to purify with fire the sins of 
the nation. 

The crime remained unrevenged and unnoticed. 
The Assassins, emboldened by their impunity, ear- 
ned on their dreadful work. No man was secure. 
Some from private enmity, others on account of 
their. wealth, as they pursued their peaceful occu- 
pations, were struck dead by men who passed by, 
apparently unarmed, and as peacefully disposed as 
themselves. Even the Temple was not a place of 
safety; the worshipper did not know but that the 
man who knelt by his side was preparing to plunge 
his dagger to his heart. 

Such was the state of the city ; the country was 
not. much more secure. The robbers multiplied, 
and grew more bold. Nor were these the worst ; 
in every quarter arose impostors, and pretenders to 
magic, who, asserting their miraculous powers, led 
the people into desert places, and harangued them 
<m tne impiety of obedience to the Roman govern- 
ment. Felix in vain scoured the country with his 
horse ; as fast as some were seized and crucified, 
others arose, and the fanatical spirit of the people 
constantly received new excitement. The most 
formidable of these men, was a Jew of Egyptian 
birth. He assembled in the desert, probably that 
of Quarantania, between Jerusalem and Jericno, as 
many as 30,000 followers. He led them to the 
Mount of Olives, and pointing to the city below» 
aasured them . that its walls would fall down and 
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admit his triumphal entrance. Felix nutrdied^ out 
to attack him : the Egyptian escaped ; but manrjr 
of his foUowers were kiUed, many taken^ the reil 
dispersed. 

In the mean . time Claudius died» harii^ pro*« 
moted Agrippa from the kingdom of Ghalcis to 
the more extensive domtnioiH^tlie Tetrarchate of 
Philip, Gauloniti^, Trachonitis, Bataneay and Pa.» 
neasy to which were aflerwards added part of GbH 
lilee and Percea. On the whole^ the government ^of 
Claudius was favourable to the race of Israel ; fairt 
rather as subjects. of his friend Agrippa, than. as 
JFews. At, one time he closed their synagogues^ 
and expelled them from Rome — pcobably on ae^ 
count of some tumult caused by their peraeeutilHB 
of the Christians. Agxippa appointed Ismael, son 
of Fabi to the pontificate, vacant since the death of 
^onatbaja — though in this interval, probably, a kind 
of illegitimate authority had been resumed by thai 
Ananias, son of Nebid, who had been sent in cbains 
to Rome by Quadratus, and had been released 
through the influence, of Agrippa. It was thai 
Ananias who commanded St. Paul to be stmekf 
when he was addressing the people* St. Paul «itiicie 
did not knowy or did i^ recognize his doubiful tide. 

Up to this period, according to the representan 
tion of the Jewish annalist the pontificate had se«< 
mained almost entirely uaoontaminated by the 
general license and turbuleiiee which distracted the 
nation. The priests were in general moderate and 
upright men, who had endeavoured to maintain ^ 
I>eace of the city. Now the evil penetrated, into 
le sanctuary, and feuds rent the* sacred £uaiily of 

ivif A forious sdiiaa .broke out betsveen ike 
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Ghief priests and the inferior priesthbod* Each 
party collected a band of ruffians, and assailed 
each other with violent reproaches, and even with 
stones. No one interfered to repress the tumult ; 
and the High priests are said to have sent their 
daves to levy by force the tithes which belonged 
to tibe inferior priesthood, many of whom in conse- 
quence perished with hunger. Even the worst 
excesises of the Sicarii seem to. have been authorized 
by the priesthood for their own purposes. The 
forty men who, with the connivance of the priests, 
bound themselves by a vow to assassinate St. Paul, 
if not of the fraternity, recognized the principle^ 
of that sanguinary crew. 

It was m Csesarea that the events took place 
which led to the final rupture with Rome. This 
magnificent city had rapidly risen to a high degree 
of wealth and populousness. It was inhabited by 
two races — the Syrian Greeks, who were heathens, 
and the Jews. The two parties violently contended 
for the pre-eminence. The Jews insisted on the 
loundation of the city by Herod their king, and on 
its occupying the site of the old Jewish town called 
tlie tower ofStraton ; the Greeks appealed to the sta- 
tues and temples which Herod himself had erected, 
whidi clearly proved that Csesarea was intended for 
a Pagan city. The feud became gradually more 
fierce; tumults and bloodshed disturbed the streets. 
The more aged and prudent of the Jews could not 
restrain their followers. The Jews were the more 
wealthy ; but the Roman soldiery, chiefly levied in 
Syria, took part with their countrymen. The offi- 
cers attempted, but in vain, to keep the peace ; and 
when- Felix himself came forth to disperse a party 

VOL. II. p 
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of Jews, who had got the better in an affiny, they 
treated his authority with oontenipt. Felix con* 
manded his troops to charge them. The soldiery 
were too glad to avail tbenuelves of the signal for 
license; many of the Jews fell, many were seized* 
and some of the more opulent houses plundered. 
After the recall of Felix, a deputation of each 
party was sent to Rome, to lay the whole case 
before the Emperor. The Jews brought heavy 
charges against Felix, but the powerful protection 
of his brother Pallas, who was high in favour with 
Nero, secured his impunity. The Grreeks, by a 
large bribe to Burrhus, who had been the prec^tor 
of Nero, obtained a decree which deprived the 
Jews of the rights of equal citizenship. This 
decree -still furuier inflamed the contest. The 
Grreeks became more and more insulting; the 
Jews more and more turbulent. 

In the rest of the province the administration of 
the rigid but upright Porcins Festus caused a short 
interval of comparative peace. Festus kept down 
all the bands, whether we are to call them, robbers 
or insurgents, and repressed the Sicarii. His 
soldiers put to death an impostor who had led 
multitudes into the desert. 

At this period King Agrippa resided in Jem* 
salem, in the palace of the Asmonean princes, 
which stood on the cliff of Mount Sion, towards 
the temple. In front of this was the Xystus, an 
open colonnade, which was connected by a bridge 
with the temple. Agrippa reared a lofty building ia 
this palace, which commanded a beautiftil prospect 
of the whole city, particularly of the temple oourta. 
Reposing on his couch he might see the whofe 
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eoane of the religious ceremonies. The priest'^ 
hood were indignant at the intrusion, and hastily 
ran up a wall) on the western side of their own 
court, hy which they intercepted not merely the view 
of the king, but that of the Roman guard which 
was moimted on the outer western portico. Agrij^pa 
and F\sstus ordered the demdition of this walL 
The Jews demanded permission to a^ipeal to Nero; 
Feetas consented, and a deputation of ten, headed 
liy Ismael, the high priest, and Hilkiah, the- keeper 
of the treasury, set off to Rome. There they ob- 
taioed the interest of Poppea, the profligflte em- 
pt^ss of Nero^ whom Josephus describes as deiwut^ 
as if' she had been inclined to the Jewish religion: 
if SO) she was no yery creditable proselyte. 
Through her interest the wall was permittea to 
stand, but the High priest and treasurer were de^^ 
taifled at Rome. Agrippa seized the opportunity 
of appointing -another High priest — Joseph, named 
Cdl)i, son of Simon Cantherus. Soon after, he de* 
graded Joseph, and appointed Annas, the fiflh son 
of AiHias, in Jewish estimation the happiest of 
men, for he himsdf had been High priest, and had 
seen his fire sons and his son^n-law, Caiaphas^ 
successively promoted to that dignity. Annas 
umted himself to the sect of the Sadducete, if he 
did not inherit those doctrines from his father. 
The Sadducees were noted for their rigid adminis'* 
tration of the law ; and while the place c^ ^e Roman 
gOTemor was vacant, he seized the opportunity of 
patting to death James the Just, and others of the 
Christians at the feast of the Passover. But the 
aet was unpopular, and Agrippa deprived him of 
^ priesthood, and appointed Jesus, son of Dam- 

p2 
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nai. Unhappily for this devoted country the Hfh 
right Festns died in Judaea, and Albinus arriv^ 
as , his successor. With the rapacious Albinufi 
every thing became venal. At first he proceeded 
with severity against the robbers, but in a short 
time began to extort enormous ransoms for their 
fireedom. This was little better than to set a pre^ 
mium on robbery and assassination. In the meaQ 
time the taxes were increased, and the wa^ed 
country groaned under the heaviest . burthei^* 
Two men alone grew rich amid the general dis- 
tress, the Roman governor and Ananias, formerly 
High priest, who, keeping both Albinus and the 
High priest in pay, committed all kinds of outrages* 
seizing the tiuies of the inferior priesthood, who 
Were again so reduced that many of them died of 
&mine. Ananias was too wealthy a prize to eso^ 
die robbers who infested the country. In the open 
day, and at the time of a festival, they seized the 
scribe of Eleazar, captain of the guard, who was 

Srobably the son of AniMiias, carried him o£^ and 
emanded as a ransom the release of ten of their 
companions, who were in prison. Ananias per- 
suaded Albinus, no doubt by a great bribe, to com* 
ply. Encouraged by this success, whenever any 
one of the assassins was taken, they seized one of 
the dependants on Ananias, and demanded an ex* 
change. 

Agrippa, as if he foresaw the approaching daa- 
ger, began to prepare a place of retreat. He eo^ 
kreed the city of Caesarea PhiUppi, (Paneas,) void 
esUSed it Neronias ; but his chief exp^oditure was 
made at Berytus, where he built a theatre, and at 
great.cost provided for the most splendid exhibit* 
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tkms. He likewise distributed com and oil ; col- 
kcted a noble gallery of statues, and copies from 
tlie antique ; in short he transferred to that city 
the chief splendour of his kingdom. This liberality 
to a foreign city was highly unpopular at Jerusa- 
lem; the d^radation of Jesus, son of Damnai, and 
the* appointment of Jesus, son of Gamaliel, in- 
i^reased the general discontent. Each of diese 
lival High priests had his party, who attacked each 
other in the streets ; in short, every one who had 
wealth or power assembled his armed adherents ; 
Ananias, as the richest, got together the strongest 
hand; and two relatives of Agrippa, Saul and Cos- 
tebar, appeared at the head of their own foUow- 
ers, plundering on all sides witihout scruple. Albi* 
nas aggravated the mischief. Having heard of 
his> intended recall, he brought forth aJl the msL* 
lefactors, who crowded the prisons, executed the 
most notorious^ but allowed all the rest to pay 
their ransoms. Thus the prisons were empty, but 
the whole province filled with these desperate ruf- 
fians. The completion of the works in the temple 
added to the multitude of the idle and unem* 
ployed — eighteen thousand workmen were dis- 
charged. The more prudent of the people (Lreaded 
the letting loose this vast number of persons, with- 
out employment, on society ; and with no less fore- 
thought they apprehended the accumulation of vast 
tt«asures in the temple, which had hitherto been 
fbr the most part profitably employed on the public 
buddings, anid would now serve • no purpose, but 
toexeite the rapacity of the Romans. They peti- 
tioned that the eastern gate might be raised to a 
greater degree of magnificence. Agrippa, who 
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was entrusted by the emperor with the comnrnd 
over the temple, refused, but permitted them t6 
pave the city widi stone. He afterwards deposed 
Jesus, son of Gamaliel, and appointed Matthias, 
the last legitimate High priest of Jerusalem. 

Nothing was wanting to fill the measure of ctini" 
mity which this fruitful and once happy land 
was to exhaust, but the nomination of a governor, 
like Gessius Florus, who made the people look 
back with regret, to the administration of the ra^ 
pacious Albinus. Albinus at least dissembled bis 
cruelties and exactions. Relying on the protee^ 
tion of the empress, who was attached to his wtife 
Cleopatra, by ions friendship and kindred dispoaif 
tion, Florus mac^ an ostentatious display of bis 
oppressions. Without compunction, and without 
shame, as crafiy as he was cruel, he laid deliberate 
schemes of iniquity, by which at some distant per 
riod he was to reap his harvest of plunder. He 
pillaged not oidy individuals, but even communi<- 
ties, and seemed to grant a general indemnity fi>r 
spoliation, if he was only allowed his fair portion 
of the plunder. Many viUagea and towns were 
entirely deserted, the inhabitants lefb their native 
country to fly beyond the reach of his administra- 
tion. Cestius Gallus, a maa of a congenial spirit, 
commanded in Syria. The fear of Florus, as long 
as Cestius remained in Syria, prevented the Jews 
from appealing to his tribunal; they would not 
have been suffered to arrive there in safety. But 
when Cestius, during the days preceding the P^ubs- 
over, visited Jerusalem, thi«e miUions of suppli- 
ants, that is the whole population assembled for the 
great annual feast, surrounded him, and intreate^ 
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iuB interfereiice. Flonfe stood by th« side of Ces* 
.tjus, turning their complaints into ridicule. Ces^ 
lius, however, promised that he would use his 
interest with Florus to treat them with greater 
moderation, and Florus, without further reproof, 
was permitted to escort his colleague in iniquity, 
on his way to Antioch, as far as Ccesarea. 

In the mean time wild and awful prodigies, thus 
the Jewish annalist relates, had filled the timid with 
apprehensions of the approaching desolation. But 
the blind and desperate multitude neglected all 
these signs of Almighty wrath. A comet, which 
bsd the appearance of a sword, hung above the 
<;ity for a whole year. While the people were as- 
sonbled at the feast of unleavened bread, at the 
sixth hour of the night, a sudden light, as bright as 
day, shone about the altar and the temple, and con* 
tinued for about half an hour. . A cow led forth to 
sacrifice, brought forth a calf. The inner gate on 
the eastern side of the temple was made of brass 
and o£ such immense weight, as to require twenty 
men to close it in the evening. It v^as fastened by 
ptrong iron bolts, let into die stone door posts. 
Suddenly this gate flew open, and it was with much 
difficulty that the assembled guard could dose 
it. This the vulgar considered a good sign, as in- 
dicating that God had opened the gate of blessing, 
but the wise more sadly Interpreted it as a manifest 
sign of the insiecurity of the temple, and that it pre- 
figured the opening of the gate pf the holy place to 
the enemy. A few days after this festival, a stil) 
more incredible circumstance occurred. Such, says 
Josephus, as would appear a fable, had it not been 
aUested by eyewitnesses, and justified by the sub- 
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sequent evaits. Before subset, cbariots and aimet; 
squadrons were seen in die heavens ; diey mingle^ 
and formed in array, so as to seem to encircle the 
city in their- rapid and terrific career. And on tkt 
Pentecost, when the priests on duty entered by night 
into the temple, they said that they heard a move*' 
ment and a nd»e,'and presently the voice as it weve 
of a great host, which said, " Let us depart henoe.^' 
But more alarming still ! while ihe city was yet at 
peace- and in prosperity, a countryman, named 
Jesus, son of Ananus, began suddenly to cry aloud 
in the temple—^ vckefrom the east! a voice from 
the west I a voice from the four winds/ a voice agamst 
JeruseUem and against the Temple! a voice against 
the bridegrooms and the brides ! a voice against the 
whole people ! Day and night in the narrow streets 
of the city he went along repeating these words 
with a loud voice. Some oi the leaders seised 
him, and had him severely beaten. He uttered 
no remonstrance, no intreaty for mercy, he seemed 
entirely regardless about hk own person, but stfll 
went on reiterating his fearful burthen. The 
magistrates then apprehended him, and led him 
before Albinus, the Roman governor; there he 
was- scourged till his bones could be seen, he ut- 
tered neither shriek of pain, nor prayer for mercy, 
but raising his sad and broken voice as loud as he 
could, at every blow cried out. Woe, woe to Jem* 
salem, Albinus demanded who he was and whence 
he came? he answered not a word. The Roman 
at length supposing that he was mad, let him g<K 
All the four years that intervened before the war, 
he paid no attention to any one, and never spoke, 
excepting the same words, WoCf woe . to Jerusaiewi^ 
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S& mv99 cursed any'dne who struck him, nor 
tlbmked any one who gave him food. His only 
astwer was the same melancholy presage. He 
was particularly active during the festivals, and 
then mth greater frequency, and still deeper voice, 
he oried Woe^ woe to the city and to the temple. At 
length, during the siege, ne suddenly cried out, 
Wee^noe to myself! and was struck dead by a 
stone fiH>m a balista. 

k is not improbable that the prophecies of the 
approaching ruin of Jerusalem disseminated by 
the Christians, might add to the general appre- 
bffiuimi. Mingled as they were wiui the mass of 
the people, theur distinct assurances that their di- 
vine teacher had foretold the speedy dissolution 
of the state, could scarcely remain unknown, es- 
pecially when, in obedience to the command of 
Christ, they abandoned Jerusalem in a body, and 
retreated to Pella, a town beyond the Jordan. 

There was anodier sign, which might have given 
warning to the political sagacity or to the huma'- 
nity of the Romans, upon the nature of the ap- 
proaching conquest, as showing how immense a 
population they were thus driving to desperation, 
wOi what horrible carnage would be necessary, 
before they could finally subdue the rebellious 
province. When Cestius Gallus was at Jerusalem, 
at the time of the Passover, he inquired the num- 
ber of Jews present from all quarters. The priests 
counted the lambs sacrificed, and found 255,600. 
Ncme but Jews and those free from legal impurities 
nright sacrifice. Reckoning at a low average of 
ten to each lamb, the numbers were 2,556,000. 
Josephus supposes that three millions would not 
have been an munoderate calculation. 
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The fatal flame finally broke cmt fixmi the M 
feud at Caesarea. The decree of Nero had s»- 
signed the magistracy of that eity to the Gredn. 
It h^>pened that the Jews had a synagogue, the 
ground acound which belonged to a Greek* For 
uiis spot the Jews offered a much higher parioe 
than it was worth. It was refused, and to annoy 
th^m as much as possible, the owner set up sonle 
.mean shops and buildings upon it, and rendeised 
the approach to the synagogue as nairrow and 
difficult, as he could. The more hotheaded ai 
the Jewish youth interrupted ^ the workmen. The 
men of greater wealth and influence, and amof^ 
them, John, a Publican, collected the large sum 
of eight talents, and sent it as a bribe to Floras, 
that ne might interfere and stop the building. 
Florus received the money, made great promises, 
and immediately left Caesarea for Sebaste, in or- 
der to leave fuU scope for the rtot. On the 
following day, a sabbath, while the Jews were 
cnairding. to the synagogue, a man overset m 
4wrtben vessel in the way, and began to sacrifice 
birds u|Km it. It has been conjectured that this 
was A particularly ofifensive jest. The heathens 
Maerally represented the origin of the Jews as 
having been expelled firom Egypt as a race of 
l^^s, and since birds were the &:st sacrifice m- 
pointed in cases of leprosy, it was most likdy 
meant to gall the old wound. Hovpever that may 
be, the more violent Jews, fiirioua at the affiront, 
attacked the Greeks. The Greeks were already 
in arms, waiting for this signal for the afiEray. J«- 
eundus, the governor, attempted in vain to appease 
the tumult, till at length the Jews, being worsted, 
took up the books of their law, and went away to 
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t! I^tfbata, abbut 7} miles distance. John, the Pub- 
lican, with twelve of the highest rank, went to 
e toiaria to Floras, intreated his assistance, and 
modesdy reminded him of the eight talents he had 
reeeivea. Florus threw them into prison with 
t wmy mark of indignity, 

i • The news of this outrage and injustice spread to 

i 4er«89lem ; the city was in a state of violent ex- 

i citement. It was the deliberate purpose of Florus 

todme the people to insurrection, both that all 

n oaiqairy into his former oppressions might be 

drewnued by the din of war; and that he might 

f bave better opportunities for plunder; he seized 

4Us critical moment to demand seventeen talents 

r 6om the sacred treasury under pretence of Caesar's 

\ tteeessides. The people assembled around the 

I temple with the loudest outcries. The name of 

I Fk)rus was passed from one to another with every 

epithet of hatred and contempt. Some carried about 

8 basket, entreating alms for the poor beggar, Florus. 

I Ne^ecting entire^ the tumult in Caesarea, Florus 

advanced with all the force he could collect against 

Jerusalem. To his disappointment, the people 

iastead of maintaming their seditious demeanour, 

endeavoured to ej^cite his clemency by the most 

submissive and humiliating conduct. They crowded 

forth, received his army with acclamations, and 

hailed the Procurator himself as a public benefactor. 

But Florus was- too keen sighted to be imposed 

upon by these unmerited marks of popularity. He 

chose to remember nothing but the insults and 

contumely with which his name had been treated. 

He sent forwaid Capito with fifty horse, com- 

wftnding the people to disperse ; they obeyed, and 
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retreating to their houses, passed< the night'' te 
tremblihg expeetation of his vengeance. 

Florus took up his quarters in the Palace. In 
the morning his tribunal was erected before thift 
gates. The High Priest and all the leaders of th^ 
people (probably the Sanhedrin) were summoned 
to attend. Florus demanded the surrender of ati 
those, who had insulted his name, and added, if dit 
heads of the people refused or delayed, he should 
proceed against them as responsible for the ofSeaic^ 
The priests represented the general peaceable dis^ 
position of the city, and entreated his forbearaiKJe, 
throwing the blame on a few hot-headed yottths, 
whom it was impossible to detect, as all had re^ 
pented, and none would confess their guilt. Ac 
these words Florus broke out into the most violent 
fury, he gave the signal to his troops to {^hinder 
the upper market, and put to death all they met. 
The soldiery were but too ready instruments of his 
cruelty. They cleared the market, then broke into 
the houses, pillaged them, and put to death the 
inhabitants. The narrow streets were crowded 
with fugitives; many who escaped the sword, were 
trampled to death. Unoffending citizens were 
seized, carried before Florus, scourged and cruei* 
fled. Of men, women, and children, for neither 
age nor sex were spared, there fell that day 3600. 
Florus paid no regard to the sacred rights of Ronu» 
citizenship ; some freemen of the first distinction, 
for many of the Jews had attained even the. eques^ 
trian rank, were scourged and executed with ^ir 
meaner countrymen. 

Agrippa was absent in Egypt, but his sifiter Be^ 
renice was in Jerusalem, in pursuance of a r^gknis 
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j0w» She sent repeated messages to Floras^ en* 
treating him to stay the fury of his soldiers; and, 
f(Ven herself in her penitential attire, with her hair 
ibpm and with naked feet, stood before his tribunal. 
The Roman was deaf to her intreaties ; he had no 
tfff.but for the accounts of the wealth, which was 
lirought in, every hour, in great masses. Even in 
d^ presence of Berenice, her miserable countrvmen 
mtste scourged and hewn down. She, herself, was 
obliged to take refuge in one of the royal residences, 
aad dared not go to rest, lest the soldiers should 
force their way through her feeble ffuard. 

The next day multitudes assemlned in the scene 
of the ntossacre, the upper market-place; and 
among the wailings for the dead, were heard but 
balf suppressed execrations and menaces against 
the cruel Florus. . The chief h^ds of the city with 
th^ priests were in the greatest alarm, they tore 
^ir robes, rushed among the people, addressed 
th^oa individually with the most earnest entreaties 
^^ again to provoke the anger of the governor. 
The populace, partly out of respect, partly out of 
&ar, quietly dispersed. 

florus and his satellites alone were grieved at 
this pai»ficati<m; he determined, if possible, to 
renew these profitable tumults. He sent for the 

C'ests and leaders, and commanded them as the 
t. proof of their submission, to go forth and re«* 
ceive with the utmost cordiality, two cohorts of 
troops who .were advancing from Cadsarea. The 

K'leats assembled the people in the temple, made 
own the orders of Florus, and exhorted tliem to 
obedience* The< more turbulent did not disguise 
their seditious intentions* Then, all the priesthood, 
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the Levites, the musidans and singers in their 
sacred vestments, fell upon their knees and sup* 
plicated the people, that they would not bring down 
certain ruin on the whole city, or give exsuaelo 
the rapacious plunderer to profane the holy -plaoe, 
and pillage the sacred treasures of God. Tke 
priests of the highest rank, with robes rent and 
tohes on their heads, went about, calling on dib 
mOst influential by name, and urging with the moal 
solemn vehemence, that however degrading the 
submission to the commands of Florus^ it was a 
trifling sacrifice, if it might avert the desolation of 
the city, and all the horrors of war: that it would 
be the height of madness to allow themselves to be 
borne away by a few of the factious, or misguided 
populace, whom they, the rather, ought to overaive 
with their authority. 

They succeeded in allaying, for the time, the en^ 
raged multitude, the more turbulent were silenoed, 
as menaces were mingled with entreaties ; aiid the 
chief priests led forth the wh(^e pepulaee-fli 
peaceful array. The processtcmi in i^dience to 
their admonitions, welcomed the cohorts with ap- 
parent gladness. The cohorts, who had received 
their secret instructions from Florus, advanced in 
sullen silence, not condescending to return the 
greetings. The more violent Jews took fire, and 
broke out into audible imprecations against Fioms* 
The troops turned upon them ; strack them widi 
their staves ; the horsemen rode over them, and 
trampled them down ; many were bruised, many 
wounded. At the gates there waa a violent nmfa to 
obtain entrance. Those behind pressed on those 
before; the horsemen came tmn^ding on, and 
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hrckig their way through the dense mass ; numbers 
fell pushed down by their own people, or under 
the hoofs of the horses ; their l)odies were so crushed 
and mangled, that when they were taken up for 
burial, they could not be distinguished by their 
fiiends. # ' 

The soldiery stiH kept on, advancing, and drivii^ 
die multitude before them, or riding over them aU 
dffough the suburb of Bezetha« Their object was to 
press forward and gain possession at the same time 
of the Antonia and the Temple. At this moment 
Florus sallied from the Palace, and attempted to 
force his way to that part of the castle, which joined 
the temple, but without success. For the people 
Uocked up the narrow streets, so that his men 
could not cut their way through the living masses, 
and were themselves beaten down by stones and 
missiles from the roo& of the houses. They re^ 
treated to their quarters. The insurgents, appre- 
hending that the enemy might force their way from 
the Antonia to the Temple, cut off the porticoes and 
galleries which connected them. This bold mea- 
sure made Florus despair of succeeding in his main 
abject, the plunder of the sacred treasury, during 
the confusion. He suspended the attack, sent for 
the chief-priests and rulers, and proposed to eva- 
cuate the city; but offered to leave a guard of sufiS- 
cient force to preserve the peace. They entreated 
him to leave only one cohort, and that, not the one 
which had been engaged against the people. On 
these terms, Florus retired unmolested to Caesarea. 

But Florus did not yet despair of inflaming the 
provinoe and commencing an open war on more 
advantageous terms. He sent to his superior 
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officer, Cestius Gidlus, an artful represfentatMb <iff 
the tumults, in which all the hlame was laid <m tlie 
untractable and rebellious spirit of the Jews, whose 
unprovoked and wanton insults on the Roman au- 
thority had called for instant and exemplary jitstioe. 
The Jews on their part were not remiss. The 
Rulers and Berenice sent the most touching accounts 
of the terrible rapacity and cruelty of Florus and 
his troops. Cestius summoned a council ; in whidi 
it was resolved that he should repair in person to 
Jerusalem, to examine into the causes of the re- 
volt, to punish the guilty, and confirm the Romati 
party in their allegiance. 

In the meantime he sent forward Neopolitanus 
a centurion, to prepare for his approach. At Jam- 
nia, Neopolitanus met with Agrippa, then on hb 
return from Egypt, and communicated to him the 
object of his mission. Before they left Jamhia, a 
deputation of the priesthood and heads of the 
people, appeared to congratulate Asrijma on his 
return. Agrippa artfiuly dissembled his com- 
passion, and even affected to reprove the turbulent 
conduct of his countrymen. About seven or eight 
miles from Jerusalem, Neopolitanus and Agrippa 
were met by a mpre mournful procession. The 
people were preceded by the wives of those who 
had been slain ; who with wild shrieks and outcries, 
called on Agrippa for protection; and reco'nnted 
to Neopolit£MAus all the miseries they had under- 
gone from the cruelty of Florus. On the entrance 
of the king and the Roman into the city, they 
were led to the ruined market-place, and shown 
the shops that had been plundered, and the deso- 
late houses where the inhabitants had been massa- 
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^ed. Neopolitanus having passed through the 
wkole City and found it in profound peace, went 
up to the temple, paid his adorations there in the 
909urt of the Gentiles, exhorted the people to main- 
tpin^heir loyal demeanour, and returned to Cestius. 
. Agrippa, on his part, declined to countenance 
an embassy which they proposed to send to Nero ; 
he assembled the whole multitude before the 
X^tus, and taking his seat in a lofty part of the 
.pajbce, with Berenice by his side, commenced a 
k^ig harangue. He enlarged on the prospect of a 
milder government, than that which had recently 
afflicted them, when the real state of the province 
should reach the ears of the Emperor. He urged 
that their hopes of independence were vain : if they 
could not resist part of the Roman forces under 
Pompey, how could they expect to make any 
effectual struggle when the Romans wielded the 
power of . the whole universe ; he adduced the 
example of all other nations, Greeks, Germans, 
Gauls, Africans, Asiatics, who were held in sub- 
mission by a few Roman troops : finally he dwelt 
cm the horrors of war, and the danger of destruc- 
tion which they would bring on the city and the 
holy place. He ended in tears, and his sister 
wept aloud; The people with one voice cried out 
that they had taken arms not against the Romans, 
but against Florus. Agrippa replied that the re- 
fusal of tribute, and the demolition of the galleries 
i^Mch united the Antonia with the temple, were 
overt acts of war against Rome. He exhorted 
them forthwith to discharge their tribute, and repair 
the buildings. The people obeyed, the king and 
Berenice joined eagerly in urging forward the 

VOL. II. Q 
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reconstruction of the porticoes. Chief persoas 
were sent out to coUect the arrears of tribute, and 
forty talents were speedily brought in. The war 
seemed at an end ; and Agrippa might entertain 
the lofty satisfaction of having by his influence 
averted inevitable ruin from his country, pro- 
fanation and sacrilege from the temple of his God. 
The cornfields and vineyards of Judaea might yet 
escape the trampling havock of armed squadrons; 
the city at its festiv^s receive its gay and cheerful 
inhabitants; the Temple resound with the unin- 
terrupted music and psalmody of the whole united 
nation. Vain hope ! the fire was only smothered, 
not extinct. In an evil moment, Agrippa attempted 
to persuade the people to render the usual alle- 
giance to Florus, until the Emperor should send 
another governor in his place. At the sound of 
that name, all influence and authority fell, as it 
were by magic, from the person of Agrippa. The 
populace rose, began to assail him first with in- 
sulting language, afterwards with stones; they 
even ordered him to leave the city. Despairing, 
at the same time, of being of any farther use, aiid 
indignant at this treatment, Agrippa, having sent 
some of the leaders to Florus, in order that he 
might nominate some of them to collect the tribute, 
retreated to his own kingdom, and lefl the un- 
grateful city to its fate. 

Still the more prudent of the higher orders enter- 
tained hopes of quelling the tumult, and averting 
the storm. But every day the breach became more 
inevitable. There was an important fortress called 
Masada, which stood on the brow of a hill, at no 
great distance from the Dead Sea, near the fertile 
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«pot, called the gardens of Engaddi. It was a place 
of great strength, originally built by Jonathan the 
Maccabean, and fortified at great expense by Herod. 
Some of the bolder and more zealous of the war 
party, contrived to obtain entrance into this post, 
put the Romi^ garrison to the sword, and openly 
unfolded the banner of revolt. In the city a still 
more decisive measure was taken. It had been 
the custom to receive the gifts and sacrifices of 
foreign potentates in the temple; and since the 
time of Julius Caesar, according to the policy of 
Rome, offerings had been regularly made, in the 
name of the emperor, to the national God of the 
Hebrews. Eleazar, the son of Ananias the Chief 
Priest, who then commanded the guard in the 
Temple, had the ambition of becoming the head of 
the war-faction. He persuaded the lower orders 
of the officiating priests to reject the imperial offer- 
ings, and to make a regulation that from that time 
no foreigner should be allowed to sacrifice in 
the Temple. This was a direct renunciation of 
allegiance. The Roman party, or rather that party 
which was anxious to preserve peace, made a 
strong but unavailing effort. The chief priests 
joined by the heads of the Pharisees, who as yet 
had maintained great influence over the populace, 
met in frequent council. They agreed to assemble 
the people in the quadrangle of the Temple which 
was before the great eastern gate. They addressed 
them in strong language, representing the honor 
and wealth that the Temple had long obtained by 
the splendid donations of foreigners. That this 
act amounted to an open declaration of war ; that 
it was not merely inhospitable, but impious, to pre- 

q2 
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chide strangers from offering Tictims, aad 
in worship before Grod; that they would 
such a decree an act of inhumanity against mn iii£f»- 
dual ; how much greater then must it be, against 
the emperor and tne whole Roman p^ple : abete 
all that they must take heed lest, Ib^ prohibitiRg 
others to sacrifice, they brine upon themselyes the 
same prohibition ; and thus, rtaving as it were out- 
lawed the rest of the world, be themselves con- 
demned to a more fatal outlawry. They dien 
brought forward those who were tnought best ac- 
quainted with the precedents and customs of die 
Temple worship. The learned in the law unani- 
mously declared that it was the ancient and Imme- 
morial usage to receiye the offerings of strangers. 
The yiolent party paid not the least attention to 
argument or remonstrance; the lower order of 
priests openly refused to officiate. The pacific 
party made one effort more. They sent one de- 
putation, headed by Simon son of Ananias, to 
Florus ; another to Affrippa, headed by his reh- 
tiyes, Saul, Antipaa, and Costobar, entreating them 
to march instantly on Jerusalem, or all would be 
lost. These were glad tidings to Florus, who saw, 
in quiet and ferocious delight, the progress of the 
mutiny. He did not condescend to reply. Agrippa, 
still anxious to preserve the city and temple ; sent 
immediately 8000 horse from Auranitis, Batanea*, 
and Trachonitis, commanded by Darius, and Philip 
the son of Jacimus. 

On the arrival of these troops, the chiefs of the 
people made themselves masters of the upper 
city; the insurgents, under Eleazar, who now 
appeared openly as the head of the war-fkctton. 
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«OQU|tted A<^f^ ^^^ ^h^ Temple. The two parties 
t»^gBn to assail each other with missiles and slings; 
bands occasionally met and fought hand to hand ; 
the royal troops had the advantage in discipline, 
but the insurgents in courage. The Temple was 
the great object of the struggle. For seven days 
afiairs remained in this state, neither party obtaining 
any positive advantage. The following day was 
t^e festival of wood-carrying, in which it was the 
custom for every individual among the Jews to 
contribute a certain supply of wood for the fire of 
the altar, which was never allowed to go out. 
The insurgents refused to admit the more distin- 
guished of the opposite party; while they them- 
selves received a great accession of strength. 
With the meaner people, who were permitted to 
enter the temple, stole in a great number of the 
Zealots, called the Assassins. These desperadoes 
infjased new daring as well as strength. They 
made a vigorous attack on the upper city, the 
r^yal troops gave way ; the victorious insurgents 
set fire to the house of Ananias the Chief Priest, 
to the palaces of Agrippa, and Berenice, and to 
the public archives, in which the bonds of the 
debtors were registered. In this proceeding 
all the debtors eagerly took their side, and as- 
sisted in cancelling their debts by destroying the 
records. This measure was as politic as it was 
darii^, it annihilated at one blow, the influence of 
the wealthy, who being generally their creditors, 
the poorer people, before this, had been entirely 
intneir power. Some of the priests and heads of 
the people concealed themselves in the sewers; 
(Mther;s» ibr the time more fortunate, secured the 
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upper towers of the palace, and closed the gates. 
Among the latter were Ananias and his- brother 
Hezekiah, and those who were obnoxious as hav- 
ing been deputed to Agrippa. Flushed with their 
victory, the insurgents retired to rest. 

The next day they attempted a much more daring 
enterprize. A feeble garrison still held the im- 
portant fortress, the Antonia, which, if better 
manned, might long have resisted the attacks of 
undisciplined soldiers. In two days the insur- 
gents carried this citadel, put the garrison to the 
sword, and burnt the keep. They then turned 
against the palace, where the miserable remains of 
the royal party had taken refuge. They divided 
themselves into four troops, and made a simul- 
taneous attempt to scale the walls. The few 
defenders, distracted by these separate attacks, 
dared not venture on a sally, but contented them- 
selves with strikinff down the assailants as they 
climbed singly up the battlements. Many of the 
insurgents fell. Night and day the conflict lasted; 
the besiegers expecting that the royal troops 
would speedily be reduced by famine — the be- 
sieged, that their tumultuary assailants would 
grow weary of the attack. 

In the meantime a new leader arose, who had 
hereditary claims on the ardent attachment of the 
zealots. Judas, the Galilean, had been the first 
who had openly declared the impiety of owning 
any king but God, and had denounced the pay- 
ment of tribute to Ceesar, and all acknowledge- 
ment of foreign authority, as treason against the 
principles of the Mosaic constitution. These doc* 
trines, after having long fermented in secret, and 
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only betrayed themselves in local tumults, or tem<» 
porary insurrections, were now espoused, as it 
were, by the whole nation. Judas himself, not 
long after his outset on his career, and his two 
elder sons, during the government of Tiberius 
Alexander, had fallen martyrs to their opinions. 
All eyes were now turned on Manahem, a younger 
son, who they hoped would maintain the lofly 
principles of his father with better success. Ma- 
nahem suddenly appeared in the conquered fbr-» 
tress of Masada, plundered the armoury of Herod, 
and girt with a resolute and confident band, 
approached Jerusalem. The gates flew open, and 
fae entered the city as in royal pomp ; he was ad-» 
mitted at once as the captain of their forces, and 
gave orders to press the siege of the palace. The 
palace still bravely held out; the assailailts had 
no battering engines; and, when they attempted 
to mine the walls, they were beaten down by 
stones and javelins from above. They begaii 
therefore a mine at a considerable distance, and 
when they got under one of the towers, they car- 
ried in a great quantity of wood and set it on fire* 
The flames caught the timbers of the foundations^ 
and the tower fell with a tremendous crash. The 
insurgents were already rushing to the assault, 
when they found themselves checked by a second 
wall, which the besieged had built within. During 
this consternation of the assailants, the garrison 
sent to demand terms. The insurgents readily 
granted safe passage to the troops of Agrippa and 
to the Jews, who marched out, leaving the few 
Roman soldiers in the most desperate condition^ 
without a hope of cutting their way through the 
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countless multitudes of their assailants, and, evea 
if they should submit, to the disgrace of surrender^ 
ing on conditions, almost certain that the c<Hidfr- 
tions would not be kept. They retreated to the 
three strong towers which Herod had built, and 
called Hippicos, Phasaelis, and Mariamne. Ma- 
pahem and his foUowers broke into the palace, 
slew the few who had not made good their retreat^ 
plundered the baggage, and set fire to their en« 
campment. 

The following morning Ananias was discovered,' 
with his brother Hezekiah, in an aqueduct lead- 
ing to the palace. They were put to death with* 
out remorse. The towers were surrounded, so as 
to prevent any phance of escape. Manahem grew 
intoxicated with success ; he already assumed aU 
the state of a king, and maintained his authority 
with the most unsparing bloodshed. The death 
of Ananias was an unpopular measure — but pro- 
bably this, as well as other sanguinary acts, might 
have been pardoned ; but Eleazar did not patiendy 
endure that the supreme authority, for which he 
had so subtly plotted, and so resolutely dared, 
should thus be wrested at once from his hands. 
His partisans began to murmur, that they had 
only changed a Roman tyrant for one home-bom; 
that Manahem, though he had no claim or title to 
this superiority, had insolently gone up to worship 
in the Temple, in royal attire, and surrounded l^ 
his guards. The populace rose on the side of 
Eleazar, and began to stone the adherents of Ma- 
nahem. His followers fled. Many were slam 
outri^t, many in places of concealment. A few 
with Eleazar, the son of Jair, a relation of Masftf 
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hem, made good their retreat to Masada. Mana* 
hcm himself was taken, having fled to a part of 
the eity called Ophlas ; he was dragged forth, and 
pat to death with great cruelty. Many of his 
fiartisans, one Absalon in particular, shared his 
iate. Thus fell Manahem, who, if he had united 
discretion with his courage, might have given the 
insurgents what they felt the want of during the 
whole war — an acknowledged leader, who might 
have concentered the resources, and consolidated 
the strength of the revolt. 

Many of the populace had taken part against 
Manahem, in hopes that by his death the tumult 
might be suppressed ; but this was not the intention 
of Eleazar and his party. They pressed vigor- 
ously the siege of the towers. At length Metilius, 
the Roman commander, found himself constrained 
to demand terms. The garrison offered to sur- 
render, on condition that their lives were spared; 
tlieir arms and every thing else were to be at the 
mercy of the conquerors. The treaty was ac* 
cepted, and solemnly ratified. Gorion, son of Ni- 
comedes — Ananias, son of Sadoc — and Judas, son 
of Jonathan, on the part of the insurgents — swore 
to the execution of the conditions. Metilius led 
out his soldiers. While they retained their arms^ 
no movement was made ; directly they had piled 
their swords and bucklers, the followers of Eleazar 
fell upon and slew them, unresisting, and wildly 
appealing to the faith of the treaty. All fell, ex- 
cept Metilius, who had the un-Roman baseness 
(the wwd may be excused) to supiplicate for mercy^ 
and even agreed to submit to circumcision. After 
this treacherous and horrid deed, the last faint 
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hope of accommodation was quenched, as it were, 
in blood. The more moderate foresaw the in« 
evitable ruin»; they did not conceal their profound 
sorrow; the whole city, instead of resounding 
with triumph, was silent, dejected, and melancholy^ 
It was an aggravation of the general terror and 
depression, that this atrocious massacre was per- 
petrated on a Sabbath ! 

On that very day and hour, by a coincidence 
which Josephus considered providential, a dread-* 
ful retribution for the crimes of their countrymen 
was, as it were, pre-exacted from the Jews of 
Caesarea. The Greeks, now tolerably certain that 
Co satiate their own animosity would be to please 
rather than offend the Romans, or perhaps under 
secret instructions from Florus, suddenly rose, and 
massacred the Jews almost to a man : — in one hour, 
£0,000, an incredible number! were said to be 
killed. Not a Jew appeared in Caesarea. The 
few who fled were seized by Florus, and sent to 
the gallies. 

By this act the whole nation was driven to 
madness. Committed by the enormities of their 
brethren in Jerusalem — thus apparently proscribed 
every where else for slaughter — they determined, 
iflnankind thus declared war upon them, to wage 
unrelenting war upon mankind. They rose, sur- 

?rised, and laid waste aU around the cities of Syria, 
Philadelphia, Sebonitis, Gerasa, Pella, (where pro- 
bably as yet the Christians had not taken refuge,) 
and Scythopolis. They made a sudden descent 
upon Gadara, Hippo, and Gaulonitis ; burnt and 
destroyed many places, and advanced boldly 
against Cedasa, a Tyrian town, and the important 
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places of Ptolemais and Oaba, and even against Cse- 
sarea itself. Sebaste and Ascalon offered no re- 
sistance — at least to their inroad on their territory; 
Anthedon and Gaza they razed to the ground. 
The hamlets around these cities were pillaged, and 
an immense slaughter took place. 

The S3rrians took the ^arm; and either for 
security, or out of old animosity, committed dread- 
ful havoc on the Jewish inhabitants of their towns. 
Every city was, as it were, divided into two hos- 
tile camps. The great object was to anticipate the 
Work of carnage. The days were passed in mu- 
tual slaughter, the nights in mutual dread. All 
agreed that the Jews were to be put to the sword 
without mercy — but how to treat the numerous 
proselytes to Judaism? Should they respect their 
Syrian blood, or punish their conformity to the 
Jewish faith ? The fatal wealth of the Jews even 
then, as in after ages, was at once their pride and 
their ruin. Many were put to death for the basest 
motives of plunder ; and he who could display the 
greatest heap of Jewish spoil, was considered a 
hero. The streets were strewn with unburied 
bodies — aged men and infants — women with the 
last covering of modesty torn off; the whole pro- 
vince bewailing the present calamities, and trem- 
bling with foreboding apprehensions of still worse. 

So far the Jews had confined their attacks to 
foreign troops or settlers ; but making an inroad 
into the domain of Scythopolis, they met with un- 
expected resistance from the Jewish inhabitants, 
who had taken arms with those of Syrian race, 
and united with them in defence of their common 
territory. But the Scythopolitans mistrusted their 
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fidelity, and, dreading lest they should make c<ni^ 
mon cause with the assailants during the attack^ 
desired them to retire with their families into sua 
adjacent grove. Suspecting no danger, the Jews at 
once complied, and two days they remained in quiety 
encamped under the trees. The third night the per* 
fidious Scy thopolitans attacked them unawares, put 
them all to the sword, and seized all their property^ 
Thirteen thousand perished. This barharous act 
clearly proved to all the Jews, that no course re- 
mained but to make common cause with th&k 
revolted countrymen. A particular incident winch 
occurred during this massacre was weU suited to 
spread from mouth to mouth, as a tale which might 
excite the revengeful spirit of the most lukewann, 
and drive the most cautious to insurrection, as his 
last hope. There was a certain Simon, the son oi 
Saul, a Jew of distinction in Scythopolis, who, 
during the Jewish attack upon the city, had fought 
against his countrymen with the most consummate 
bravery. He had slain many, and broken squa* 
drons by his single strength. On that fatal nig^ti 
when the Scythopolitans surrounded their Jewish 
brethren, he saw that all resistance to such nuoh 
hers was vain. He cried aloud — " Men of Scy- 
thopolis, I acknowledge the justice of the penalty 
I am about to pay for having wielded arms against 
my countrymen, and put my trust in you. The 
blood of my own brethren calls for vengeance. 
It shall be satisfied ; but no enemy, like you, shaH 
boast of my death, or insult my fall." He then 
with wild and glaring eyes looked round on hk 
family. He had a wife, children, and aged parents* 
He first seized his father by the hoary hair^ and 
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pkfced him with his sword ; his mother next wil- 
ikigly bared her bosom to the blow. Then fell his 
wire and children, who crowded round him, eager 
to die by his hand rather than by that of the 
^lemy . Last of all, he mounted upon their bodies, 
so as to make himself as conspicuous as possible, 
and drove his sword into his entrails. 

The rest of the Grecian cities followed the ex- 
ample of Scythopolis» In Ascalon 2,500 were put 
to the sword, in Ptolemais 2,000, and as many 
thrown into prison. In Tyre many were killed ; 
in Hippo and Gadara they put to death the most 
dangerous, and threw the rest whom they sus- 
pected into prison. Of the Syrian cities, Antioch, 
Sidon, and Apamea, alone showed real humanity, 
and forbade the death, or even the imprisonment 
of their Jewish fellow-citizens. In these towns, 
indeed, the Jews were less numerous, and there- 
fore less formidable; yet the exception is not the 
less honourable to the inhabitants. The citizens 
of Geraza not merely abstained from injuring 
those who remained in their city, but escorted those 
who chose to leave it, into the mountains. The 
dominions of Agrippa were not without disturb- 
ance. Agrippa himself had gone to Antioch to 
Cestius Gallus, and left the administration of his 
kingdom to Varus, a relation of Soemus, the Te- 
trarch of the district about Lebanon. It happened 
that Philip, the son of Jacimus, the commander of 
Ag^ippa's troops in Jerusalem, had escaped the 
massacre committed by the partisans of Manahem. 
He was concealed for four days by some relatives, 
Babylonian Jews, then at Jerusalem. On the fifth, 
by puttmg on false hair, he escaped, and arrived at 
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length at a viUage of his own near the fortress of 
Gamala. There, while he was thinking oif sian^ 
moning his friends, he was seized with a fever, 
and, as he lay ill, he sent letters to the children of 
Agrippa and to Berenice, announcing his escape. 
Varus was jealous of the influence of Philip with 
Agrippa. He accused the hearer of forgery, and 
declared that Philip had certainly perished at Je- 
rusalem. A second messenger arrived, and him 
also Varus made away with ; for a report had 
reached him from Csesarea, that Agrippa had been 
put to death by the Romans, on account of the 
revolt of his countrymen, and he began to enter- 
tain hopes, being of royal blood, that he might 
secure to himself the vacant kingdom. He in- 
tercepted, therefore, all communication from Philip, 
and, to ingratiate himself with the Caesareans, he 
put to death many Jews. He then determined to 
make an attack on Ecbatana, or Bathura — a town 
probably in Batanea. With this view he sent 
twelve Jews of Caesarea to accuse them of medi- 
tating an insurrection against Agrippa, and to de- 
mand seventy of the chief citizens to answer the 
charge. The CsBsarean Jews found the town per- 
fectly quiet, and the seventy citizens were sent 
with the utmost readiness. Varus, without trial, 
ordered them all to be put to death, and advanced 
upon the town. One, however, had escaped, and 
gave the alarm. The inhabitants immediately 
seized their arms, leaving their great possesions 
in flocks and herds, and fled to the fortress of 
Gamala. Thence they sent to Philip, entreating 
him to come to their assistance. On his arrival, 
there wa# a general outcry that he should put 
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liimaelf at their head, and instantly lead them to 
battle against Varus and the Greeks of Caesarea. 
The more prudent Philip restrained their im- 
petuosity, and by his influence preserved the 
peace of Gamala, and kept the whole district 
feithful to the Romans till the commencemeiit of 
the' war. Agrippa sent to supersede Varus ; his 
great connections rendered it dangerous to inflict 
a more severe punishment. 

The Alexandrian Jews were not exempt from 
the general calamities of the nation ; but tney are 
less worthy of compassion, as they seem in a great 
degree, by their own turbulence and rashness, to 
have brought the persecution upon their own heads. 
At a public assembly of the Alexandrians, to 
despatch an embassy to Nero, many of the Jews, 
whether to maintain a contested right or not, 
thronged into the amphitheatre with the Greeks. 
An outcry immediately arose against the intruders, 
as enemies and spies. They were attacked; some 
were killed in their flight : others were taken, and 
dragged along as if to be burnt alive. The whole 
Jewish population rose, and at first assailed the 
Greeks with stones. They then surrounded the 
amphitheatre with lighted torches, and threatened 
to burn the whole assembly to a man. They 
would have executed their purpose, but for the 
immediate intervention of Tiberius Alexander, the 
governor — the same who had before governed in 
JudsBa, and was by birth a Jew — the nephew of 
Philo. Alexander acted with humane considera- 
tion ; he sent for the more influential of the Jews, 
ordered them to put an end to the affray, and 
warned them against bringing the Roman soldiery 
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upon their heads. The more seditious moekej 
at his admonitions, and heaped personal abuse 
upon his name. 

Alexander immediately ordered his troops out ; 
besides his two legions he had 5000 soldiers, re- 
cently come from Libya. He gave them leave 
not merely to kill, but also to pillage and bura 
houses. ' The troops immediately forced the Delta, 
the quarter in which the Jews lived. The Jews 
made resistance; but once routed, the slaughter 
was horrible. The houses were stripped, or set 
on fire full of inhabitants, who had taken refuge 
in them; neither age nor sex was spared: the 
whole place was like a pool of blood : 50,000 
bodies were heaped up for burial. The few who 
remained sued for mercy. Alexander gave the 
signal for the cessation of the carnage ; and such 
was the influence of the commander, and the dis- 
cipline of the troops, that he was instantly obeyed 
by the soldiery. The more vindictive animosity 
of the Alexandrian populace was not so easily 
arrested; they could only be dragged by force 
from the dead bodies. 

In Palestine one thing 6nly was wanting to plunge 
the whole nation headlong into the revolt. They 
had already to stimulate them, on one hand, the 
remembrance of the galling oppression of their suc- 
cessive governors — the desperate conviction that 
they were already committed by the events in Jeru- 
salem — the horrible proofs that in every city every 
man's hand was armed against them, and every heart 
steeled against their sufferings : on the other, the 
bold and lofly tenets of Judas the Galilean, in whose 
sense their older sacred scriptures might be made 
to speak without much violence of interpretation — 
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tiie imiversal belief in the immediate coming of the 
triumphant Messiah, "which was so widely diffused 
as to be mentioned by Suetonius and by Tacitus as 
a great cause of the war, — all these motives could 
not but operate in a most powerful manner. That 
which was wanting, was a bright gleam of success, 
to break the gloom that lowered all round the 
ho«rizon, and animate the timid and desponding 
with the hope of possible victory. This was given 
by the imbecility of Cestius Gallus, the prefect 
of Syria. Cestius had under his command the 
l£th legion, complete in its numbers, about 4200 
strong : besides these he had ' 2000 picked men ; 
six cohorts of foot, about 2500 ; and four troops 
of horse, about 1200. Of allies, he had from An- 
tiochus 2000 horse, and 3000 foot, all archers; 
from Agrippa as many horse, but less than 2000 
^oot ; Sohemus followed with 4000 more, a third 
of which were horse, the rest archers. . With this 
army, of nearly 10,000 Roman troops, and 13,000 
allies, Cestius advanced to Ptolemais. Many 
volunteers crowded forth from the Syrian cities ; 
and Agrippa and Sohemus attended on his march. 
His first exploit was against the town of Zebulon, 
called Andron, which divided the territory of 
Ptolemais from the Jewish province of Upper- 
Galilee. The inhabitants fled to the mountains. 
The city, in which was abundance of wealth and 
provision, was pillaged by the soldiers; and its 
noble buildiiiffs, said to be as handsome as those 
of Tyre, Sidon or Berytus, were burned to the 
ground. After having wasted the adjacent dis- 
trict, Cestius returned to Ptolemais. The Syrians, 
particularly those of Berytus, lingering behind to 
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plunder, the Jews rose upon thena, and cut off 
about £000. 

Cestius advanced to Csesarea: from thenee lie 
sent forward part of his army to Joppa, with 
orders, if they could take the city, to garrison it; 
if tlie inhabitants were prepared fbr resistance, to 
await the arrival of the rest of the army. Part 
marched inland, part by the sea coast. They found 
the city open ; the inhabitants neither attempted to 
fly nor to resist. They put them all to the sword, 
and pillaged the town. The number slain was 
8500. With the same savage cruelty the cavalry 
wasted Narbatene, a district near Csesarea; killing, 
and plundering, and burning, on all sides. 

Cestius sent GaUus, the commander of the 
twelfUi legion, into Galilee, with sufficient farce 
to subjugate that province. Sepphoris opened its 
gates : the other cities followed the example of 
the capital. The insurgents fled to a mountain 
opposite to Sepphoris, called Asamon. There, 
favoured by the ground, they at first made a gal<' 
lant resistance, and killed 200 of GaUus's men : at 
length the Romans gaining the upper ground; and 
surrounding them, they were broken and dispersed: 
2000 were slain. Galius, having subdued the pro- 
vince, returned to Caesarea. 

Cestius advanced to Antipatris, dispersed a smaO 
band at the tower of Aphek, and burned their 
camp. From Antipatris he marched to Lydda, 
which was deserted, the inhabitants having gone 
up to Jerusalem for the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Fifty men, who came forth to meet him, were put 
to death; the city burned. He then ascended 
the hills near Bethhoron, and encamped at Gabao, 
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fifty Stadia, rather more than six miles, from Je- 
rusalem. No sooner did the Jews hear that the 
war was approaching their gates, than they flew 
to arms ; theyhroke off the festival; they paid no 
more respect to the Sabhath. It is possible, they 
called to mind that it was near this very place^ 
in the passes about Bethhoron, that, in the days of 
old, the Lord cast down great stones on the Ca- 
naanites, when, as their histories declared, the sun 
stayed his course at the com^iand of Joshua. In 
the same mountain country, Judas, the Maccabean, 
had discomfited the immense army of Nicanor. 
Now they poured forth by thousands ; they fell 
upon the Roman van ; broke it ; and rushing in, 
began so great a slaughter that if the horse and 
some light troops had not made a circuit, and 
charged them in the rear, the whole army of Ces- 
tius might have been destroyed. Notwithstand- 
ing this advantage, they retreated; having killed 
515, of which 400 were horse. Their own loss 
was but twenty-two. Their most distinguished 
men in the battle were strangers; Monobazus and 
Cenedaeus, relations of the King of Adiabene; 
Niger, of Persea; and Silas, a Babylonian, who 
had quitted the service of Agrippa. The Jews 
made good their retreat; and as the Romans 
ascended the hill of Bethhoron, Simon, son of 
Gioras, a man who will afterwards make an emi- 
nent figure in the history, hung on their rear, and 
cut off their stragglers, and beasts of burthen, 
many of which he carried safe to the city. Cestius 
remained quiet for three days, the Jews keeping 
watch on the hills, waiting for his troops to move. 
At this juncture Agrippa determined to make a 
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last effort to avert the war. He sent a deputatkio 
to persuade his countr3nnen to surrender/ offering, 
m the name of Cestius, an amnesty for all that had 
passed. The leading insurgents djreaded the effect 
of these proposals on the people. They suddenly 
attacked the deputation; slew one, named Phoe- 
bus, wounded the other, Borcaeus, with sticks and 
stones; and drove back those who appeared to 
take any interest in their fate. Cestius seized the 
opportunity of this dissension to advance on Jeru- 
salem : he encamped at Scopas, within seven stadia, 
not quite a mile, to the north of the walls. Three 
days he suspended his attack, in hopes of receiving 
an offer of surrender : in the meantime his horse 
scoured the villages around for provision and 
forage: on the fourth the Romans advanced to 
the attack. The insurgents had not only to repel 
the enemy, but to watch a formidable party within 
the walls, whom they suspected of being but luke- 
warm in the cause. They were struck with con- 
sternation at the order and discipline of the Roman 
army, as it came slowly on to the attack. They 
abandoned the outer walls; and fled into the 
Temple and the other fortified places within the 
city. Cestius passed through the new suburb of 
Bezetha, and burned it as he proceeded : he then 
advanced against the upper city, and encamped 
opposite to the palace. Had he then rushed at 
once to the assault, the city would have fallen. 
But, as Josephus asserts, with no great proba- 
bih'ty, the general, Tyrannius Priscus, and several 
of the commanders of cavalry, bribed by Florus to 
prolong the war, dissuaded him from the attack. 
It is more probable that he entertained hopes of 
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tfee surrender of the city by means of a powerful 
party within the walls ; for many of the chief per- 
sons, at the persuasion of Ananus, the son of Jo- 
nathan, invited Cestius to continue the attack, and 
promised to open the gates. But the irresolute 
Cestius, either from anger or mistrust, delayed and 
lost time. The conspiracy was detected by the in- 
surgents ; Ananus and his followers were thrown 
headlong from the waUs; the rest were assailed 
with stones, and driven to their houses. The war 
^tion manned all the towers, ^d beat down with 
missiles all who approached the walls. For five 
days the Romaiis made only uncombined and de- 
sultory attacks: on the following, Cestius, with 
the flower of his army and his archers, made a 
vigorous assauk on the north side of the Temple. 
The Jews defended themselves from the cloisters 
with the most resolute valour; continually repulsed 
the enemy ; till at length, galled by the showers of 
missiles, the Romans recoiled. But they retreated 
to make a more dangerous attack* They formed 
what was called a testudo : those in the van fixed 
their shields firmly against the wall; the next 
rank did the same; till the shields, fitting over 
each other like the shell of a tortoise, formed an 
iron penthouse over their heads, under which the 
soldiers began to mine the walk, and attempted to 
set fire to die gates. 

The besieged were in the most dreadful coq* 
sternatioh ; many endeavoured secretly to make 
their escape from the devoted city. The peaceful 
party took courage, and began to muster in con- 
siderable force, in order to open the gates, and 
.admit Cestius as their deliverer* A short time^ 
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an hour or less, might have made the Romans 
masters of the city : '* hut God, I conceive," says 
the Jewish historian, ^< on account of our sins, ab- 
horring his own sanctuary, would not permit the 
war to end thus." 

Cestius, ignorant of the state of affairs within the 
town, both of the despondency of the insurgents 
and the strength of the Roman party, suddenly 
called off his troops; and, to the universal sur- 
prise, retreated entirely from the city. The iiir 
surgents passed at once from the lowest depres- 
sion to the wildest courage : they sallied from aU 
quarters, and cut off many stragglers, both horse 
and ibot. Cestius passed the night in his former 
Encampment, at Scopos (the watch-tower). Oa 
the following day he continued to retire. The 
further he retreated, the more bold became the 
enemy: they harassed his rear; comii^ along 
cross roads, they took his files in flank. The 
Romans dared not turn to make head ; for they 
thought that countless multitudes were pouring 
behind them ; and while the heavily-accoutred le- 
gionaries continued their slow and sullen march, 
the light-armed Jews flew about with the utmost 
rapidity; assaulting, retreating; now on one side, 
now on the other ; dashing down where they saw 
an opening, and starting off when they met re- 
sistance. The road was strewn with the dead; 
every one who, for an instant, quitted the ranks, 
was cut off. Nor did the loss fall only on the 
common soldiers. Priscus, the captain of the 
sixth legion ; Longinus, a tribune, and Emilias, a 
prefect of horse, were slain; till at length, with 
great loss of men, and still more of baggage and 
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Huuihions, the army reached its former quarters 
at Grabao. There, with his usual irresolution, 
Cestius lost two days in inactivity : the third day, 
when he saw the whole country in arms, and the 
Jews swarming on all the heights, he determined 
on retreat. 

That he might retire with greater expedition, he 
commanded the soldiers to throw away every thing 
that might impede their marclu All the mules and 
beasts of burthen were killed^ except those which 
bore arrows and the military engines; the latter, he 
apprehended, nnght be of future use, and dreaded 
lest they shotdd fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The Romans then entered the fatal pass down to 
Bethhoron. The Jews, who had preserved some 
respect for their close and serried ranks while they 
were in the open plain, no sooner saw them entan- 
gled in the defile, than they attacked them on all 
sides: some hastened to blodc up the outlet of 
the pass ; some from behind drove them headlong 
down the ravine : at the end of the defile, incalcu- 
lable multitudes showered darts upon them, till 
the whole squadron seemed clouded over with 
missiles. The legionaries stood wavering, uncer- 
tain how to act. The cavalry were in a still more 
perilous condition : they coim not form in ranks ; 
the steep sheer sides of the mountains were 
impractioable for their horses. At one moment 
they found themselves on the verge of frightful 
fvecipices, hanging over rugged, and, it seemed, 
bottomless ravines. Flight and resistance were 
alike hopeless: they began to utter wild cries 
of despair, and to groan aloud in the agony of 
tkmt hearts : the shrill battle-cry of the «&ws an- 
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swered; their savage shouts of exultation aiid 
fury rang from rock to rock. The whole Romao 
army must have fallen, had not night come on» 
which enabled the great part to make its way. to 
Bethhoron; while the Jews crowned every hiUt 
and blocked up every pass around; 

Cestius, despairing of being able openly to force 
his way, began to tnink of securing his personal 
safety by flight. He selected four hundred of his 
bravest men, distributed them about the defences 
of the camp, with orders to mount guard ; and in 
the morning to display all their ensigns, that the 
Jews might suppose the . whole army was still 
stationary. He then retreated in silence thirty 
stadia, not quite four miles. At the break of dav, 
the Jews discovered that the camp was deserted : 
enraged at the manoeuvre, they rushed to the as- 
sault, and slew the four hundred to a man. They 
then pursued Cestius with the utmost rapidity. 
The Romans, who had got the start of several 
hours during the night, hastened their retreat, 
which bore every appearance of a rout. All the 
military engines, we catapults, battering-rams 
used in besieging cities, were abandoned, . and fell 
into the hands of the Jews; who afterwards emr 
ployed them with dreadful effect against their 
former masters. The conquerors continued the 
pursuit as far as Antipatris ; and at length finding 
that they could not overtake them, they turned 
back to secure the engines, strip the dead, and 
collect their immense booty. With hymns of vicr 
tory they re-entered the capital ; having suffered 
hardly anv loss on their own part, and having 
slain of. the Romans and their allies 5300 foot, 
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and 380 horse. The Roman arms had not re* 
ceived so disgraceful an affi-ont, nor suffered so 
great loss, since the defeat of Varus in the forests 
of Grermany ; and this not by a fierce and uncon- 
quered people, among woods and morasses never 
before penetrated by civilized man ; but in a pro- 
vince which had long patiently endured the Roman 
yoke, and had received for its sovereigns either 
native kings or foreign prefects, with the hum- 
blest submission to the imperial will. 
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3vT>MA was now in open rebellion against Rome« 
It was a mad and desperate revolt, for to declare 
war against Rome, was to defy the whole force of 
the civilized world. The insurgents neither had, 
nor Could hope for allies ; the rest of the Roman 
provinces were in profound peace, and little likely 
to answer the call or follow the example of a peo- 
ple they despised, in assertion of their independ- 
ence. In Europe the only unsubdued enemies of 
the Romans were the wild tribes in the north of 
Britain, or in the marshes of Germany. In Asia, 
the only independent kingdom, the Parthian, was 
not in a state to make a war of aggression. Philo, 
in his oratorical invective against Caligula, threw 
out hints of the formidable numbers of his coun- 
trymen in Babylonia, and of the multitudes who 
were scattered throughout almost all the cities in 
the eastern dominions of Rome. But the foreign 
Jews, though, as Josephus hints in one place, soli- 
cited by ambassadors, either took no interest in 
the fate of their countrymen, or were too sadly oc- 
cupied in averting the storm of public detestation 
from their own heads, or in bewailing its conse- 
quences, in the unprovoked carnage of their own 
friends and families.* They were trembling in 

* Immediately on the defeat of Cestius, the inhabitants of 
Damascus hastened to wreak their vengeance on the Jewish 
residents. They were obliged to proceed with caution, for fear 
of their wives, who wereMtlmoa all attached to the Jewish religion ! 
At last they contrived to take them at advantage, in some con- 
fined space, and, attacking them unarmed, massacred 10,000. 
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the agony of personal apprehension, or gathering 
up for burial the bodies of their murdered coun- 
trymen. 

The state of the country offered scarcely better 
grounds for any reasonable hope of permanent re- 
sistance. The fortified places were not all in the 
power of the insurgents; they had no organized 
or disciplined force; no warlike engines, except 
those captured from the enemy ; no provisions of 
any kind for a long war. Worse than all, they 
were divided among themselves. In every city 
there was an interested, or a timid, or a prudent 
party, anxious to purchase peace at any cost. 
They had no acknowledged leader. The repre- 
sentative of the Herodian house, Agrippa, openly 
espoused the Roman party. The rest were either 
undistinguished as soldiers, or strangers, and rob- 
ber chieftains. Their only trust was in their own 
stubborn patience and daring valour, in the stern 
fanaticism with which they looked upon themselves 
as the soldiers of their God, and in the wild hope 
that heaven would work some miraculous revolu- 
tion in their favour. 

Yet, however frantic and desperate the insur- 
rection, why should the Jews alone be excluded 
from that generous sympathy, which is always 
awakened by the history of a people, throwing off 
the galling yoke of oppression, and manfully re- 
sisting to the utmost in assertion of their freedom? 
Surely if ever people were justified in risking the 
peace of their country for liberty, the grinding 
tyranny of the successive Roman Procurators, and 
the deliberate and systematic cruelties of Florus, 
were enough to have maddened a less high-spirited 
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and intractable race into revolt. It is true that 
the war was carried on with unexampled atrocity ; 
but on the other hand, insurrectionary warfare is 
not the best school for the humaner virtues ; and 
honible oppression is apt to awaken the fiercer and 
more savage, not the loftier and nobler passions 
of our nature. And, it must be borne in mind, 
that we have the history of the war, only on the 
authority of some brief passages in the Roman 
authors, and the narrative of one to whom, not- 
withstanding our respect for his abilities and 
virtues, it is impossible not to assign the appella- 
tion of renegade. Josephus, writing to conciliate 
the Romans both to his own person and to the 
miserable remnant of his people, must be received 
with some mistrust. He uniformly calls the more 
obstinate insurgents, who continued desperately 
faithful to that cause which he deserted, by the 
odious name of rabbers ; but it may be remembered 
that the Spanish guerillas, who were called patriots 
in London, were brigands in Paris. It is true that 
the resistance of many was the result of the wildest 
fanaticism. But we must not forget in what re- 
ligious and historical recollections the Jews had 
been nurtured. To say nothing of the earlier 
and miraculous period of their history, what pre- 
cedents of hope were offered by the more recent 
legends of the daring and triumphant Maccabees. 
It is, moreover, true that the Son of Man had pro- 
phesied the destruction of Jerusalem, and that the 
New Testament appears to intimate that the mea- 
sure of wickedness in the Jewish people, having 
been filled up in the rejection of Christ, they were 
doomed from that time to inevitable ruin. But we 
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must avoid the perilous notion of confounding £hie 
Divine foreknowledge with the necessary caiuft- 
tion of events. According to the first principles of 
the Mosaic constitution, national guilt led to na- 
tional ruin. But still the motives which actuated 
many in that fatal struggle, which led to the ac- 
complishment of the Divine predictions, may have 
been noble and generous. It was the national re- 
jection of Christ, not the resistance to Rome, winch 
was culpable. The Jew, though guilty of refusing 
to be a Christian, might still be a high-minded and 
self-devoted patriot. Although we lament that 
the gentle and pacific virtues of Christianity did 
not spread more generally through the lovely and 
fertile region of Palestine, yet this is no reaaon 
why we should refuse our admiration to the bra- 
very, or our deepest pity to the sufferings of the 
Jewish people. Let us not read the fate of the 
Holy City, in that unchristian temper, which pre- 
vailed during the dark ages, when every Jew was 
considered a personal enemy of Christ, and there- 
fore a legitimate object of hatred and persecution, 
but rather in the spirit of Him, who, when he 
looked forward with prophetic foreknowledge to 
its desolation, nevertheless was seen *' to weep 
over Jerusalem.*^ 

The astonishment of the Romans at the revolt 
of this comparatively small province, and at the 
news of the total defeat of a Roman Prefect at 
the head of his legionaries, was not unmingled 
with consternation. The emperor Nero was then 
in Achaia. The first intelligence of the affair 
was brought by Costobar and Saul, two bro- 
thers, related to the Herodian family, who with 
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Kflip the ton of Jacinus, the general of Agrippa» 
had made their jescap^ from Jerusalem. The two 
Ibmier were dispatched at their own request to 
the emperor, by Cestius, who instructed them to 
hiy the whole blame of the war on Florus. Nero, 
according to Josephus, affected to treat the affair 
lightly* He expressed great contempt for their 
revolt, but great anger at the misconduct of Ces- 
tius; yet he could not help betraying visible marks 
of disturbance and terror. The importance really 
attached to the a£&ir may be judged by the selec- 
tion of the most able and distinguished military 
oommander in the empire. Vespasian had been 
bred, to arms from his youth; he had served with 
great fame in the German wars ; had reduced the 
unknown island o£ Britain into a Roman province, 
and obtained the honours of a triumph, for the 
emperor Claudius, without his own personal exer- 
tion or danger. Nero repressed his resentment 
againat Vespasian, who was in disgrace for not 
having sufficiently admired the fine voice and style 
of singing of the theatrical emperor. He com* 
mitted the province of Syria to his charge. With 
his characteristic dispatch, Vespasian immediately 
sent his son Titus to Alexandria to conduct the 
fifth and tenth legions; he himself travelled with 
an speed, by land, to Syria, and collected all the 
Roman troops, and forces from the neighbouring 
tributary kings. 

In the meantkne the insurgents were not in- 
active. Some of the more prudent hastened, as 
Josephus says, to desert the sinking ship. Those 
who, stall Rofdanizeif weie brought over, some by 
persuasion, some by force. They called a general 
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assembly in the Temple, and proceeded ' to eleci 
their governors and • commanders. Their choice 
feU on Joseph, the son- of Gorion, and Ananus, 
the Chief priest, who were invested with unlimited 
authority in the city. Eleazar, the son of Simon* 
who had taken so active a part in originating and 
conducting the first insurrection, and in the death 
of Manahem, was passed over. He was suspected* 
not without grounds, of aiming at kingly pawa:* 
for he went about attended by a body guard of 
zealots. But Eleazar, probably as commanding 
within the Temple, had made himself master of 
the spoil taken from the Romans, the military 
chest of Cestius, and a great part of the public 
treasures. In a short time, the want of money* 
and his extreme subtlety, won over the multitude, 
and all the real authority fell into his hands. To 
the other districts they sent the men whom they 
could best trust for courage and fidelity to their 
cause. To Idumsea, Jesus, son of Saphus* one of 
the chief priests, and Eleazar, the son of Ananias* 
also a chief priest. Niger of Peraea, who had 
hitherto commanded in that district, was directed 
to receive his orders firom them. To Jericho was 
sent Joseph, son of Simon, to Peraea, Manasseh* 
to Thamna, John the Essene: for even among 
these peaceful hermits were found men who would 
fight for their freedom. The toparchies of Lydda, 
Joppa and Emmaus were added to his conunand. 
John, the son of Ananias, had the toparchies of 
Gophni and Acrabatene. Joseph, the son of Ma-- 
thias, was entrusted with the command of Uppec 
and Lower Galilee, with particular charge of the 
strong city Gamala. 

Galilee .was the province on which the storm 
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•woiild first break, and the confidence' of the in- 
fltirffents in the ability and zeal of Joseph, the son 
of Mathias, may be fairly estimated from their 
committing this important frontier to his charge. 
As long as the passes and hill fortresses of Galilee 
wiere defended, the southern region and Jerusalem 
itself might have time to organize their forces, 
and fortify their strong holds. Joseph, the son of 
Mathias, is better known as the celebrated Jose- 
phus the historian. He was a man of illustrious 
race, lineally descended from a priestly family, 
the first of the twenty-four courses, an eminent 
distinction. By his mother's side he traced his 
genealogy up to the Asmonean princes. His father 
Mathias was of upright character, as well as of 
noble birth ; he resided in Jerusalem, where the 
young Joseph grew up with a brother named 
Mathias, with great reputation for early intelli- 
gence and memory. At fourteen years old (he is 
his own biographer) he was so fond of letters that 
the Chief priests used to meet at his father's house 
to put to him difficult questions of the law. Ai 
sixteen he determined to acquaint himself with 
the three prevailing sects, those of the Pharisees^ 
Sadducees, and Essenes. For though he had led 
for some time a hardy, diligent, and studious life, 
he did not consider himself yet sufficiently acr 
quainted with the character of each sect to decide 
which he should follow. Having heard that a 
certain Essene, named Banus, was living in the 
desert the life of a hermit, making his raiment 
flrom the trees, and his food from the wild fruits of 
the earth, practising cold ablutions at all seasons, 
and in short using every means of mortification to 

s 2 
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increase his sanctity, Josephus, ambitious of emu- 
lating the fame of such an example of holy se- 
clusion, joined him in his cell. But three years 
of this ascetic life tamed his zealous ambition, he 
grew weary of the desert, abandoned his great 
example of painM devotion, and returned to the 
city at the age of nineteen. There he joined the 
sect of the Pharisees* In his twenty-sixth year 
he undertook a voyage to Rome, in order to miike 
hiterest in favour of certain priests, who had been 
sent there to answer some unimportant charge by 
Felix. They were friends of Josephus, and his 
seal in their favour was heightened by hearing 
that, with religious attachment to the law, thev 
Irefused, when in prison, to eat any imclean food^ 
but lived on figs and nuts. On his voyage he was 
tihipwrecked, like St. Paul, and in great danger. 
His ship foundered in the Adriatic, six hundred 
of the crew and passengers were cast into the sea, 
eighty contrived to swim and were taken up by a 
ship from Cyrene* They arrived at Dicaearchia, 
(Puteoli,) the usual landing place, and Joseph, 
making acquaintance watli one Aliturus, an actor, 
a Jew by birth, and f)'om his profession in high 
credit with the empress Poppea, he obtained the 
release of the prisoners, as well as valuable pre* 
«ent8 from Poppea, and returned home« During 
all this time he had studied diligently, and made 
himself master of the Greek language, which few 
lof his countrymen could write, still fewer spesk 
with a correct pronunciation. 

On his return to Jerusalem, he found af&itts in 
the utmost confusion: great preparations were 
making for the war, and the insurgents were ih 
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kigb'sjpirits. He united himself to the party, who 
were for peace, and strongly urged the rashness 
9nd p^ril of the war ; apprehensive that these un-* 
popular doctrines had made him an object of sus-r 
picion to the more violent, and dreading lest he 
might be seized and put to death, he retired, after 
die capture of the Antonia, into the Inner Temple, 
After jthe murder of Manahem, he stole forth from 
thence, and Joined himself to a considerable body 
of the chief priests ai>d leading Pharisees, who 
pretended to enter into the insurrectionary mea<» 
sures that they might save the lives of those who 
capitulated in the palace, yet looked with anxious 
^ag^mess for the advance of Cestius, who, it was 
expected, would easily suppress the revolt. 

On the disastrous retreat of Cestius, and the 
barbarous massacre of the Jews in the Syrian cities, 
many of the more peaceful party joined heart and 
hand with the insurgents, others pursued a more 
temporizing policy, and outwardly uniting in de* 
feasive measures, still cherished a secret inclina!* 
tion to submission. To which of these parties 
Joseph the son of Mathias belonged, it is not quit^ 
so easy to decide i without his having acquired 
some confidence with the war faction, he would 
scarcely have been entrusted with the command 
in Galilee ; yet he undertook that post with th^ 
approbation and at the request of the more mode^ 
rate, Josephus, with his two coadjutors, Joazar 
and Judas, hastened to their ffovernment. The 
province of Galilee was divided into two districts^ 
fiaHled Upper and Lower Galilee, it contained all 
the territory which had belonged to the northern 
tribes of Napthali, Zebulun, Issachar and half 
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Manasseh, reaching to the district of PtolenuuB<tfl 
the north and Samaria on the south. The Jordaa 
was the eastern limit. The people were a bold^ 
hardy, and warlike race; considered somewhat 
harbarous by the inhabitants of the metropolis^ 
and speaking a harsh and guttural dialect of the 
Syro-Chaldaic language, which was the vernacular 
tongue of Palestine. The country was remarkaUy 
rich, abounding in pasture, com land and fruit* 
trees of every description. The population was 
very great, key liv!ed in cities, ^ich were n«. 
hierous and large, and in great open villages, the 
least of which, says Josephus, contained 15,000 
inhabitants. In many of these cities there was a 
mingled population of Syrians and Jews, rarely on 
an amicable footing, often forming fierce and hos- 
tile factions. Sepphoris was the capital, but that 
rank' was disputed by Tiberias on the sea of Gali- 
lee. 

' The measures of Josephus were prudent and 
conciliatory, yet by no means wanting in vigour 
tod decision. His object was to promote union 
and organize the whole country on one regular 
system. He endeavoured to acquire the confix 
dence and attachment of the people.* In order to 
interest and pledge all ranks to the common cause, 
as well as to secure the public peace, he appointed 
a sort of Sanhedrin of seventy, and seven judges 
in each city; all less important causes were to 
come before the latter tribunal ; cases of murder 
before himself and the Sanhedrin. Yet he ac- 
knowledges that he kept the seventy about his 
person as a kind of hostages. In all respects he 
endeavoured to maintain the strictest charactier for 
probity and justice, particularly laboured in those 
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lavdess times io protect the chastity of the females 
horn insult or outrage, refused all presents for the 
administration of justice, and declined all oppor- 
tuttities of enriching himself, though he confesses 
diat he secured k considerable share in the confis- 
cated property of the Syrian inhabitants in the 
tsfaes, when they were expelled or massacred by' 
the Jews. As he could not suppress the robbers, 
he obliged them, as far as he could, to give up theif 
profession, and enroll themselves as regular troops. 
Having thus provided that the war, if commenced, 
should be that of an orderly and united people, 
not the desultory conflict of insurgents and robbers, 
he proceeded to fortify with the greatest strength 
and expedition the most defensible townS) among 
many others, Jotapata, Tarichea, Tiberias, Itaby- 
rium on Mount Tabor, and certain caves near 
the lake of Gennesateth. To the wealthy inhabi- 
tants of Sepphoris, who seemed to enter zealously 
into the cause, he granted the privilege of building 
their own fortifications, and gave permission to 
John, the son of Levi, afterwards the celebrated 
John of Gischala, to strengthen that city. The 
others he superintended in person. He then raised 
an army of 100,000 men, armed them with wea- 
pons, obtained from all quarters, and proceeded 
to introduce the Roman discipline. He appointed 
centurions and decurions, regularly exercised the 
whole force in military manoeuvres, and thus 
organized an effective army of 60,000 foot, and, 
according to the text ofJosephus, from which 
probably a cypher has fallen, 250 horse. Besides 
these he had 4,500 mercenaries, on which he 
placed his chief reliance, and a body guard of 600. 
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Sueh were the general results of Josepk's 
mmistration, but all these yigoroas and prudent 
measures were perpetually interrupted and ren* 
dered abortive, partly by the intenud dissensiQiMi 
o£ the province, but chiefly by the machinariowa 
of his subtle enemy, John of Gischala. While 
Josephus invariably represents himself as the most 
iqiright, incorruptible, and patriotic of men, no 
colours are too dark for the character of his ui- 
tagonist. John of Gischala surpassed all man of i 
high rank in craft and deceit, all of every djus at 
wickedness. He was at first a poor adventurer, 
his poverty stood in the way of his advancement^ 
but by his readiness in falsehood, and by the sin« 
gular skill with which he glozed over his fiJse* 
hoods so as to make all men believe them, he de« 
oeived his nearest friends ; affecting humanity, yet 
most sanguinary for the slightest advantage. Lofty 
in his ambition, but stoojnng to the basest means 
to obtain his end. He began as a single robber, 
but gradually collected a powerftd and sriect ban** 
ditti, for he would only admit men distinguished 
either for strength, Inravery, or warhke skills His 
force at length amounted to 4,000, and with these 
he long wasted "Galilee. Such was the man who 
counterworked all the measures of Josephus, and 
inflamed the dissensions of the province, already 
too little disposed to lasting union. 

For thou^ the cities of Galilee seem generally 
to have submitted to the administratien of Jose|^ 
and his coadjutors, so as to permit their walls tcr 
be put in a state of defence, 3ret each had its 
separate interests and indinations, and was dis* 
tracted by violent factions. Sepphoris, though 
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entrusted wkh buyding its own walb, and, at 
faaefhna says in one place, hearty in the cauae^ 

a inclined to the Roman party : the inhahitanta 
sworn fealty, and given hostages from the chief 
tum^es of the city to Cestins, these were still at 
Gaesarea. Qn the arriyid of Josephus in his pro* 
viBce, he fonnd the tenitory of Sepphorts threat* 
ened with an attack by the rest of the Galileans on 
aeoount of their dealings with the Romans. This 
dasiger was averted by Josephus, and the Seppho* 
rites moited, as was before said, in the common, 
eause. Tiberias was distracted by three factions. 
This city belonged to Agrippa, and one faction, 
consisting of die more opolent and respectable 
burghers, headed by Julius Capellus, were desiroua 
of preserving their allegiance to the king. A 
second of the lowest class, headed by Jesus son of 
Saphia, were damcnrous for war. A third* waa 
headed by Justus, who afterwards wrote a history 
of the war. Justus according to his rival Josephus, 
only regarded his own interests. He had endea* 
voured to excite a feud between Tiberias and Sep« 
phoris, asserting that on account of the manifest 
defection of the latter to the Roman party, Tiberiaa 
might justly be considered the capital of Galilee* 
He had meditated the attack on the Sepphorite 
district, but as yet had cmly carried his plundering 
bands into the lands of Gradara, and Hippos. Jo* 
sepbns after settling affairs at Sepphons, went to 
Bethonaus, within hadf a mile of Tiberias. He sent 
§ar the senate, who came readily to parley with him ; 
he opened his -conmiission from the Sanliedrtn at 
Jeruaalem, and demanded the demolition of a 
palace built by Herod the Tetrarch, and adorned 
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with " graven images'' of living creatures. The 
party of Agrippa opposed this measure; but the 
war-action headed by Jesus son of Saphia, were 
ready for any work of destruction. Besides, they 
were not a litde tempted by the hope of plund^^ 
for the roof of the palace was gilded. They pro-> 
eeeded to plunder the furniture, and then to bum 
the palace to the ground. ' Flushed with their sue* 
cess they rose on the Syrians, massacred all they 
could find, and at the same time seized the oppor- 
tunity of revenging themselves on all their fellow*' 
citizens who had been their enemies before the 
war« 

Josephus seems to have been anxious to remain 
on terms with Agrippa. He assumed great indigo 
nation at the plunder of the palace, of which he 
had authorized the demolition, gathered up the 
wrecks of the furniture, consisting of candlesticks 
of Corinthian brass, royal tables, and uncoined 
silver, and committed them to the custody of Ca* 
pellus, the head of Agrippa's party. Josephus 
then proceeded to Gischala« At the commence" 
ment of the insurrection, John had rather inclined 
to* the Roman faction. Upon this the inhabitants 
of Gadara, Gebara, Sogana, and other towns had 
assaulted and burnt Gischala. John, however, had 
rallied his forces, recovered the town, and fortified 
it more strongly than before. As yet John and 
Josephus were on good terms. Josephus admired 
the activity of John, and John was anxious to oIh 
tain everv possible advantage from the governor of 
the provmce. He first proposed to Josephus that 
he might be permitted to carry off large quantities 
of corn stored up by the Romans in upper G^ee^ 
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tfai^ sale of this, he stated, would enable him to 
complete his fortifications* Josephus answered that 
he ahould keep that com either for the Romans^ 
the owners, (a suspicious answer 1) or for the use 
of the province entrusted to him by the Sanhedrin 
o£ Jerusalem. John then demanded and obtained 
a monopoly of oil sold in Syria* For the Jews in 
the Syrian towns would not use the unclean oil 
prepared by the heathen, and were obliged to 
obtain it fi-om their own country* John drove a 
thriving trade; for four Attick drachms he bought 
-four measures of oil, which he sold again at the 
-same sum for half a measure. This money he 
.emj^yed in undermining the power of Josephus, 
and industriously propagated reports, which ac- 
cused him of intending to betray the province to 
the Romans. Whether or not the suspicions of 
John had any substantial grounds, strong circum^- 
stances combined to throw a shade on the popu* 
larity of Josephus. Certain youths o£ a village 
•called Dabarittse, in the great plain, waylaid and 
-plundered Ptolemy, the agent of king Agrippa* 
W ith their spoils, consisting of embroidered robes^ 
silver vessels, and six hundred pieces of gold, they 
went to Josephus, then at Tarichea. Josephus 
rebuked them for the robbery, and committed the 
property to the custody of one of the chief citizens 
of Tarichea, to be restored to the owners. The 
robb«:s, deprived of their booty, raised loud out-^ 
cries against the governor, whom they accused of 
being in a treasonable league widi the king. One 
him£'ed thousand armed men assembled (Josephus 
is somewhat prone to large numbers) and thronged 
the circus of Tarichea; some cried out to depose, 
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florae to bum hira; With this intent they mu* 
rounded his house, all bis friends except four, fled; 
Josephus suddenly awoke from sleep, be was nei* 
ther confounded by the noise of his assailuctts, nor 
the desertion of his friends. He rent his robes^ 
poured ashes on his head, with his hands behind 
him, and his sword suspended around his neck, h$ 
went out to &ce the tumult. The Taricheans were 
nioTed with compassion: the ruder countrymen 
continued their damour^ ordered him to bring fcnrtli 
the plunder, and confess his treasons. Josephus 
answered with an effirontery and readiness of &la&- 
bood which might have done credit to his voeoiar 
cious rival John of Gischala. " Men of Taricbea, 
ye are quite in error if ye suppose that I kept theae 
these treasures with any design of restoring them 
to king Agrippa. The &ct is, that seeing the 
walls of your town in a ruinous and .dismantled 
state, I have kept them to be spent in forti^ring 
your loyal city.*' This bold address threw the 
Taricheans, to the number of 40,000« on his sid& 
The strangers, particularly those of Tiberias* ooor 
tinned the tumult for some time, but at length 
sullenly withdrew, with the exception of ^000, 
(600) of the most desperate. These men« when 
Josephus retired again to rest, surrounded hb 
house and threatened to break down the doors. 
Josephus had recourse to a stratagem, still more 
daring. He mounted the roof of the house and 
making a sign that he wished to address thesii, be 
began with sayii^ that from the hejffht he conM 
not distinguish &eir demands, but if they wouU 
depute some of their leaders, he was ready to 
treat with them. No sooner were those few ad«> 
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mitted^ then he ordered them to be dragged into 
the inner part of the house, and scourged till their 
bowels were laid open. The mob began to grow 
impatient, when the doors were opened, and their 
leaders were turned out among them, in this bloody 
and mangled state* The mob, supposing that he 
would not have ventured on such a step, withottt 
a great force concealed, dispersed in consternation.* 
The secret enemy of Josephus, John of Grischala, 
had prompted this outrage, but as there was do 
open breach between them, John, pretending to 
be ill, sent to demand permission to visit Tiberias, 
for the benefit of the warm baths in that city. 
There partly by persuasion, partly by bribes, h^ 
induced the inhabitants to renounce their alle*' 
glance to the governor* Silas, who commanded iti 
the' city under Josephus, sent immediate intelli«> 
gence of the state of affairs. Josephus travelled 
night end day, and suddenly appeared in Tiberias. 
John, pretending^hat he was confined to his bed, 
excused himself from paying his respects to the 

5oVernor. Josephus assembled the people of 
^iberias in the circus. He had begun to address 

* Thii tnuiBactioti, ca indeed the whole narrttite of his ad- 
mitiiatntioii in Galilee, is related with such extiaordineiy 
variations in the life of Josephus, and in the histoiy of the Jew- 
bh war, as to leave a very unfavourable impression, if not of the 
writer's veracity, at least of his accuracy. It is impossible to 
keep the name order of events, and in this afiair the War gives 
the nvmher of aimed men at 1M)00, the life at 000. In the 
former, those admitted into the house are called the moie dis>- 
tingui^ed and the rulers, and are sent in to treat on terms of 
agreement. In the other, some of the men are sent in to re- 
ceive the money, which he was accused of appropriating. In 
the one, all those admitted are seomrged, in the other, one ling^' 
ieader, who has bis hand cat oC and hung about his neck. 
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them, when he was suddenly interrupted by h, loud 
outcry from the spectators; turning round, he saw 
a band of armed men, with their swords drawn; 
who were placed by John to assassinate him, he 
leaped from his rostrum, which was about six &et 
high, rushed to the beach, seized a boat, and, with 
two of his followers pushed out into the lake and 
escaped. 

His soldiers, in the meantime, attacked the band 
of John, but Josephus, apprehensive of a civil war, 
sent orders to his troops to abstain from bloodshed, 
and resisted all the urgent entreaties of his other 
Galilean friends, who wer/e eager to make an ex- 
ample of the treacherous city. John fled to Gis- 
chala, where Josephus did not think it prudent to 
attack him, but contented himself with expelling 
those who espoused his party, from every city in 
Galilee. 

. In the mean time, Sepphoris began again to waver. 
The inhabitants sent to Jesus, who commanded a 
noted troop of banditti, 800 strong, on the borders 
of Ptolemais, oflering him a large sum to make 
war on Josephus. Jesus thought it more prudent 
to earn his wages by stratagem than by open force. 
He sent to request an interview widi Josephus, that 
he might salute him, and immediately began his 
march with his whole troop. One of his followers, 
however, deserted and put Josephus on his guard. 
Thus forewarned, Josephus proceeded to the inter* 
•view, having occupied all the roads with his own 
forces, and gave orders that Jesus alone, and his 
immediate followers, should be admitted within the 
jgates, which were to be closed immediately on their 
entrance. Jesus entered boldly, but Josephus in- 
stantly ordered him to throw down his arms, or he 
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xrasadeadmaii. Trembling, he obeyed. Josephua 
took him apart, informed him that he was aware of 
his treacherous designs, but offered him pardon if 
he would repent and swear to be faithful to him 
in future. Jesus complied, and Josephus having 
severely threatened the Sepphorites, departed to 
quell new disturbances. On his way he encoun-^ 
tered two officers of the king, from Trachonitis, who 
wished to Join him with some horse; these men the 
Jews would have forced to submit to circumcision* 
Josephus interfered, and asserted the right of every 
man to worship God according to his conscience* 
Gamala now demanded the presence of the inde-* 
fitdgable governor. Afler the departure of Philip, 
Agrippa's general, a certain Joseph, son of a female 
physician, persuaded the people to revolt. They 
forced some to enter into their views, others they 
put to death. They fortified the city, with the 
approbation of Josephus, and all Gaulonitis, a dis- 
trict which skirted Upper Galilee, followed their 
example. Gamala was now threatened by £qui- 
colus M odius ; in the mean time, Neapolitanus, with 
some Roman troops, pushed towards Tiberias, 
and iBbudus, a decurion, advanced against Jose-> 
phus, who lay at Simonias. ^butius endeavoured 
to draw him down to the plain, where his cavalry 
would have given him an advantage. Josephus 
continued on the hills, and ^butius withdrew with 
some loss. Josephus then, in his turn, made an 
attack on some magazines of com, which he carried 
off, quietly loading his camels and asses, in the 
sight of iEbutius, who was fairly out-generalled. 
iEquicolus Modius failed in his attempt on Gamala^ 
. John of Gischala^ meantime, remained quiet in, his 
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eitftdely but it was only because be was laLjiag a 
train from a greater distance^ wbich was to explode 
under the feet of his enemy. He sent bis brother 
Simon, and Jonathan, son of Sisenna, to Simon, son 
of Gamaliel, at Jerusalem, to persuade the peqple 
that Josepfaus was forming a dangerous power in 
Galilee, and to demand his recall. Simon was a 
man of great character and weight, but ill^lisposed 
to Josephtts, and closely allied with John* By 
bribes they brought Ananus, the Chief-priest, wlio 
at first espoused the cause of Josephus, and Jesus, 
die son of Gamala, into their party* They det^« 
mined to act with caution, l^t Josephus should 
advance with his numerous and devoted anay 
against Jerusalem. JcHiathan and Ananias, two 
learned and influential Pharisees, and Joazfur and 
Simon, priests, were sent gradually to alienate the 
Galileans from their attachment to Josephus, and 
then either to put him to death or bring bim alive 
to Jerusalem^ They had troops with th^m; John 
of Gischala received orders to render them every 
support, and Sepphoris, G«bara, and Tiberias, were 
to hold their troops in readiness at the command of 
Jdm. Josephus got intelligence of the plot through 
his fiidier, and also, as he relates, throuffh a remark- 
able dream, which warned hkn^at he should rem»n 
in Galilee, and fight against the Romans. In com* 
pliance with the earnest supplications of aH jthe 
Galileans, who aitreated him not to abandon them, 
he gave up his intention of submitting to dbe man- 
date and withdrawing to Jerusalem. With S,000 
foot and 80 horse, he posted himself at Chabolo, 
on the frontier of Ptolemais, under the pretext of 
tnaking head against Placidui, who had. begun to 



#lute iMBee. Four of" tilifeir tiittei, t^pl^li^ift, 
GtaMtky (M«chalay i^d Tibek4ati, ftcktt(^^««4«^ed thfe 
2iMltDt% of the deputation ^tnn J^enMMdeM. Hie 
depirti^, who had tra^elUed seeredy Md wkh 6k- 
}«ditl(m, In order t6 coine on Josephiin unitizes, 
finding hiih t)n his gtiafd^ still atteni|>ted tdplroceed 
by eraft father thati by^fbrce. Th^y setd a fVielndly 
\tttiir, informing him that they ^i^ cottie to punibh 
die firdbtle proceedmgs of his etBetnr John, and to 
ibiti^ htm to obedience^ J^^htts kept the letter 
tnopeni^d to the ^Hrenihgi vtrhem he had a great ban- 
<iaet of his ifHends, tb which he thvittid th^ hieft- 
senger . He then secretly made hintedf master 6f 
its contents, and seal^ it up 6gai«r. He ordei'ed 
the m«lsiseinffet 20 dradukii, as a reward fbr hisivit^ 
hrofight wdcome intelligence, tlie lAnessengier was 
delighted. He then plied him #ith wine, and 
offered him a drachilto with every clip, till the 
man betrayed the tvhole plot. Josephus wrote 
hack a Mendiy atiswer, excusing hhnself i¥om at^ 
tendance, <Mi aecoiknt of the necesfsity of watchii^ 
i^ac^ns. The deputies, who passed from pkce 
to place and found almost every wwn in favour of 
Josephus, and enraged against JdM, sent a more 
peremptory message, requiring his attesidance- at 
Gabaf a, tt> make good his charge Yigainst J^ohn of 
6i8<^halci. Josephus expt^ssed his iieadine^s to wait 
itp^ them, but nbt at (hlbaS^ Or Oi«dhak, Where 
he appnrehended ttieac^ieryi they detei<mmed to 
send messengers throughout GalSee to exdrte the 
malcohtentii. Joirephuii waylaid die roads ft'om 
Galbara, seiited all the messengers, atid made him- 
self MfUiter of idl the letters. Upon this he sur- 
rounded Gabara with hi& own Galileans, add boldly 
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entered the town. He first, went to repose at m 
inn ; his enemies seized the opportunity to raise ihe 
people against him, hut failed. Josephus.soon after 
made his appearance in the assembly. The Gali- 
leans surrounded the hall with loud acclamations. 
John and his friends endeavoured, in vain, to make 
their escape. Josephus publicly read the letters 
which he had intercepted, the deputies were couf 
founded, the people unanimous in their applause. 
The mob would willingly have fallen on the whole 
assembly, who were saved only by the merciful in- 
tervention of Josephus. Josephus then took horse 
and rode away to Sogana. From thence he des- 
patched an. embassy oif 100 men of distinction, 
escorted by an armed guard of 500, to Jerusalem. 
The discomfited deputies retired to Tiberias, 
John to Gischala. At Tiberias they expected the 
city to declare in their fkvour, but Josephus sud- 
denly made his appearance there. They received 
him with hypocritical courtesy, but requested him 
to withdraw, on account of the approaching Sab- 
bath, lest there should be a disturbance. He re- 
tired to Tarichea; new scenes of trickery fol- 
lowed; the deputies^ with Jesus and Justus, the 
turbulent leaders of Tiberias, endeavoured to raise 
the town. Josephus again appeared with his sol-, 
diers ; they got rid of him by a false alarm p£ 
Roman troops seen in the neighbourhood. Jose- 
phus counteracted this by another plot. They ap- 
pointed a general iast, during which no one was to 
appear armed at the Proseuchae. Josephus and 
his friends concealed their daggers and breastplates 
imder their robes, and when we^nemy expected to 
find them defenceless, they brandished their wea-^ 
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pons. The {deputation of Josephus, in the mean 
time, returned from Jerusalem with a favourable 
answer, confirming him in the government. He 
summoned an assembly of the Galileans, who, in 
the same spirit, declared their ready and cheerful 
submission to his command. Emboldened by this, 
he began to act with greater vigour ; he chastised 
the unruly inhabitants of Titierias, got the deputies 
into his power, and sent them back to Jerusalem, 

Tiberias attempted again to revolt, and sur* 
render the city to the troops of Agrippa. Not 
having his forces in readiness, Josephus had re- 
course, as usual, to one of his stratagems. He seized 
240 vessels, put not above four sailors in each, and 
commanded them to take their station in sight of 
the town, and then advanced boldly to the gates* 
The citizens supposing the ships full of soldiers, 
surrendered at discretion. Josephus got the sena- 
tors to the number of 600, and 2,000 of the people 
within his power, and sent them to Tarichea« 
They denounced one Clitus, as the ringleader ; he 
was carried to the shore to have his hands cut off; 
on his earnest supplication, one was spared; the 
rest of the malcontents were pardoned. After thi^, 
Josephus surprised Gischala, and gave it up to 
pillage. Sepphoris admitted the troops of Gallus 
into their city, Josephus, with his forces, scaled 
the walls, but was beaten back, and afterwards- 
defeated in the open plain. The troops of Agrippa. 
soon after made their i^pearance under the com-, 
maod of Sylla; they were posted near Julias* 
Josephus, endeavoured, by a feigned flight, to be- 
tray them into an ambush, and might have suc- 
ceeded, but his horse unfortunately plunged into a. 

t2 
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monsSy and he was tteveMy han in die tmst, aii4 
cftiried to Cepfaarffome. From tbence, feveriah 
Bjrmptoms appearing, he waa removed to Tanchea. 

Thus we have endeavoured to wmd o«r tv^eair 
way dirough the intricate politics of Galilee. It is 
difficult to conceive how all these intriguea, as wdl 
as all the niasteiiy and effective warlUce prepara- 
tions of Josephus, could be carried on simulta- 
neously, more particularly if idl these transac^tioiiB 
mtfst he crowded into the winter of one year, 66-7. 
Besides the details of armies raised, armed, and ex- 
ercised; cities fortified and strengthenied; the civil 
administration set on a regular footing; by his owb 
statement, Josephus twice took Sepphoris, four 
times Tiberias, once Gadara, perhaps Giscfaala; 
oounteracted the plots, defeated the troops, took 
and pardoned his tfubtle anti^nist John. Yet we 
must either, adhering to the usual chrcmoiogy, ad- 
mit this improbability, or throw back the whole 
events of the year which ended in the defeat of 
Cestius Gallus, into the year 65 ; and adopt almost 
as incredible a supposition, that, with most unusual 
inactivity, the Romans left the defeat of Cestius 
unrevenged, and allowed the Jews a whole year to 
organize their revolt, and strengthen their territory 
against invasion. 

In the meantime, the insurgents in Jemsaleiyi 
comanued to pl^ss their preparations for war, wi^ 
sfs great activivy and less interruption than those 
in Galilee. For though the timid and moderate 
groaned in heart to hear the din of war, the clattcr- 
11^ of arms ; the gymnasia echoing wfth the tramp- 
lii^ march of all the youth in military exercise ; and 
sa£y foreboded the miseries and ruin to which the 



joyoijiB city, t^e place of natimml festival, the rich, 
|he beai^fttl, the holy city of SioQ was thus self? 
deFoted; though they cov^d oot utter their prayers 
iQ the Temple, nor make Uiei^ offerings on the 
altar of Jehovah without awful Qiisgivings that 
hefore long the worship might be proscribed, an4 
fire and sword ky waste the courts of the Ix>rd's 
house: yet they were constrained to. suppress or 
fxmeeal the unpopular weakness, and trembled lest 
the fierce eve of the aealot or ll^ assassin should 
detect the dangerouA or unpatriotic emotion. 

In the city, Ananus the chief*priest took the 
lead ; arms were fabricated with the greatest ex- 
pedition; the waHs strengthened!, military engines 
madct and stores of every kind laid in with thf 
utmost care and expedition. The timid and mo^ 
derate were not the only enemijes with whoiQ 
Ananus had to contend. The fierce Simon, th^ 
son of Gioras, has already appeiired, at the head 
of his daring bandits, rendering good service during 
the retreat of Cestius. In the toparchy of Acra- 
betene,* he had betaken himself not to the regular 
defence of the country, but to the most lawlesn 
ravage. He broke open and pilli^ed the houaf^ 
of the opulent ; and ev^ inflicted personal vio- 
l^aee, scourging i^id maltreating aU who opp()t§ed 
him. Already men began to forebode both his 
daring ambition, which uROuld not be cpntent with 
less than the. highest station, and his cruel^, 
which would acrupte at iv> means of obtaining ofr 

• There were two Acrabatenes, which cause great concision; 
one, according to Jerome, between Neapolis, Sichem, aad 
Jericho; the otker in the south of *Judea« bofd^nng on 
Idomos* 
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wcuiiii^ adyaiiceni6iit« Aiuunis sent some troopt 
against him; Simon took refbge with men oft 
kindred spirit, who held Masada; and from tbenoe 
he pmmied his ravages in Idnmaea, tiU the magis- 
trates of that district were constrained to raise an 
army, and set a eoard in every village. 

It was prohahly soon after the defeat of Cestios, 
that an misncc^Bsful expedition was attempted 
a^inst Ascalon. This strong city, sitoated about 
sixty-five miles from Jerosajfem, was weakly gar- 
risoned by one cohort of foot and one ^xN>p of 
horse, mider a commander named Antonius. The 
Jews marched out in great force under Niger of 
Persa, Silas the Babylonian, and John the Essene. 
Antonius, imdismayed by the number and die 
daring of the enemy, led out his horse. The 
Jewish soldiers were all in^try, undisciplined 
and unused to war. The first furious charge of 
the cavalry broke their van, which fell back on 
their main body, threw it into confusion, and the 
^hole army was scattered in small squadrons over 
the field. The active Roman horse attacked first 
one band, then another, charging and ridins round 
them, their mounted archers making dreadfril 
havock. Numbers were of no avail, or rather 
stood in the way of effective defence. The vast 
and confused multitude could not fight, and would 
not fly. Night put an end to the battle, or rather 
to the carnage. 10,000 men, with Judas and Silas, 
fell : Niger escaped with the rest to a small tower 
named Sallae. The Jews were not cast down by 
tjiis signal defeat. In the shortest time, not enough 
for the wounded to get healed, they assembled all 
their forces, and in still greater pride aud indtgna- 
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turn again marched out against Ascalon. They had 
learned as little prudence as humility. Antonius 
occupied the passes with an amhush, and suddenly 
surrounding the Jewish army with his horse, after 
scarcely any resistance, cut down 8000 of them. 
Niger, who showed great courage in the retreat, 
again escaped, and got possession of a strong tower 
in a village called bezedel. The Romans, who had 
not time for a regular siege, and yet were unwilling 
to allow so formidable a leader to escape, set fire 
to the wall. Having seen the tower in names, they 
retreated in triumph. Niger, however, leaped down 
into a deep cavern which was under the tower; 
and when his sorrowii^ companions came three 
days after to find his boay, that they might bury 
it, they heard his feeble voice calling them from 
below. The Jews were full of joy, and looked on 
the escape of their champion as little less than a 
miraculous proof of divine favour. 
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With the early spring Vespasian appeared at 
Antioch, at the head of his powerful army. There 
Agrippa met him with all his forces. Vespasiaii 
advanced to Ptolemais : he was met by a deputa- 
tion from Sepphoris. The metropolis of Galilee, 
notwithstanding the authority and the threats of 
Josephus, again made overtures to join the invader. 
Vespasian received the deputies with great courtesy, 
and sent them back with a strong body of 1000 
borsie and 6000 foot, to defend their city against 
any attack of the Jews. These troops, under the 
command of Placidus, took up their position towards 
the great ^ain, the foot vrithin the city, the cavalry 
encamped without the walls. From these quarters 
they ravaged the surrounding country. Josephus 
niade one strong effort to recover the capital, but 
was repulsed, and only the more exasperated the 
Romans, who spread fire and sword over the whole 
region; they slew all who were able to bear arms", 
the rest they carried off as slaves. 

Titus, with expedition unusual during the winter 
season, sailed from Achaia to Alexandria. From 
thence he shipped his troops for Ptolemais, and 
joined his father. Vespasian was now at the head 
of three of the most distinguished legions of the 
Roman army, — the fifth, tenth, and fifteenth. Be- 
sides these, he had twenty-three cohorts, five of 
them from Caesarea. Ten of these, cohorts mus- 
tered 1000 men; the rest 600, with 150 horse 
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each. The allied force consisted of 2000 foot, 
all archers, and 1000 horse, furnished by Antio- 
chus, Agrippa, and Sohemus. Malchus, king of 
Arabia, sent 1000 horse and 5000 foot, the greatest 
part archers. The whole army amounted to 60,000 
r^gularifji horse and fb^t, besides ^llpw^rs of th^ 
^^onp, who were also accustonied to military sex^ 
vice, and cou^d fight on pcfcasion« 

The canmai^ w^^ ^pw ibrro^y ope&ed: the 
forces of Placidus overspread the whole country. 
Jpsephus attempted no resistance in the open field. 
T^h^ inhabitants had been directed to fly to the for*- 
tified cities ; all who were not expeditious or ^orta- 
9ate enot^h to eac^ffte were cut off or seized. But 
these were the unwarlike part of the people : the 
9(iore active and courageous had all crowded into 
4ie cities. Tl^e strongest of all these was Jotapata, 
where Josephus commanded in jp^rson. Placidus 
^()U(icluded that, if, by an unexpected ^tack^ he 
^uld m^ke himself master (>£ that important post, 
the blow would sa terrify the r^t, diat they would 
Wunediately fall. He marched rapidly against it'; 
\k^t the gsM^rison of Jotamta received timely infor- 
mation ^ and anticipated the attack, by a daring 
sally, for which the Romans we];e entirely mipre^ 
pare^. The troops ofPlacidus were repulsed; many 
wounded, but only seve^ kiUed ; for the legionaries 
retrea^d in good order, and being entirely covered 
with their ^efeniiive armour, seldom receiyed mortal 
wounds* The Jews were only light armed troops, 
wjio rarely ventured to fight hand to hand, but 
apnoyed the enemy at a dist^ce with their javeliitt. 
It was ^n inspiriting connnencement of the cam- 

At length the vast army of Vespasian began to 
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move. Josepfaus describcni the order of mardi with 
&e accuracy of an eye-witness. He must, indeed, 
have watched its stem and regular advance with 
die trembling curiosity of the sailor, who sees the 
tempest slowly gathering, which is About to burst, 
and )perhaps wreck, his weak laid ill*appointed bark. 
The van was preceded by the light-armed allies 
^d their archers, who scattered over the plain to 
observe any unexpected attack of the enemy, and to 
examine afl the woods or thickets that might con- 
ceal an ambuscade. Then came part of the heavy- 
sffmed cavalry and in&ntry, followed by ten <^ 
each centenary, carrying the furniture and vessels 
of the camp. After these the pioneers, who were 
to straighten the winding roads, level the hills, ot 
ctit down the woods which might impede the march 
of the maiin army. Then came the baggage of the 
I general aiid his officers, strongly guarded by 
cavalyy. Next rode the general, wiUi a picked 
troop of foot, horse, and lancers. After him the 
horse of his oWn legion, for to each legion there 
Were 120 cavalry attached. Then the mules, which 
carried the military engines, and the besieging train. 
The lieutenant generak, the commanders of cohorts, 
atid the tribunes followed, each with a chosen band 
of men. Then the eagles, of which each legion 
had one. The standards were followed by the 
trumpeters. Behind came the phalanx itself, in 
files six deep. A centurion, whose business it was 
to keep order, brought up their rear. Behind- them 
Were the serva(jpits with the baggage, on mules and 
dther beasts of burthen. After the Romans ttiarched 
the mercenaries ; a strong rear guard of light and 
heavy-armed foot, and many horse, closed the pro- 
cession* The host passed on in its awful mag- 



IMf 1MB ^m It tnite ^ «h6 H^rf^ H>f ^e^^ kas 
object Waft to ntnke tei¥br ill«& llie iile^liielrs hf 
did di«{ilAy of his whoie fotci&i wMdtl^y ^ftttcatoped 
on the slope. He wad liot miidtakeh ih the imfet 
Whidi It pr<»d%iced: the galtisoii ^wet^ heh^Eld 
their widls ; not a tnfim verttut^d foirth. The nrmy 
Vfe6»y tffkh theilr loflg Kxiaiich, idid i^ itdi^«Ui6e vo 
an immediate assault : they proceeded to Stow a 
triple line of circumvallation rotmd tihe dtjr ; and 
thns every chance of escape w^s cut o£P» This, 
however^ instead of striking tetl'or, <ltove the whlrie 
garrison to desps^. They felt them»elT^ teoped 
np, like wild beasts in their lair; they hlid Ho 
course left but to fight gallantly t6 the ntmoiiit; )ltM 
'iSbmt first coBfetoitetion gate place to the fiercest 
▼aHoor lUsd the tnoH stubborn i'esolution. 

The ttcjct day the attac^k began. The Jewe^ diB- 
daining to be pent up within their walls, pitched 
dieir camp before the trenched, and went boldly forth 
to meet the enemy. Vespasidn ordefed dte bow- 
men and slingers to gall them witli *(iieir missiles, 
and hivnself with the infantry jbegan to tocend h 
declivi^ which led to the least de^nsible part of 
the walL Josephus saw the d^ngety sind vmh dike 
whole fl^tarength of ilhe ffarridon made a ^resolute 
saily, and drove the assailants doWn d^ hffl. Great 
valour was displayed on both sides. . On one «de 
Ibught ilesperatioh ; on the other, the haud^ty 
^ame of being defeated by such a fde; the Ro- 
mans had skill in the use Of their weapons ; the 
Jews made i^ what they wanted in p^itCtkfe and 
experience with reckle^ bravery. Night Mpalfated 
the combatants, yet the slaughter was ndi tfirciit «n 
either Hide: the Romans IcKft thirteen, kiued- and 
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saany wounded; die Jews, seyetiteen killed, but 
flix famdred wounded. 

On the following day they again attacked the 
Romans. They had beeome more resolute, since 
tbi^ found they could make head against their 
finrmidable enemies. Every morning added to the 
fiiry of the contest; for five days the Romans 
continued to make their assaults, and the Jews to 
flaDy forth or. fight from the walls with equal cou- 
rage ; the Jews had now lost all their terror of the 
Rmnan prowess ; while the Romans, with their ob- 
stmate bravery, persisted in forcing their way to 
tiie walls. 

Jotapata stood on the summit of a lofly hill, on 
three sides rising abruptly from the deep and 
impassable ravines which surround it. Looking 
down from the summit of the walls the eye could 
not discover the bottom of these frightful chasms. 
It was so embosomed in lofty mountains that it 
could not be seen till it was actually approached. 
It could only be entered on the north ; where the 
end of the ridge sloped more gradually down ; on 
this declivity we city was built ; and Josephus had 
Ibrtified this part with a very strong wall. Ves- 
pasian called a council of war. It was determined 
to raise an embankment (agger) against the most 
practicable part of the wall. The whole army was 
sent out to provide materials. The neighbouring 
mountains nimished vast quantities of stone and 
tknber. In order to cover themselves from tlie 
javeliDS and arrows of the garrison, the assailants 
stretched a kind of roof, made with wattles of 
widter work, over their palisades ; under this pent- 
house they laboured securely at their embankment* 

VOL. II. u 
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They worked in three divisions, one bringing earth, 
the others stone, or wood. The Jews were not 
idle, they hurled down immense stones and every 
kind of missile upon the workmen, which, although 
they did not do much damage, came thundering 
down over their heads with appalling noise, and 
caused some interruption to their labours. 

Vespasian brought out his military engines, of 
which he had 160, in order to clear the walls of 
these troublesome assailants. The catapults began 
to discharge their hissing javelins, the balistas 
heaved huge stones of enormous weight; and balls 
of fire and blazing arrows fell in showers. The 
Arab archers, the javelin men, and the slingers, at 
the same time, plied their terrible weapons, so 
tliat a considerable space of the wall was entirely 
cleared: not a man dared approach the battle- 
ments. But the Jews, who could not . fight from 
above, began to attack from below. They stole 
out in small bands, like robbers, came secretly on 
the workmen, pulled down their breastworks, and 
struck at them as they stood naked and without 
their armour, which they had pulled off to work 
with greater activity. If the besiegers fled, they 
instantly demolished the embankment, and set fire 
to the timbers and the wattles. Vespasian, per- 
ceiving that the intervals . between the different 
breastworks, under which the separate parties were 
labouring, fkcilitated the attack, ordered one to 
be carried all round, and, uniting all the working 
parties, effectually prevented these destructive 
attacks. 

The garrison at length beheld this vast embank- 
ment completed ; it almost reached to the height of 
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their battlements ; it stood towering right opposite 
to them, as if another city had arisen beside their 
ovm, and from the equal heights of their respective 
walls they were to join in deadly conflict for the 
liiastery. Josephus hastily summoned his work- 
men and gave orders that the city walls should be 
raised to a much greater height. The workmen 
represented that it was- impossible, as long as the 
wall was thus commanded by the enemy, to carry 
on their labour. Josephus was not baffled; he 
ordered tall stakes to be driven on the top of the 
wall, upon which he suspended hides of oxen newly 
killed. On this yielding curtain the stones fell dead ; 
the other missiles glided off without damage ; and 
even the fire-darts were quenched by the mois- 
ture. Under this covering his men worked night 
and day till they had raised the wall twenty cubits, 
thirty-five feet. He likewise built a great number 
of towers on the wall, and surrounded the whole 
with a strong battlement. The Romans, who 
thought themselves already masters of the city, 
were not a little discouraged, and were astonished 
at the skill and enterprize of the defenders ; but 
Vespasian was only the more enraged at the ob- 
stinacy of the garrison, and the subtlety of the 
commander. For the defenders, become confident 
in the strength of their bulwarks, began to renew 
their former sallies; they fought in small bands, 
with the courage of regular troops, and all the 
tricks and cunning of robbers. Sometimes they 
crept out and carried off whatever they could lay 
their hands on ; sometimes, unperceived, set fire to 
the works. At length, Vespasian deterrainetl to 
torn tl)6 siege into a blockade ; and, as he could 
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not take the city by wwanlt, to reduce it by £aaaae. 
For, in a short time, the garriscm would either de* 
lire to cuiitulate, or if they were still obstinate ip 
their resistance, would perish from want; at all 
ewtntMf if it was necessary to renew the attack, their 
men would be enfeebled by privatimi and sufiering* 
AcecHrdingly, he kept his troc^ in their quarters, 
and contented himself with stri<^y blockadii^ every 
avenne to the city. 

The besieged were very wdl supplied with grain, 
and every other necessary excepting salt; but there 
was great want of water. There was no spring in 
the city ; the inhabitants were obliged to be con- 
tent with rain water. But during the summer it 
rarely if ever rains in that r^^ion, and as the sum- 
mer was the time of the siege, they began to be 
dreadfully dispirited ; and to look fcNTward in hor- 
rible apprehension to the time when their supply 
would entirely £ul. Josephus commanded the 
water which remained to be rigidly measured out. 
This scanty doling out of that necessary refresh- 
ment to men parched with fiidgue, and many of 
them feverish with wounds, seemed worse even 
than absolute privatiim ; the sense of want seemed 
to aggravate their thirst; and many began to fidnt, 
as if already at the worst extremity of drought. 
The Bnmans saw what was going on within the 
walls; and) m the inhabitants crept along with 
their pitchers to a particular spot to receive their 
daily allotment of water, they pointed their engines 
at them, and struck them down as they passed. 
. But the fertile mind of Josephus had not ex- 
hausted its store of schemes : he ordered a great 
number of his men to steep their clothes in water 
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and hang them up from the battlements^ till the 
wall ran down with the dripping moisture. The 
Romans were confounded ; for men who could waste 
so much water out of mere wantonness, could not 
possibly be in the wretched state of privation they 
had hoped. Vespasian, weary of thus blockading 
a city so amply supplied, returned to the assault, 
the mode of attack to which the Jews wished to 
drive him. For in their state it was better to 
perish at once by the sword, than by thirst and 
famine. 

Josephus had another stratagem by which he 
kept up intelligence with those without the city. 
There was one narrow and rugged path, down the 
dry bed of a torrent, which led into the valley to the 
south. It was so dangerous and seemingly im- 
practicable, that the Romans neglected to guard it. 
By this way the messengers of Josephus stole out 
of the city, bearing letters to and from the com- 
mander, and every thing of small bulk of which the 
garrison stood in need. These men, in general, 
crept out on all fours, covered with the skins of 
beasts, that they might look like dogs. This went 
on for a long time, till at length the way was de- 
tected, and closed up by the enemy. 

At this perilous juncture Josephus honestly con- 
fesses that he began to think of his Own personal 
safety ; and entered into deliberation with some of 
the chief leaders of the garrison, as to the means 
of effecting their escape. Their counsel trans- 
pired, and they were environed by all the people 
of the city, earnestly entreating them not to aban- 
don the wretched town to the fury of the eitraged 
enemy; for, so long as he and the garrison re- 
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mained, there was some hope of resistance, directly 
they were gone, the city must inevitably fall, and 
merciless extermination was the only fate which 
they could expect. The crafty general endeavoured 
to persuade them, that his only object in leavii^ 
the town, would be to provide more effectually 
for their safety ; that he would raise all Galilee, 
and so harass the Romans as to force them to break 
up the siege : that his presence was of no real ser* 
vice, but only made Vespasian the more obstinate 
in his determination to capture the town. This 
language only the more inflamed the multitude; 
the women with their infants in their arms began 
to wail, boys and old men fell at his feet, and em- 
bracing them, besought him to remain and share 
their late. " Not,'* Josephus adds, " from any 
jealousy lest I should save my life, while theirs 
were in danger, but because they entertained some 
hope of saving their own through my means. As 
long as I remained, they were safe." 

Partly moved by compassion, partly feeling that 
if he did not consent to their intreaties, he might 
be detained by force, Josephus determined to 
stand firm at his post, and seized the moment of 
excitement, to lead his force to a desperate attack. 
." If then," he exclaimed, " there is no hope of 
safety, let ys die nobly, and leave a glorious ex- 
ample to posterity." The bravest crowded round 
him, and some rushed suddenly forth, drove in the 
Roman guard, and carried their inroads even into 
die camp ; they tore up the hides with which they 
had defended their works, and set tire to the lines 
in many places. A second and third day they 
continued these furious attacks ; and for many 
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ni^ts and days kept up, without being wearied, 
a perpetual alarm. 

Vespasian found the heavy armed Legionaries 
ill-suited to this desultory warfare ; from the un- 
wieldy weight of their armour they could not, 
from their pride they would not, retreat: and, 
when they turned again in any force, the light- 
armed Jews in an instant disappeared within their 
walls. Besides, the valour of the Jews was mere 
desperation, like a fierce fire, if unresisted it would 
bum out. He ordered therefore the regular troops 
to decline these attacks, and to repel the sallies of 
the besieged with the Arabian archers, and Syrian 
siingers. The engines in the mean time never 
ceased discharging their showers of bolts aiid 
stones ; these sorely distressed the Jews, but some- 
times getting under the range of the engines, they 
fiercely attacked the Romans, never sparing their 
lives, and new troops continually filling up the 
places of those who were fatigued or slam. 

The Roman general found that he was, as it 
were, besieged in his turn ; and as the embankment 
bad now reached close to the wall, he ordered the 
battering ram to be advanced. This was the most 
formidable of all the besieging artillery, used in 
ancient warfare. It was an immense beam, headed 
with iron, in the shape of a ram's head, from 
whence it took its name; it was suspended by 
cables from another beam, which was supported 
by strong tall posts ; it was drawn back, by a great 
number of men, and then driven forward with so 
tremendous a recoil, that tower or wall could 
scarcely ever resist the shock, and the Romans 
were accustomed to see the bulwarks of the strong*- 
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eBi cities crumble as it were to diut, the ina^mt 
they could bring that irresistible macluDe to w<nrl« 
As the heavy ram slowly advanced towards the; 
walli, covered with a pentliQuse of wattles aad' 
hides, both for the protection of the engiae and 
of the men who were to work it, the catapults ani 
other eiiffines, with the archers and slingers, were 
commanded to play with increasing activity, to: 
aweep the walls, and distract the besieged. The 
battlements were entirely cleared of the defenders, 
who lay crouching below, not knowing what was 
about to happen. At the first blow of the ram 
the wall - shook as with an earthquake, and a wild 
cry rose from the besieged, as if the city were 
already taken. 

The engine went on battering at the same place, 
•hock after shock: the wall already began to totter 
and crumble, when Josephus thought of a new ex* 
pedient. He ordered a number of sacks to be 
filled with straw, and let down by ropes from the 
walls, to catch the hard blows oif the ram, where- 
ever it might strike. The Romans were perplexed, 
for their blows fell dead on this soft and yielding 
substance: and in their turn tliey fastened the 
blades of scythes on long poles and cut asundw 
the ropes which held the sacka. Then the engine 
again began, without interruption, its work, when 
behold the Jews suddenly broke forth in three 
parties. They bore in their hands all the lighted 
combustibles they could find, they swept every 
thing before them, and aet fire to the enginea, the 
watdea and the pallisadoes of the besiegers; The 
Romans, eonfounded with this unexpected darinff, 
and blinded by the fire and smoke driving in their 
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fines, made less courageous defence than usual. 
Tiie timbers of the embankment were all dry, a 
great quantity of bitumen, pitch, and even sulphur 
had been used as cement. The conflagration spread 
with ihe greatest rapidity, and thus one hour de- 
stroyed the labours of many days. 

The daring explmt of one man among the Jews, 
met with universal admiration ; he was a Galilean 
€fi Saab, named Eleazar, the son of Samaes. With 
an immense stone from the wall, he took such a 
steady aim, that he struck off the iron head of the 
battering ram ; he then leaped down from the wall, 
secured his prize, and was bearing it back to the 
city. He was unarmed, and all the darts and arrows 
of the enemy were discharged at him. He was 
transfixed by five arrows ; still however he pressed 
on, regained the walls, stood boldly up displaying 
his trophy, in the sight of all — and then, still cling* 
ing to It with couTulsive hands, fell down and ex* 
mred. Two other Galileans, Netiras and Philip of 
Kuma, greatly distinguished themselves, breaking 
through the ranks of the tenth legion, and driving 
in all who opposed them. 

Josephus and the rest followed this heroic ex- 
ample, and all the engines and the 'breast- work of 
the fifth and of the tenth legions which were driven 
in, were entirely consumed. Others followed the 
first rank of the assailants, and heaped the earth 
over what was destroyed, as fast as they could. 

Still, towards the evening, the Romans again set 
up the ram, and began to batter the wall at the 
same place. But while Vespasian himself was di* 
recting the assault, he was wounded in the heel by 
a javelin from the wall, slightly indeed, for the 
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javelin was spent; but the greatest alarm spread 
through the army. Many gave up the attack to 
crowd around the general, who was bleeding. 
Titus showed the most affectionate solicitude ; bat 
Vespasian, suppressing the pain of his wound, 
speedily relieved their fears ; and, to revenge the 
hurt of their commander, the whole army rubied 
on with a loud shout to the walls : all that night 
the awful conflict lasted. The Jews fell in great 
numbers ; for though the missiles poured around 
them like hail, they would not abandon the waUs, 
but continued heaving down great stones, and flings 
ing fiery combustibles on the wattles which prcH 
tected those that worked the ram. They fought 
at disadvantage, for the light of their own fires 
made the walls as light as day, and the enemy 
were thus enabled to take steady aim, while the 
black engines lay in shadow in the distance, suad 
they could not distinguish, when the bolts were 
about to be discharged. The scorpions and cata- 
pults raged more and more fiercely, and swept the 
walls ; the stones from the other ei^ines, shattered 
the pinnacles and the corners of the turrets, which 
kept falling with a fearful crash. The stones 
penetrated right through dense masses of men, 
making as it were a furrow as they passed, and 
reaching to the rearmost man. Strange stories 
§re reported of the force of these engines — ^one 
man was struck on the head, and his skull hurled, 
^s by a sling, to the distance of three stadia, about 
three furlongs : a pregnant woman was hit , in the 
lower part, and the child cast to the .distance of 
half a stadium. It was a night of unexampled con- 
fusion. The clattering of the bolts, the shouts of 
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the army, the heavy fall of the huge stones, the 
thundering shocks of the hattering ram, were 
mingled with the frantic shrieks of women, and 
the screams of children — the whole space about 
the walls was like a pool of blood; and men 
could mount the wall upon the bodies of their 
slaughtered friends. All this deafening din was 
echoed back and multiplied by the surrounding 
mountains. Many fell, many more were wounded, 
but till the morning watch the wall stood firm, it 
then yielded ; still however those, who were well 
provided with defensive armour, laboured with all 
their might to form new buttresses and bulwarks, 
wherever a breach was threatened, before the 
machines, by which the ei\emy were to mount the 
breach, could be advanced. 

Towards the morning Vespasian allowed his 
troops a short time for refreshment. In order to 
repel the besieged from the breach, he 'made the 
bravest of his horsemen dismount, and divided 
them into three parties. They were completely 
cased in armour, and had long pikes in their hands, 
to be ready to charge, instantly that the machines 
for mounting the breach were fixed. Behind these 
he stationed the flower of the infantry. The rest 
of the horse were extended all over the mountains, 
which encircled the town, that none might make 
their escape : behind the foot were the archers, 
the slingers and engineers ; and others with scaling 
ladders, which were to be applied to the part of 
the walls, which were yet uninjured, to call off 
the attention of the defenders from the breach. 
When Josephus discovered this, he selected the 
old, the infirm, the fatigued, and the wounded to 
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defend those parts of the wall. The bravest he 
chose to man the breach ; six, of whom himself was 
one, formed the first line. He addressed them 
in a few words, enjoining them not to be alarmed 
at the shout of the Legionaries ; to kneel dovm 
and cover their heads with their bucklers, and 
retreat a little, till the bowmen had exhausted 
their quivers; when the Romans had fixed the 
mounting machines to leap down and fight upon 
them, remembering that wey could how scarcely 
be thought to fight for safety, for of that they had 
no hope, but for a brave revenge: finally, to set 
before their eyes their fathers and children mas^ 
sacred, their wives defiled, and anticipate a just 
vengeance for these, nov inevitable, calamities. 

While this was going on, the idle multitude, 
with the women and children, saw the city still 
surrounded by triple lines, for the Romans did 
not withdraw any part of their guards for the ap- 
proaching conflict — the appalling force standing 
with their drawn swords before the breach — ^thc 
whole mountain gleaming with the lances of the 
cavalry, and the Arabian archers with their bows 
already levelled — they were seized with luiiversal 
xx>nsternation ; one shrill and agonizing shriek ran 
through the whole city, as if the horrors of the 
capture were not only dreaded, but actually begun. 
Josephus, lest they should dispirit his men, or- 
dered all the women to be locked up in the houses, 
and threatened the rest with exemplary punish- 
ment if they raised any disturbance. He then 
took his post in the breach. At once the trumpets 
of the legions sounded, and the whole Roman host 
raised one terrific shout. At that instant the sun 
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was darkened with the clouds of arrows. The 
Jews closed their ears to the noise, and, shrouded 
imder their bucklers, avoided the arrows. The 
moment that the mounting engines were fixed, the 
Jfews were upon them bemre ue assailants, fight- 
ing hand to hand with the most resolute courage ; 
till at length the Romans, who could continu^ly 
pour new troops upon them, while the besieged; 
bad none to supply their place when weary, formed 
a solid phalanx, and moving on as one man, drove 
back the Galileans, and were already within the 
walls. Still Josephus had a last expedient. He 
had prepared an immense quantity of boiling oil, 
and, at a signal, this was poured down, vessels and 
all, which burst with the heat, upon the ascending 
phalanx. The ranks were broken, and the men 
rolled down, writhing with agony ; for the boiling 
oil, which kindles easily and cools slowly, trickled 
within their armour. They had not time to tear 
off their breastplates and bucklers before it had 
penetrated to the skin; but they leaped about and 
writhed with anguish, or plunged headlong from 
the bridges; or, if they attempted to fly, were 
pierced through their backs, the only part which 
was without defensive armour. Yet the steady' 
courage of the Romans was not thus to be repelled^ 
However those behind might pity their suffering 
companions, thev still pressed mrward, and sternly 
rebuked them tot standing in their way, and for 
impeding braver men in the performance of their 
duty. But the Jews had still another stratagem. 
They poured boiled fenngreek, a kind of herb, 
upon the planks, on which the enemy were mount- 
ing the breach, and made them so slippery, that no 
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one could gain a finn footing, either to asoefid or 
retreat. Some fell on their faces, and were trampled 
down by those who followed ; others rolled back 
upon the embankment. The Jews struck at them 
as they lay and grovelled; or, the close combat 
being thus interrupted, discharged their javelms, 
and heaped darts and stones upon them. At length, 
about the evening, the general recalled his worsted 
men, with eonsiderable Toss in killed and wounded. 
Those of Jotapata lost six killed, and three hun- 
dred woi^nded. 

' Vespasian found his troops rather exasperated 
than disheartened by this obstinate resistance ; but 
yet it was necessary to proceed by more slow and 
cautious approaches. He gave orders that the 
embankment should be raised considerably; and 
that fifty towers should be built upon it, strongly 
girded with iron, both that the weight might make 
them more firm, and to secure them against fire. 
In these he placed his javelin-men, his slingers, 
and archers, and the lighter engines for the dis- 
charge of missiles. These, being concealed by the 
height and the breast-works of their towers, might 
take deliberate aim at all who appeared upon the 
walls. This was a fatal measure to the Jews. 
The darts and arrows came pouring from above, 
so that they could not shift and avoid them. They 
could have no revenge against these invisible foes; 
for their own arrows could not reach to the height 
of the towers, and the towers, being solid and 
compact with iron, could not be set on fire. All 
they could do was to abandon their walls, and, 
when any party approached, make a rapid and 
desperate sally to beat them off. Thus their own 
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loss was considerable — that of the Romans very 
slight. Still, however, they kept up a manful re- 
sistance, and constantly repelled the enemy from 
the walls. 

But now the fall of a neighbouring city was 
a dreadful omen, and a warning of their own 
approaching fate, to the defenders of Jotapata. 
A city called Japha, at no great distance, embol- 
dened by the vigorous defence of Jotapata, closed 
its gates against the Romans. Vespasian de- 
tached Trajan, by some supposed to have been the 
father of the emperor, with 2,000 foot and 1,000 
horse, to reduce the place. The city was strongly 
situated, and surrounded by a double wall. The 
men of Japha came boldly forth to meet the 
enemy ; but this hardihood was their ruin. They 
were repulsed, and chased to the walls. The pur- 
suers and pursued entered pell-mell within the 
outer gates. Those who defended the inner wall 
instantly closed their gates, and shut out the flower 
of their own garrison as well as the enemy. The 
fugitives, hotly pursued, were cooped up between 
the two walls, and mowed down with horrible car- 
nage. They rushed to the gates, called upon their 
fellow citizens by name, and entreated them to 
open and let them in — but in vain ; to admit them, 
was to admit the conquering enemy. Totally 
disheartened, not only by the terror of the foe, but 
by the apparent treachery of their friends, they 
had no courage to resist; but either stood still 
to be tamely butchered, reproaching, as it wete, 
those who looked down from the walls with their 
miserable end — or, in desperate frenzy, rushed 
on each other's swords, or fell upon their own* 
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And ao they died, execrating their fellow ddxtauB 
rather than the enemy. In the flight and in. the 
suburb 12,000 perished; and those who had thus, 
either out of panic or miscalculating prudence* 
betrayed their lellow citizens, obtained only a brief 
respite; for Trajan, rightly concluding that the 
garrison must be greatly enfeebled by this loas, 
£>rmed the blockade of the city -r- and with oour- 
tier-like reserve, as if he already anticipated the 
imperial destiny of the Flavian family, sent des- 

Satches to Vespasian to request that his son 
'itus might be detached to complete the vic- 
tory. Titus speedily arrived with 1,000 foot, and 
500 horse. He took the command, and placing 
Trajan at the head of the left wing, and himself 
leading the right, gave orders for a general assault. 
No sooner had the soldiers fixed the scaling-lad- 
ders, than the Galileans, after a feeble resistdmce, 
abandoned the walls. Titus and his soldiers leaped 
down into the city, and, the Galileans rallying, a 
furious conflict ensued ; for the citizens blocked 
up the narrow streets and lanes, and fought des- 
perately, while the women, from the roo& of the 
nouses, hurled down every thinff on which they 
could lay their hands. The batUe lasted' for six 
hours, when all who could bear arms were slain ; 
and the rest, old and young — ^part in the public 
streets, part in the houses — were indiscriminately 
put to the sword. The women alone and infants 
were reserved as slaves: 15,000 were killed^ 2,130 
taken. 

It is remarkable that the Samaritans* who are 

fenerally accused by the Jews as disclaiming their 
.indred in every period of danger* made common 
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eactse in: this insurrection. Romaii oppression 
muse indeed have weighed heavily, if the indigna-* 
don' it? ^^ted could overpower the rooted ani- 
mosity of Samaritan and Jew, and set them in 
arttits together against the same enemy; * The Sa-: 
maritans bad not openly joined the revolt, but 
itX)od' prepared, with a great force, on the sacred 
mountain of Gerisrim — »>r most of their strong 
^des were garrisoned by the Romans. Vespasian 
determined to anticipate aiid suppress the insur- 
l^ectionary spirit which was manifestly brooding in 
the whole region. Cerealis was sent with 600 
h<iYs€ and 3,000 in&ntry, who suddenly surrounded 
liie foot of the mountain. It was die height of 
summer, and the Samaritans, who had laid in no 
provision, suffered grievously from the want of 
water t some actuaHy died of thirst; others deserted 
to the Romans. As soon as Cerealis supposed that 
tliey were sufHciently enfeebled, he gradually drew 
his forces up the side of the mountain, enclosing 
them in a narrower compass, as in the toils of a 
skilful hunter. He then sent to them to throw 
dowti their arms, and promised a general amnesty. 
On their re^sal, he charged them with irresistible 
ftoary, and slew the whole, to the number of 11,600« 
And now the end of Jotapata drew near. For 
forty*seven days its gallant inhabitants had resisted 
all the discipline ana courage of the whole Roman 
imny, under their most skuAil general ; diey had 
ebnfronted bravery with bravery, and stratagem 
with stratagem. They were now worn out with 
wstc^ng, and fatigue, and wounds, and thirst.' 
Their ranks were^dreadflilly thinned, and the over<» 
wearied survivors had to fight all day and watch 
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all nigfat. A deserter found his way to the mwy 
of Vespasian, and gave intelligence of the enfee- 
bled state of the garrison, urging him to make an 
assault at the early dawn of morning, when the 
sentinels were apt to be found sleeping on thdr 
posts. Vespasian suspected the traitor, for nor- 
thing had been more striking during the siege than 
the fidelity of the Jews to their cause. One man 
who had been taken had endured the most 1m»- 
rible torments, and, though burnt in many parts 
of his body, steadily refiised to betray the state of 
the town, till at length he was crucified. Still the 
story bore marks of probability; and Vespasian, 
thinking that no stratagem could inflict great 
injury on his powerful army, prepared for the 
assaidt. 

A thick morning mist enveloped the whole ci^, 
as at the appointed hour the Romans, with silent 
step, approacned the walls. Titus was the first to 
mount, with Domitius Sabinus, a tribune, and a 
few soldiers of the fifteenth l^ion. They killed 
the sentinels, and stole quietly down into the city. 
Sextus Cerealis and Flacidus followed with thw 
troops. The citadel was surprised : it was broad 
day, yet the besieged, in the heavy sleep of fiidgue, 
had not discovered that the enemy were within the 
walls ; and even now, those who awoke saw no- 
thing through the dim and blinding mist. But by 
this time the whole army was within the gates, and 
they were awakened to a horrible sense of their 
situation, by the commencement of the slaughter. 
The Romans remembered what they had su&ied 
during the siege, and it was not a time when mercy 
and compassion, foreign to their usual character, 
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eould arrest the arm of vengeance. They charged 
ftiriously down from the citadel, hewing their way 
through the multitude, who,, unahle to defend 
themselves, stumhled and were crushed in the un- 
even ways ; or were suffocated in the narrow lanes, 
or rolled headlong down the precipices. Nothing 
was to he seen hut slaughter ; nothing heard hut 
ibe shrieks of the dying and the shouts of the con* 
qtierors. A few of the most hardy had gathered 
round Josephus, and mutually exhorted each other 
to self-destruction. - As they could not slay the 
enemy, they would not he tamely slain hy them. 
A great number fell by each other's hands. A few 
of the guard, who had been at first surprised, filed 
to a tower on the northern part of the wall, and 
made some resistance. At length they were sur- 
rounded, and gave themselves up to be quietly 
butchered. The Romans might have boasted that 
they had tidcen the city without the loss of a man, 
had not a centurion, named Antonius, been slain 
by a stratagem. There were a great number of 
deep caverns under the city, in which many took 
refuge; one of these, being body pursued, en- 
treated Antonius to reach his hand to him, as a 
Cedge of accepting his surrender, as well as to 
Jp him to clamber out. The incautious Roman 
stretched out his hand, the Jew instantly pierced 
him in the groin with a lance, and killed him. 

That day all were put to the sword who ap- 
peared in the streets or houses ; the next, the con- 
querors set themselves to search the caverns and 
underground passages, still slaughtering all the 
men, and sparing none but infants and women: 
i£00 ci4>tive8 were taken. During the siege and 
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ciptxire 4O9OOO moi ML Vespasian gave ovdeia 
diat the city should be rased to the ground, and 
all the defences bunt. Thus feD Jotaqwta, on the 
1st day of Panemns (July)* 

Bot among all the dead the Romans seardied in 
vain fin: the body of their obstinate and subde 
enemy, Josef^ns. Vespasian himself expressed 
gfeat anxiety for his capture, bat all their seardi 
was baffled ; and they b^an to fear that the w3y 
ehieftain had, after lul, withdrawn himself ham 
dieir vengeance. During the conftudon <^ the ma»' 
sacre, JoMphos had leaped down the shaft of a dry 
well, ftom the bottom of which a long cavern led 
oS, entirely concealed from the si^t of those 
above. There Josef^us unexpectedly found hinn 
self among forty of the most oistinguishqd citiasni 
of Jotapata, who had made this thor hiding plaoC) 
and fomished it with provisions for several di^ 
He lay hid all the day, while the enemy were prowl- 
ing about, and at niffht crept out and endeavoured 
to find some way of escape from the city; but the 
Roman guards were too vigilant, and he was obliged 
to return to his lair. Two days he remained with^ 
out detection, 'on the third, a woman who had been 
with those within the cavern, being captured, be- 
trayed the secret. Vespasian immediately de* 
spatched two tribunes, Paulinus and Giallicanus, to 
induce Josephus, by a promise of his life, to snr« 
render. Josephus, while he lay quiet in his cavern, 
was suddenlv startled by hearing himself called on 
by name. It was the voice of the tribune^ with 
the messaffe of Venjasian. But Josepfana had no 
great cmimlence in Roman mercy, and reftised to 
come forth, till Vespasian sent another tribune, 
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SikraoTi with whom he had been well acquakited. 
Nicanar stood at the mouth of the well, and en* 
laiffed on the natural generosity of the Romans, 
and their adrnkadon of so gallant an enemy; he 
assuaed the svspKKous Josephus, that Vespasian 
had BO intenbien against his life, but was anxious 
to aave- a man who had displayed such noble self* 
deTotion ; and» strcoigly urged that his delay would 
be of 'litde use^-^is they mi^t easOy take him by 
fisrae. He .even added, that Vespasian would not 
hmre emjiloyed the friend of Josephus on saich a 
nission, if he had any secret or treacherous design. 

"The fii>man soldiers would have settled the 
n/bk ia a mwch more summary manner: they 
mere, vcidi difficulty, restrained }yy their comman- 
der firom throwing fire into the cavern, which 
movid either h«ve su£Kieated those within, or forced 
ihem to make their way out. At tins moment 
/osi^uB remembered has dream, which had so 
ivedsely fiweteld ail the calamities of die Jews, and 
aU which w,a8 to happen to the future emperor of 
JEUime. Now, Josephus was an adept ki the inter** 
peetatifm of dareams: as a pnest he had deeply 
atudied ih» p ao f k&a eu of the Holy Books. He 
was suddeHiiy, and 4k»«ybtle8B, most opportunely, 
seized mdi' divine inspiratioB, wbidi inwardly as- 
msed Um* tibtat st was the will of Heaven tliat his 
CfMMntry should fiill,- and Rome tniimph, and he 
hwaaelf sav« his life. So, if he passed over to the 
Bomaa party, he would dd ao, not as a renegade, 
bn(b as an obedient servant of God. 

Saying tins mnithin himself, he ooBsented to the 
tenxis of Nidawwu But, uidiappily, a new difficulty 
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occurred. However satisfactory to his own eoosd^ 
ence this determinatioii of humhly submitting to ife 
will of God, the companions of Josephus were not 
religious enough to enter into his motives. Hiey 
reproached him with the vulgar desire of savmg 
his life, and of cowardly defection from the laws <n 
his country. They reminded him of his own ^o- 
quent exhortations to despise death in such a noMe 
cause; exhortations with which so many had ge- 
nerously complied. The}r intimated somewhat 
plainly, that they would assist his failing patrioC- 
ism, and enable him to obtain all the honours of 
martyrdom; in short, that their hands and swords 
were ready to enable him to die, not as a renegade, 
but as the chieftain of the Jews. At the same time 
they showed their zealous interest in his character 
by surrounding him with drawn swords, and threat- 
ening to put him to death if he stirred. Josephus 
was in great embarrassment, for he felt that it 
would be impious resistance to the will of God, 
if he should thus submit to die. He b^an (in his 
own words) to philosophise to them. It is not 
very probable, tnat at this perilous instant, Jose- 
phus should have the self-command to make, or 
his fierce assailants the patience to listen to, a Icfog 
set speech; but his oration, as it stands in the 
history, is so curious, that we must insert the chief 
topics on which he dwelt. *^ Why, my friends," 
he began, '' should we be so eager for self-mur- 
der ? why should we separate associates so dear 
to each other as the soul and body. It is noble to 
die in war, true ; but according to the legitimate 
usage of war, by the sword of the enemy. If I 
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had supplicated for mercy, I should have deserved 
to die, hut if the Romans freely offer to spare uff,, 
why ^otdd we not spare ourselves? For what 
have we heen fighting all this time ? — ^to save our 
lives ; and now we are to he such fools as to throw 
our lives away. It is nohle, indeed, to die for 
oor liherty, yes, in hatde : — ^that man is equally a 
coward who fears to die when death. is necessary, 
aad he who chooses to die when there is no neces- 
sity. Why do we refuse to surrender? In fear 
lest the Romans should kill us; and therefore we 
would kill ourselves. In fear lest we he made 
slaves ? at present, indeed, we enjoy great liberty !'' 
He then entered at large into me common-place 
arguments asainst self-murder; the disgrace of 
abandoning the hdlm when the bark is in danger ; 
the natural fondness of all animals for life, and 
their aversion to death ; above all, the sin of throw- 
ing away the most precious gift of God. '' Our 
bodies are mortal, and made of perishable matter ; 
but the soul is immortal, as a part of the Divinity 
it dwells within our bodies. He is base and trea- 
cherous who betrays that with which he is en- 
trusted by man, how much more he who basely 
gives up the precious trust which God has con- 
fided to him. We punish slaves, even if they 
desert the service of a cruel master, yet we have 
no scruple to desert the service of a good and 
merciful Deity. Know ye not, that those who 
depart this life according to the law of nature, and 
pay the debt when it is demanded by God, obtain 
everlasting glory ? their houses and families pros- 
per ; their souls remain pure and obedient, and pass 
away to the holiest mansions in heaven ; from whence, 
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in the revdution of ages, they again take up their 
^ dwelling in pure bodies. But for those who bavt 
madly Bfted. their hands against iheir own livei^ 
the darkest pit of hell receives thear souAs; woA 
God avenges their crime upon their dbildrat's 
diildren. Hence God and our wise kwgiver have 
enacted a severe punishment against the suicicle^ 
his body is cast forth at sunset without burial; the 
guilty hand, which dared to separate the soul froB 
&e body, is cut off.'' (Here Josephus seems to 
have calculated on the ignorance of his audienoe^ 
and boldly engrailed a Grecian superstition cm the 
Mosaic law :) he concluded with proteiM:ing that 
he had no thought of deserting to the ranks of the 
Romans, but that he rafther looked forward to their 
putting him to death, in which ease he should die 
gladly, having affixed the atain of the basest trea^ 
diery on the enemy. But, uafortunateLjr, these 
subtle axguments, these sublime doctrines, and 
magnanimous sentiments, were lost on the duM 
ears of the obstinate Galileans ; they cmly became 
more enraged ; they ran at him with their swords, 
they repiroached him with his cowardice, and every 
one of tbam stood ready to plunge his sword to 
his heart. He stood, like a wild beast at bay, 
constantly turning to the man that was rushing at 
him; one he ca&d familiarly by his name ; ano^*- 
ther he looked sternly at, as if he were still his 
commander; here he clasped a hand, there he 
entreated; at all events determined to save his 
life, if possible. At length his distress so wrought 
upon them, that some out of respect, «ome out of 
attachment, perhaps some out of eontenqvt, dropi 
their swords; those of not a few, he say^ leU out 
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flf their hands, others were quietfy returned into 
linir afaentifaB. I^ wily leader marked his tkne^ 
uaA had a stBatogem -xaady on ilie instattt. **' If 
ive mioat ^e, then, let us not die hy «ur own, hut 
h^ each others'- hands* Let us cast lots, and time 
fiill one sifter another, for if the vest pei(tsh, it 
ivould he the deepest disgrace for me to swrave." 
They all readily agreed, thinking that Josephus 
fiDuld inevitably sluire their £site. How the lots 
^pvere east, we aie'not informed, or v^ether ammg 
liis other soldMvlike and noble .qualities, ^e wqti- 
thyoominander.'had some skill in sli^-of^hand^ 
but it so haptMned (by good ^rtune or. the will a£ 
ProfinldeDce) that tney all, one after another, «■ 
the lots eame np, offered their breasts to the 
sword. Josephus found himself left, wi<ii one 
other, to the last. Not in the least incMned l^at 
the lot should &fl on himself, and with a nice .and 
scrupulous reluotance to embrue his hands in. (the 
Uood of a fellow creature, Josephus pe0aMad«d 
Ihia man to aeoqpt of the .ofiGer^d tanoasv'WMLeo 
they both came >out together, leaving their ^ead 
fiaends in the cavern. Nicanor immediately led 
him to Vespasian. The Romana crowded £bqbo^ 
M parts to see this redoubted chieftain. A great 
msh and uproar «nsued. Some WiCre rejoicing at 
his captiuw, others threatening him with vengeanoei; 
aM pressing Ibrward to get a si^ of him :. those 
who were at a dktanoe eriedout that he afaomld he 
pst to death; those near him were seialid widi 
adaifration,'and remembrance of his noble actions. 
iiotone of the officers, who had been moat firiSHa 
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BBW' hin^ pairticularly Titus, who was struek vim 
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his dignified fortitude, and vigour of manhood : be 
was thirty years old at the b^inning of the war. 
The influence of Titus was of great weight wkk 
Vespasian to dispose him to lenity ; the prisoner 
was ordered to be closely guarded, with the de- 
sign that he might be sent to Nero at Rome. 

Josephus instantly demanded to be admitted to 
a private conference with Vespasian. All, ex- 
cepting Titus and two friends, retired. Josephus 
assumed at once the air and language of a prophet: 
he solemnly protestecl that nothi^ wovdd have 
tempted bun to avoid the death which became a 
noble Jew, but the conviction that he was a mes- 
senger of God, to announce to Vespasian that he 
and his son would speedily assume the impenai 
dignity: ^^ Send me not to Nero: bind me, and 
keep me in chains, as your own prisoner; fi>r 
soon wilt thou be the sovereign lord of earth and 
sea, and of the whole hnmadb race.'' Vespasian 
naturally mistrusted the adroit flatterer ; but, be- 
fore long, permitted himself to be ftilly persuaded 
of his prophetic character. Josephus appealed to 
the inhabitants of Jotapata, whether he had not 
predicted the taking of the city, and their own 
capture at the end of forty-seven days. The cap- 
tives, who could only have been women, as all the 
men were put to the sword, readily avouched his 
story: and the prophet, thouffh still kept in chains, 
was treated with great distmcdon, and received 
presents of raiment and other valuable donatives. 

This is a strange adventure. It is impossible 
not to admire the dexterity with which the histo- 
rian extricates himself from all his difficulties of 
situation, which, however highly coloured, must 
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have been one of the sreatest peril. What secrets 
that dark cayem may have concealed, can never be 
known; but we ^should certainly have read with 
deep interest the account of these transactions, and 
indeed of the whole Galilean administration of Jo- 
sephus, in the work of his rival, Justus of Tiberias, 
VBUiappily lost. But, after every deduction for his 
love of the marvellous, and the natural inclination 
to punt highly where he was the hero of his own 
story, the valour and skill displayed in the defence 
of Jotapata, and the singular address with which 
he lasinuatcMl himself into the favour of Vespasian 
BBod his son, give a very high impression of the 
abilities of Josephus. As to the sincerity of his 
belief in his own inspiration, it would more easily 
have obtained credit, if he had displayed himself, 
on other occasions, either more scrupulous or less 
addicted to stratagem. The prediction itself was 
&r from requiring any great degree of political 
sagacity. It was impossible to suppose that the 
bloody Nero would be allowed to burthen the 
dirone much longer : the imperial &mily was all 
bnt extinct. The empire would, in all probability, 
&11 to the lot of the boldest and most ambitious of 
the great military leaders, among whom Vespasian 
stood, if not confessedly the first, yet certainly, 
with few competitors, in the first rank. It was 
therefore no very bold hazard to designate him as 
the fiiture sovereign : at all events, and perhaps 
Josephus looked no fiirther, the prediction served 
his immediate turn ; and, if it had not eventually 
proved true^ yet the life of the prophet was secure, 
and his history, if ever written, might have pre- 
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served a prudent sflence with Tegard to a 
iion which the eivent had not justified^ 

The progress of this year's can^aign was not 
aoGordiE^ to the usual career of the Boiiiaii avms: 
a powerail anay had marched to subdue a rebd- 
Uovm and insignibficant province ; two snontlia had 
aeaxl^ ehipaed, And they were little beyond iiam 
frontier. Niow, however, they proceeded with 
greater rapidity. Vespasian returned to Ptole- 
asais, from whence he marched along t^jcoas* to 
CsBMrea. The Greek inhabitants of that oi^ had 
Mkow, by themaasacre of their Jewish oompetkon, 
ihe whole region at their command. They threw 
open their gates, went forth to receive the Romaos 
With the loudest and most sincere demonatratioBS 
of hof; for their vengeance was not yet satialed 
mim Jewdrii bdood. They sent a petition for Ae 
<a»oution of Josephus; but Vespasian did not 
4Mmde8eend to xe|ily. He took possession of Cm* 
aarea» as pleasant winter'^quarters, for two of his 
legions ; for though very hot in summer, the di»- 
mate of CJasaarea was genial in winter: he fixed 
on Scythopotis for the station of the other legion, 
'the fifteenth. 

jCesdiis Gallus, during his fiight, had ahaadonod 
Jo^pa. A strong body of insurgents had coUeeted 
&ein all quarters, and taken posseauon of libe 
town, where they had buik a great nwahet' at 
barks, with ^hidi they made pimtieal escmsioaa, 
iUMtfluMLeDedaU the rich menchant vessels whadi 
tradfid between Syria, Phoenicia and Egypt. Vcti- 
paaian aent a oonstderable force against this cah^ 
xiha troops reached Joppa by night; and, the ¥ttUf 
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hiiag unguarded, entered at once. The inhdbii* 
tants made no resistance^ but fledto dieir ships, and 
moored for die night out of tiie reach of the ene^ 
BBiea' darts and arrows. Joppa is a bad harbour: 
the shore is steep and ruggied, forming a kind oi 
semicircular bay, the extreme headlands of which 
approach each odier. These headlands are formed 
hy precipitous rocks and breakers, which eictend 
£mt into the sea : when the north-wind blows, there 
iaa tremendous surge,, which makes theport more 
dangerous than the open sea. In the movmng 
this wind, called by die sailors of Joppa the black 
north- wind, b^gan to blow furiously i it- dashed 
the ships i^^ainst each other, or against the rockfti; 
Some endeavoured to push to sea against the 
sweU ; for they dreaded alike the lee*shore break* 
ers and the enemy: but all these, unable to stem 
dK rolling of the swett, foundered. The rest tlie 
mid drove towards the city, which the Romans 
would not let diem enter. The shrieks of die men^ 
die crashing of the vessels, made an awful dint 
many were drowned ; many were seen swimming 
on broken pieces of wreck; many, to escape 
drowning, fell on their own swords. The whole 
shore was strewn* with mutilated bodies; diose 
who struggled to the beach were slain by the 
Romans: 4i2QO lives were lost. The Romans 
raeed the city, but garrisoned the citadd, lest it 
should again become a nest of pirates. 

At first vague rumours of the &11 of Jotapata 
reached' Jerusalem: not a man had escaped to 
bear the fatal intelligence. But bad tidings are 
apt to travel fast ; and, as is usual, when the truth 
became known, it was accompanied with many cir** 
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eumstances of fakehood. Josephus was said'td 
have fallen; and all Jerusalem united in lamenting 
his loss : his death was a puhlic calamity. There 
was 'scarcely a family which had not to def^ove 
some private affliction ; they hewailed those who 
had heen their guests (prohahly at the great fes- 
tivals), or relations, or friends, or hrothers; but 
all deplored Josephus. For thirty days, wailings 
were heard in the dtv ; and musicians were hired 
to perform ftmeral chaunts. When, however, the 
news arrived that Josephus was not merely aliv^ 
but treated with distinction by Vespasian, sor- 
row gave place to the fiercest indignation. By 
some he was called a dastard, by others a traitor ; 
his name was execrated ; and to their motives for 
fierce and obstinate resistance to the Romans was 
added an eager desire to revenge themselves on 
the apostate. But they were yet left for some 
time to exhale their fiiry in words, and display 
their bravery, not against the enemy, but against 
each other. 

Vespasian — whether his army had been too se- 
verely handled at Jotapata, or whether, as is pos* 
sible, he wished, in case any effort should be made 
at Rome to rid the world of the tyrant, to find 
himself at the head of a powerfiil and unbroken 
force — turned aside firom the direct road of vie- 
tory, and declined to advance upon the rebelUoos 
capital. He accepted the invitation of Agrippa, 
who eamestl V solicited his presence, in order that 
he might make a splendid displav of his devotion 
to the Roman cause, and, by the fear of the Roman 
arms, quell the spirit of revolt in his own domi- 
nions. From Csesarea by the Sea, he passed to 
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Ceeiarea Philippi, where die aimy reposed for 
twenty days. Tarichea and Tiberias, mough on 
the western coast of the Lake of Genesareth, be- 
longed to the dominions of Ainrippa. Evident 
l^ptoms of insurrection appea^^ln both these 
Cities. Titus was ordered to concentrate all the 
forces on Sc^rthopolis, which b at no great distance 
from Tiberias: there Vespasian met him; and 
they advanced to a place on an eminence, within 
half a mile of Tibenas, named Sennabris. From 
thence he sent forward a decurion, named Vale- 
rian, with fifty horse, to exhort the inhabitants to 
surrender ; tor the people . were peaceably dis- 
posed, but forced into war by a small turbulent 
party. Valerian, when he came near the city, 
dismounted, that his troop might not appear like 
a body of skirmishers ; but be&re he could utter 
a word, the insurgents, headed by Jesus, the son 
of Saphat, charged him with great fury. Vale- 
rian, though he might easily have dispersed them, 
had no orders to fight; and, astonished at the 
boldness of the Jews, fled on foot, with five of his 
companions. The captured horses were led in tri- 
umph into the city. The Senate of Tiberias took 
the alarm, and fled to the Roman camp : they en- 
treated Vespasian not to act precipitately against 
a city almost entirely disposed to the Roman inte- 
rest, and not to visit the crime of a few desperate 
insurgents on the unofiending people. Vespasian 
had given orders for the plunder of the city; but 
partly in compliance with their supplication, partly 
£rom.> respect for Agrippa, who trembled for the 
fate of one of the fairest towns in his dominions, 
^e accepted their submission. The insurgents, 
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ntvder Jmus, fled to TaHeliea^ The peopleropnraS 
their gates, and received the Romans with acmfeoBa^* 
tioas. As the entrance to the city was too' narrow 
for the army to march in, except in vei^* slender 
files, Vespasian commanded part i^ the wall to-be* 
thrown down ; but he strictly prohft)ited all plui^ 
der or outrage i^ainst the inhabitants ; and, at 'the 
iBtervBiition of Agrippa^ left the rest of the wail 
stendmg. . i 

Not only the insurgents firom Tiberias^ but fiKNn 
all the adjacent country, assembled in Tarichea, 
which likewise stood, south of Tiberias, on tte 
shore of Genesareth.. This beautiful lake has 
been compared by travellers with that of Geneva* 
In those dajrsthe i^ores were crowded with opii" 
lent towns, which lay embowered in the most lux- 
uriant orchards, for which the whole district* was 
celebrated. Such was the temperature of diedi- 
mato that every kind of fruit-tree flourished ki the 
hiffhest perfection — ^nuts, which usually grow in a 
colder cumate, with the palm of the sultrv desert, 
and the fiff and olive, which require a.milder ak. 
^''Nature, says Josephus, " is, as it were^ ambitious 
of bringing together the fruits of different climates^ 
and thete is a strife among the seasons x>f the year, 
eadi claiming this £sivoured country as ^ir own : 
for not only do fruits of every, species flourish, 
but continue to ripen ; the grapes and figs for ten 
months, other kinds throughout the year; The 
water of the lake is remarkably sahibnons, milder 
Aask that of fountains, and as cool as snow. It 
abounds in fish of several kinds, peculiar' to its 
waters." This lakeJiad been the chief scene of 
the miracles and preaching of Jesus Christ* Its 
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liiue and quiet waters were now to be broken by 
other barks than those of the humble fishermen 
who spread their nets upon its surface; and to 
reflect, instead of the multitudes who listened to 
the peaceful teacher, the armour of embattled 
squadrons and the glittering pride of the Roman 
eagles. Tarichea had been carefully fortified by 
Josephus ; not indeed so strongly as the more im- 
portant town of Tiberias, but still every part that 
was not washed by the lake had been surrounded 
widi a strong wall. The inhabitants had a great 
number of vessels in their port, in which they 
might escape to the opposite shore, or, if neces- 
sary, fight for the naval command of the lake. 
The Romans pitched their camp under the walls ; 
but while they were commencing their works, Jesus, 
at the head of the Tiberians, made a vigorous sally, 
dispersed the workmen, and when the legionaries 
advanced in steady *^array, fled back without loss. 
The Romans drove a large party to their barks : 
the fugitives pushed out into the lake, but still re- 
mained within the range of missiles, cast anchor, 
and drawing up their barks, like a phalanx, began 
a regular battle with the enemy on the land. 

Vespasian heard that the Galileans were in great 
force on the plain before the city. He sent Titus 
with 600 picked horse to disperse them. The 
numbers were so immense that Titus sent to de- 
mand further succours ; but before they arrived, he 
determined to charge the enemy. He addressed 
his men, exhorting them not to be dismayed by 
Bumbers, but to secure the victory before their 
fellow soldiers could come up to share their glory. 
He then put. himself at their head, and his men 
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were rather indignant than joy fid at beholding 
Trajan, at the head of 400 horse, make his appear- 
ance in the field* Vespasian had likewise sent 
Antonius Silas with £,000 archers to occupy the 
side of a hiU opposite to the city, in order to divert 
those who were on the walls. Titus led the at- 
tack, the Jews made some resistance, but OTer- 
powered by the long spears and the weight of 
the charging cavalry, gave way, and fled in dk» 
order towards Tarichea. The cavalry pursued^ 
making dreadful havock, and endeavoured to cut 
them off from the city. The fugitives made their 
way through by the mere weight of numbers. 
When they entered the city, a tremendous dissen* 
sion arose. The inhabitants, anxious to preserve 
their property, and dismayed by their defeat, urged 
capitulation. The strangers steadily and fiercely 
refused compliance. The noise of the dissension 
reached the, assailants, and Titus immediately cried 
out, *^ now is the time for a resolute attack, while 
they are distracted by civil discord." He leaped 
upon his horse, dashed into the lake, and, followed 
by his men, entered the city. Consternation seized 
the besieged, they stood still, not attempting re- 
sistance. Jesus and his insurgents at the alarm 
fled with others towards the lake, and came right 
upon the Romans. They were killed endeavouring 
to reach the shore ; the inhabitants without resist- 
ance; the strangers fighting gallantly, for the 
former still cherished a hope that their well-known 

Kaceful disposition might obtain them mercy. At 
igth Titus having punished the ringleaders, gave 
orders that the carnage should cease. Those who 
had before fled to the lake, when they sawthe city 
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tideett, puflthed out to sea as fitr as possible. Titus 
sent information to his father of this sisnal victory, 
land gave orders that vessels might mstantly be 
prepared to pursue the fugitives. When the vessels 
were readV) Vespasian embarked some of his 
tro<^, and rowed into the centre of the lake. The 
poor Galileans in their light fishing boats could 
AOt withstand the heavy barks of the Romans, but 
they rowed round them, and attacked them with 
stones — feeble war&re, which only irritated the 
.pursuers ! for if thrown from a distance they did 
no damage, only splashing the water over the S0I7 
diers or falling harmless n*om their iron cuirasses ; 
if those who threw them approached nearer, they 
could be hit in their turn by the Roman arrows. 
All the shores were occupied with hostile soldiers, 
and they were pursued into every inlet and creek, 
some were transfixed with spears from the high 
banks of the vessels, some were boarded and put 
to the sword, the boats of others were crushed or 
swamped, and the people drowned. If their heads 
rose as they were swimming, they were hit with 
an arrow, or by the prow of the bark ; if they 
clunff to the side of the enemy's vessel, their hands 
and heads were hewn off. The few survivors were 
driven to the shore, where they met with no more 
mercy. Either before they landed, or in the act 
of landing, they were cut down or pierced throuffh. 
The blue waters of the whole lake were tinged with 
blood, and its clear surface exhaled for several 
days a foedd steam. The shores were strewn with 
WTecks of boats and swollen bodies that lay rotting 
In the sun, and infected the air, till the conquerors 
themselves shrunk from the effects of their own 

Y 2 
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barbarities. Here we must add to our bloody 
catalogue the loss of 6,500 lives. 

These, however, were the acts of an exasperated 
soldiery against enemies with arms in dieir hands. 
But Vespasian tarnished his fame for ever, by aa 
act at once of the most loathsome cruelty and de- 
liberate treachery. After the battle, his tribunal 
was erected in Tarichea, and he sate in solemn 
judgment on those of the strangers who had been 
taken captives, and had been separated from th^ 
inhabitants of the city. According to his smologist, 
Josephus, his friends encircled the seat of justice, 
and urged the necessity of putting an end to these 
desperate vi^abonds, who, having no home, would 
only retreat to other cities, forcing them to take 
up arms. Vespasian, having made up his san- 
guinary resolution, was unwilling to terrify the in- 
habitants of Tarichea by commanding the massacre 
in their streets ; he feared that it might excite in- 
surrection : nor did he wish the whole city to be 
witness of his open violation of that faith which 
had been pledged when they surrendered. But 
his friends urged that every act was lawful against 
the Jews, and that right must give way to the ex- 
pediency. The insurgents received an ambiguous 
assurance of amnesty, but were ordered to retreat 
from the city only by the road to Tiberias. The 
poor wretches had implicit reliance on Roman 
taith. The soldiers immediately seized and block- 
aded the road to Tiberias ; not one was allowed to 
leave the suburbs. Vespasian in person pursued 
them into the stadium; he ordered 1,200 of the 
aged and helpless to be instantly slain, and drafted 
off 6,000 of the most able-bodied to be sent to 
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Nero, who was employed in a mad scheme of 
digging through the Isthmus of Corinth : 30,400 
were sold as slaves, besides those whom he be* 
stowed on Agrippa, who sold his portion also. 
The greater part of these, if we may believe Jose* 
phus, were desperate and ferocious ruffians, fix>m 
Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, Gadara and Hippos, men 
who sought to stir up war, that they might escape 
the punishment of the crimes they had committed 
during peace. Had they been devils, it could not 
excuse the base treachery of Vespasian. 

This terrible example appalled the whole of 
Galilee, and most of the towns capitulated at once 
to avoid the same barbarities ; three cities alone 
still defied the conqueror, Gamala, Gischala, and 
Itabyrium, the city which Josephus had fortified 
on Mount Tabor. Though ^e inhabitants of 
Gamala, situated on the side of the lake of Gen^ 
nesareth, opposite to Tarichea, at no sreat distance 
from the shore, might have inhaled the tainted 
gales, which brought across the waters the noisome 
and pestilential odours of the late massacre, 
thougn probably some single fugitive may have 
escaped, and hastening to the only city of refuge, 
have related the dreadful particulars of those still 
more revolting deeds which had been perpetrated 
in the stadium of Tarichea ; yet Gamala, proud in 
the impregnable strength of its situation, peremp- 
torily refused submission. Gamala was the chief 
city of Lower Gaulonitis, and belonged to the go- 
vernment of Agripi^a. It was even more inacces- 
sible than Jotapata. It stood on a long and rugged 
ledffe of mountains, which' sloped downward at 
^acn end, and rose in the middle into a sudden 
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ridge, like the hump of a camel, from wbick the 
town had its name of Gamala. The face and both 
sides of the rock ended in deep and precipitous 
chasms or ravines; it was only accessible firom 
behind, where it joined the mountain ridge. On 
this side a deep ditch had been dug right across, 
so as to cut off all approach. The houses rose one 
above another on the steep declivity of the hill, 
and were crowded very thick and close. The 
whole city seemed as if hanging on a sharp preci- 
pice, and threatening constantly to fall and crush 
Itself. It inclined to the south, but on the southern 
crag, of immense height, was the citadel of the 
town, and above this was a precipice without a 
wall, which broke off sheer and ahrupt, and sank 
into a ravine of incalculable depth. There was a 
copious fountain within the waUs. This impreg- 
nable city, Josephus had still further strengthened 
by trenches and water-courses. The garrison was 
neither so numerous nor so brave as that of Jota- 
pata, but still confident in the unassailable position 
of their city. It was crowded with fugitives from 
all parts, and had already for seven months defied 
a besieging force, which Agrijppa had sent against 
it. Vespasian marched to Emmaus, celebrated 
for its warm baths, and then appeared before Ga- 
niala. It was impossible to blockade the whole 
circuit of a city so situated. But he took posses- 
sion of all the neighbouring heights, particularly 
of the mountain which commanded the town. He 
then took up a position behind and to the east of 
the city, where there was a lofty tower. There 
Che fifteenth legion had their quarters, ^tke fiflh 
threw up works opposite to the centre of the city, 
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the tenth was employed in filling up the ditches 
and ravines. Agrippa ventured to approach the 
walls to persuade the inhabitants to capitulation. 
He was struck by a stone from a sling, on the 
riffht elbow, and carried off with all speed by his 
flowers. This insult to the native king exaspe- 
rated the Roman soldiery. The embankments 
were raised with great expedition by. the skilful 
and practised soldiers. Directly they were ready, 
the engines were advanced. Chares and Joseph 
commanded in the city; they had some misgivings 
of the event, for they were but scantily supplied 
with provisions and water, still, however, they 
manned the wall boldly, and for some time vigor- 
ously resisted the engineers, who were fixing the 
machines ; but, at length, beat off by the catapults 
and other engines for throwing stones, they drew 
back into the city. The Romans immediately ad- 
vanced the battering-rams in three places, and 
beat down the wall. They rushed in through the 
breaches, and broke into the city amid the clang 
of their trumpets, the clashing of their arms, and 
the shouting of their men. 

• The Jews thronged the narrow streets, and 
bravely resisted the advance of the assailants. At 
length, overpowered by numbers, who attacked 
ihem on all sides, they were forced up to the steep 
part of the city. There they turned, and, charging 
the enemy with great fury, drove them down the 
declivities, and made great havock among them as 
they endeavoured to make their way up the narrow 
streets, and along the rugged and craggy paths. 
The Romans, who could not repel their enemy, 
thus banging as it were over their heads, nor yet 
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break through the throngs of their owo |iieii» wJw 
forced them on from beneath, took refuge in tim 
houses of the citizens, which were very low, ITie 
crowded houses could not bear the weighty and 
came crashing down. One, as it fell, beat down 
another, and so all the way down the hill. The 
situation of the Romans was tremendous. As they 
felt the houses sinking, they leaped on the roof«» 
and fell with the tumbling buildings. Many were 
totally buried in the ruins ; many caught by soomt 
part of their bodies, as in a trap ; many were suf- 
focated with the dust and rubbish. The Gamalites 
beheld the hand of God in this unexpected calamity 
of the foe. They rushed on, regardless of their 
own lives, struck at the enemy on the roofs, or as 
they were slipping about in the narrow ways, and* 
aiming steadily from above, slew every one who 
fell. The rums furnished them with stones, and 
the slain of the enemy with Weapons. They drew 
the swords of the dead to plunge into the hearts of 
the dying. Many of the Romans who had fallen 
from the houses killed themselves. Flight was 
impossible from their ignorance of the ways and the 
bhnding dust : many slew each other by mistake, 
and fell among their own men. Those who could 
find the road retreated from the city. Vespasian 
himself, who had shared in the labours of his men, 
was deeply afflicted to see the city rolling down in 
ruins upon the heads of his soldiers. Neglectful 
of his own safety, he h^d ascended by degrees, 
without perceivinjg it, to the upper part of the city« 
He found himself in the thick of the danger, with 
but few followers, for Titus was abaent on a roissioQ 
to the Prefect of Syria^ It was neither safe nor 
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hoAtntrMe .to fly. With the readiness of an old 
wad experienced soldier, he called to those who 
wrere with him to lock their shields over their heads 
in the form of a testudo. The storm of darts and 
o£ the falling ruins crashed about them without 
doing them any injury. They persevered. The 
Gmnalites, according to Josephus, who now loses 
no opportunity of flattering his protector, thinking 
tbeir presence of mind little less than divine, re* 
IsBced the fnry of their attack. The troop retreated 
ivith their faces to the enemy, and did not turn till 
they were safe beyond the walls. The loss of the 
Romans was great. The brave centurion, ^butius, 
^was paurticularly lamented. A decemvir, named 
Gallus, with ten men, in the tumult crept into a 
bouse and ciMicealed himself there. The good 
citizisns, at supper, sat quietly conversing on the 
exploits of the day; Gallus, who was a Syrian, 
understood every word they said. At night he 
broke out, cut all their throats, and came safe off 
to the Roman camp. 

The soldiers were dispirited with their defeat^ 
and with the shame of having left their general in 
so perilous a situation. Vespasian addressed them 
in language of approbation and encouragement ; he 
attributed their recent repulse to accident, and to 
their own too impetuous ardour, which had led 
them to fight with the frantic fury of their anta- 
gonists, rather than the steady and disciplined cou- 
rage of Roman legionaries. The Gamalites, in the 
mean time, were full of exultation at their unex- 
pected success. But before long, pride gave way 
to melancholy foreboding, for their provisions began 
to fiiiL Their spirits sank, for now they had no 
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hope of being admitted to capitulation. Yet they 
did not entirely lose their courage and activity. 
They repaired the shattered walls, and stricdjr 
guarded the parts that were still unshaken. When 
at length the Romans had completed their work$» 
and threatened a second assault, many fled through 
the sewers, and passages which led into the ravines, 
where no. guard was stationed. The rest of the 
inhabitants wasted away with hunger in silence; 
for the scanty provision that remained was kept 
for the use of the garrison alone. 

In the mean time Itabyrium had fallen. This 
town had been strongly fortified by Joseph us. The 
ascent to the hill of Tabor is on the north, but 
extremely difficult.* The level area on the top, 
three miles and a quarter in circuit, occupied by 
the troops, was surrounded in forty days by a 
strong wall. The lower part of the hill had copi- 
ous fountains, but the town depended on the cisterns 
of rain water. Against this city Placidus was sent 
-with 600 horse. The hill seemed absolutely in- 
accessible. But the garrison, endeavouring to out- 
general the Roman commander, were ' themselves 
caught by their own stratagem. Each party pre- 
tended a desire to come to terms. Placidus used 
mild language; and the Itabyrians descended the 
hill as if to treat, but with a secret design of assail- 

• 

* The height of this mountain, according to the numbers as 
they stand in Josephus, would be three miles and three quar- 
ters. Maundrell ascended it in an hour. The circumference 
of the town three miles and a quarter. Yet Maundrell states 
the area on the top to be only two furlongs in length, and one 
broad. Three rones and a quarter of wall and trench, built 
in forty days, seems rather beyond credibility* 
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ing the Romans unawares. At this unexpected 
assault Placidus feigned flight, to lure them into 
the plain. They pursued boldly, when he suddenly 
wheeled round, routed them with dreadful slaugh- 
ter, and cut off their retreat to the mountain. Those 
i^ho escaped fled to Jerusalem. The inhabitants 
of Itabyrium, distressed for want of water, surren- 
^red. 

In the mean time, the garrison of Gamala still 
made a vigorous resistance, while the people pined 
away with hunger. At length, two soldiers of the 
iifleenth legion contrived by night to creep under 
cfne of the highest towers, where they began to 
undermine the foundations. By the morning watch 
they had got, uiiperceived, quite under it. They 
then struck away five of the lai^est stones, and ran 
for their lives. The tower came down, guards and 
all, with a tremendous crash. The rest of the sen- 
tinels on the wall fled on all sides. Some were 
killed as they ran out of the city, among them 
Joseph, one of the valiant defenders. The whole 
city was in confusion, men running up and down, 
with no one to take the command ; for the other 
leader. Chares, lay in the last parox3;«m of a fever, 
and, in the agitation of the alarm, expired. 

But all that day, the Romans, rendered cautious 
by their former repulse, made no attempt. Titus' 
had now returned to the camp, and eager to re* 
vense the insult on the Roman arms, with two hun- 
dred horse and a number of foot entered quietly 
into the city. As soon as the Galilean guards per- 
ceived him they rushed to arms. Some catching 
up their children, and dragging their wives along, 
ran to the citadel, shrieking and crying; others, 
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who encountered Titus, were slain without mercy. 
Those who could not make their escape to the 
citadel rushed hlindly on the Roman guard. The 
steep streets ran with torrents of blood. Vespasian 
led his men immediately against the citadel. The 
rock on which it stood was rugged and imprac- 
ticable, of enormous height, and surrounded on all 
sides by abrupt precipices. The Jews stood upon 
this crag, the top of which the Roman darts could 
not reach, striking down all their assailants, and 
rolling stones and throwing darts upon their heads. 
But a tremendous tempest completed their ruin. 
They could not stand on the points of the rock, nor 
gee the enemy as he scaled the crag. The Romans 
reached the top, and surrounded the whole party. 
The memory of their former defeat rankled in their 
hearts. They slew as well those who surrendered 
as those who resisted. Numbers threw themselves 
headlong, with their wives and children, down the 
precipices. Their despair was more fatal than the 
Roman sword. 4000 were killed by. the enemy; 
5000 bodies were found of those who had cast 
themselves from the rock. Two women alone 
escaped, the sisters of Philip, Agrippa's general, 
and they only by concealing themselves, for the 
Romans spared neither age nor sex ; they seized 
infants and flung them down from the rock. Thus 
fell Gamala on the 23d of Septen^ber. 

Gischala alone remained in arms. The inhabi- 
tants of this town were an agricultural people, and 
little inclined to war. But the subtle and ambitious 
John, the son of Levi, the rival of Josephus, com- 
manded a strong faction in the city, headed by his 
9wn desperate bandits. The town, therefore, not-. 
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withstanding the desire of the people to capitulate, 
assumed a warlike attitude. Vespasian sent Titus 
against it with 1000 horse. The tenth legion moved 
to Scy thopolis, he himself with the other two went 
into winter-quarters at Caesarea. When he arrived 
before Gischala, Titus perceived that he might 
easily take the city by assault. But desirous of 
avoiding unnecessary bloodshed, and probably well 
acquainted with the disposition of the people, he 
sent to oiler terms of capitulation. The walls were 
manned by the faction of John ; not one of the 
people was allowed to approach them, while the 
summons of Titus was proclaimed. John answered 
with the greatest temper and moderation, that the 
garrison accepted witn the utmost readiness the 
generous terms that had been offered; but that 
the day being the Sabbath, nothing could be con- 
cluded without a direct infringement of the law. 
Titus not merely conceded this delay, but with- 
drew his troops to the neighbouring town of Cy- 
doessa. 

At midnight, John, perceiving that no Roman 
guard was mounted, stole quietly with all his armed 
men out of the city, followed by many others, with 
their families, who had determined on flying to 
Jerusalem. To the distance of twenty stadia, 
about four miles and a half, the women and ehil* 
dren bore on steadily, their strength then began to 
fail. They dropped off by degrees, while the men 
pressed rapidly on, without regarding them. They 
sat down, wailing by the way side ; and the more 
faint and distant seemed the footsteps of their de- 
parting friends, the more near and audible they 
thought the hurried trampling of the enemy. Some 
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ran against each otheif, ieach supposing the otfier 
the foe; some lost their way ; many were trampled 
down hy other fugitives. Those who kept up 
longest, as they hegan to fail, stood calling on the 
names of their friends and relations, but in vain< 
The unfeeling John urged his men to save theii»- 
selves, and make their escape to some place where 
they might have their revenge on the Romans. 
When Titus appeared thcl next day before the 
gates ; the people threw them open, and with their 
wives and children received him as their deliverer. 
He sent a troop of horse in pursuit of John. They 
slew 6000 of the fugitives, and brought back 9000 
women and children to the city. Titus entered 
Gischala amidst the Acclamations of the people ; 
and conducted himself with great lenity, only 
threatening the city in case of future disturbance, 
throwing down part of the wall, and leaving a gar- 
rison to preserve the peace. Gischala was the last 
city in Ualilee which offered any resistance; and 
the campaign ended soon after, when Vespasian, 
having made an expedition against Jaihnia and 
Azotus, which both surrendered, and admitted Ro- 
man garrisons, returned to Caesarea, followed by a 
vast multitude from all quarters, who preferred 
instant submission to the Romans to the perils of 
war. 

But, while the cities of Galilee thus arrested 
the course of the Roman eagles — whil^ Jotapata 
and Gamala set the example of daring and obsti* 
nate resistance — the leaders of the nation in Jeru* 
salem, instead of sending out armies to the relief 
of the besieged cities, or making an effort in their 
avour, were engaged in the most dreadful civil 
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cpAlSicts, and were enfeebling the national strength 
by the most furious collision of factions. It must 
be allowed that the raw and ill-armed militia of 
Judaea, if it. had been animated by the best and 
most united spirit^ could scarcely have hoped to 
make head in the open field against the experience 
£md discipline of the Roman legions. Their want 
of cavalry perhaps prevented their undertaking any 
distant expedition, so that it may be doubted whe* 
ther it was not their wisest policy to fight only 
behind their walls, in hopes that siege after siege 
might weary the patience, and exhaust the strength 
of the invadinff army. But Jerusalem was ill- 
preparing itself to assume the part which became 
the metropolis of the nation, in this slow contest ; 
and better had it been for her if John of Gischala 
had perished in the trenches of hi? native town, or 
been cut off in his flight by the pursuing cavalry. 
His fame had gone before him to Jerusalem, per- 
haps not a little enhanced by the defection of his 
rival Josephus. The multitude poured but to 
meet him, as well to do him honour as to receive 
authentic tidings of the disasters in Galilee. The 
heat and the broken breathing of his men, showed 
that they had ridden fast and long ; yet they 
assumed a lofty demeanour, declared that they 
had not fled, but retreated to maintain a better 
position for defence — that for Gischala and such 
insignificant villages it was not worth risking the 
blood of brave men — they had reserved all theirs 
to be shed in the defence of the capital. Yet to 
many their retreat was too manifestly a flight, and 
from the dreadful details of massacre and captivity, 
they foreboded the fate which awaited themselves* 
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John, however, represented the Roman fioree as 
gready enfeebled, and their engines worn out be- 
fore Jotapata and Gamala; and urged, that if they 
were so long in subduing the towns of Galilee, 
they would inevitably be repulsed with shame from 
Jerusalem. John was sl man of the most insi- 
nuating address, and the most, plausible and fluent 
eloquence. The young men listened with eager 
interest and vehement acclamation; the old sate 
silent, brooding over their future calamities. The 
metropolis now began to be divided into two hos- 
tile factions; but the whole province had before 
set them the fatal example of discord. Every city 
was torn to pieces by civil animosities ; wherever 
the insurgents had time to breathe from the as- 
saults of the Romans, they turned their swords 
against each other. The war and the peace fac- 
tion, not only distracted the public councils, but 
in every family, among the dearest and most inti- 
mate friends, this vital question created stem 
and bloody divisions. Every one assembled a 
band of a^erents, or joined himself to some orga- 
nized faction. As in the metropolis, the youth 
were everywhere unanimous in their ardour for 
war ; the older in vain endeavoured to allay the 
phrenzy by calmer and more prudient reasoning. 
First individuals, afterwards bands of desperate 
men, began to spread over the whole country, 
spoiling either by open robbery, or under pretence 
of chastising those who were traitors to the cause 
of their country. The unoffending and peaceful, 
who saw their houses burning, and their families 
plundered, thought they could have nothing worse 
to apprehend from the conquest of the Romans, 
than from the lawless violence of their own coun- 
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trymen. The Ronian garrisons in the neighbour- 
ing towns, either not considering it their business 
to interfere, 'or rejoicing, in their ^hatred to the 
whole race, to behold their self-inflicted calamities, 
aiForded little or no protection to the sufferers. 
At length an immense number of these daring ruf- 
fians, satiated with* plunder, by degrees, and in 
secret, stole into Jerusalem, where they formed a 
great and formidable troop. The city had never 
been accustomed to exclude strangers from its 
walls — ^it was the national metropolis; and all' of 
t Jewish blood had a right to take up their temporary 
r or permanent residence in the Holy City. They 
( thought too that all who entered their gates would 
t strengthen their power of resistance, and that it 
If would be impolitic to reject any who came to offer 
^ their lives for the defence of the capital. But even 
^ had they not brought sedition and discord in their 
f train, this influx of strangers would rather have 
ti( weakened than strengthened the defence of Jeru- 
^ salem; for the provisions, which ought to have 
^$ been reserved for the soldiers, were consumed by 
fC an inactive and useless multitude, and famine was 
. : almost immediately added to the other evils which 
r enfeebled and distracted the city. 
\(^ These men, of fierce and reckless dispositions, 
^^ and already inured to marauding habits, though 
Qif gathering from all quarters, soon began to under- 
^ stand each other, and grew into a daring and orga- 
,^ nised faction. They began to exercise their old 
.pfi calluig ; i^obberies, and burglaries, and assassina- 
^ tions took place every day, not secretly or by 
roif night, or of the meaner people, but openly in the 
face of day, of tlie most distinguished characters 
.niifr VOL* n. z 
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in Jerusalem. The first vklim was Antipaai a 
man of royal blood, and a citisai oi such high 
character, as to be entrusted with the charge of the 
public treasury. They seized and dn^gcd him to 
prison. The next were Levias, and Saphias, the 
son of Raguel, both of the Herodian family, wkh 
many others of the same class. The people lo<^ed 
on in dismay, but, so Irnig as their own houses 
and persons were safe, they abstained from inter* 
ference. 

Having gone so far in their daring course, the 
robbers did not think it safe not to proceed far- 
ther. They dreaded the families of those whom 
they had imprisoned, for they were both numerous 
and powerful; they even apprehended a general 
msurrection of the people. They sent a ruffian 
named John, the son oz Dorcas, a man ready for 
the worst atrocities, with ten others like him, and, 
under their warrant, a general massacre of the 
prisoners took place. The ostensible pretext c^ 
this barbarity was, the detection of a conspiracy to 
betray the city to the Romans. They eloriea in 
this act, and assumed the titles of Saviours and 
Deliverers of their country, for having thus exe- 
cuted condign vengeance on diose who were traitCMrs 
to the common liberty. 

The people stiQ cowered beneath the sway of 
these Zealot robbers. Their next step was even 
more daring. They took upon themselves the ap* 
pointment to the Chief-Pnesthood — ^that is, pror 
bably, to nominate the members of the Sanhedrin. 
They annulled at once all claim from &unily de- 
scent, and appointed men unknown, and of ignoble 
rank, who would supp(»rt them in their vi^nce. 



'i'lioMJ whom tlit-y |ia4 raiht^d by their breath, their 
breath could (le|ira(le. I'liub all the leailertt of tlie 
neople Here the ttlaves and )iU|j)ieta of their h ill. 
They ufideriiiiiied the authority of hijine wlio v%ere 
before at the head of aifaira, by ]iropa[/atiu(/ faUe ru- 
mourn, and by abcribing to them fictitious bpeeches 
— fco that by their di«tieabioni* among each other, 
they niii^ht hicreat>e the power of the Zealotb, thus 
united fur evi|. At leuf^tn satiated with their crimen 
aiiuiiibt men, they bt f^an to invade the banctuary of 
God with their unhalhiwed violence. 

After bome time, the |[>opula('e were at la»t goaded 
to reoiotance. Ananu», the oldest of the Chief- 
prie^tb, had been long the reco;(iiized heacl of the 
other party, lie Has a man of great wibdom, and 
hi the opinion of Joaephub, had he not been cut off 
by untimely death, might have baved the city. At 
hib hicitement, nmrmurb and threats of rebibtance 
spread aniong the people, and the robber Zealots 
immediately took refuge in the 'i'emple of (iod, 
lihich they made their garribuu and head (piarters. 
H'liey pretended to proceed, according to a mockery 
of law, which wati more galling to the popular feel- 
ing than their licentious violence, 'i'liey declaied 
that the High priest ought to be appointed by lot, 
not acciitding to family descent. J hey aoberted 
(hat thib wab an ancient Ubage; but, in fact, it was 
a total abrogation of the cu:>tomary law, and solely 
intended to wrest the supreme novver into their own 
bandi». Matthias, the bon of fheoijhilus, was the 
rigbtfi4 High priest; but the Zealots asbeuibleci, 
for tfiia purpo&e, one family of the nriebtly race, 
that of i^niachim, and from this cho^e a High 
priekt by lot. It happened that the choice fell on 
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one Phanias, the son of Samuel, a man not merely 
unworthy of that high function, but a coarse clown, 
who had lived in the country, and was totally igno- 
rant even of the common details of his office. 
They sent for him however, decked him up in the 
priestly robes, and brought him forth as if upon 
the stage. His awkwardness caused them the 
greatest merriment and laughter ; while the more 
religious priests stood aloof, weeping in bitter but 
vain indignation at this profanation of the holy 
office. 

The people could endure every thing but this. 
They rose as one man, to reveqge the injured dig- 
nity of the/ sacred ceremonies. Joseph, the son 
of Gorion, and Simon, the son of Gamaliel, went 
about, both in private and public, haraiuniing the 
multitude, and exhorting them to dirow off the yoke 
of these desperate ruffians, and to cleanse the holy 

?lace from the contamination of their presence, 
'he most eminent of the priestly order, Jesus, son 
of Gamala, and Ananus, remonstrated with the 
people for their quiet submission to the Zealots, 
which had now become a name of opprobrium and 
detestation. 

A general assembly was summoned. All were 
indignant at the robberies, th^ murders and sacri- 
leges of the Zealots, but still they apprehended 
their numbers and the strength of their position. 
But Ananus came forward and addressed them; 
and as he spoke, he continually turned his eyeb, 
full of tears, towards the violated Temple. He 
reproached them with their tame endurance of a 
tyranny, more cruel than that of the Romans ; and 
their abandonment of the Temple of their God to 
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profhne and lawless men. His long and animated 
harangue was heard with the deepest interest, and 
the people demanded with loud outcries, to he im- 
mediately led to hattle. The Zealots had their 
partisans in the assemhly, and speedily received 
intelligence of what was going on. While Ananus 
was organizing his force, they hegan the attack. 
But Ananus was not less active, and though the 
people were inferior in discipline, unused to act 
together in hodies, and unexperienced in the ma- 
nagement of their arms, yet they had vast supe- 
riority in numhers. Thus a fierce civil war hroke 
out in a city, against whose gates a mighty enemy 
-was preparing to lead his forces. Both parties 
fought with &rious valour; many were slain; the 
bodies of the people were carried off into their 
houses ; those of the Zealots into the Temple, drop- 
ping blood, as they were hurried along, upon the 
sacred pavement. The robbers had always the 
best in a regular conflict, but the people at length 
increasing in numbers, those that pressed behind 
prevented those in front from retreating, and urged 
forward in a dense and irresistible mass, till the 
Zealots were forced back into the Temple, into 
which Ananus and his men broke yrith them. The 
first quadrangle, that of the Gentiles, being thus 
taken, the Zealots fled into the next, and closed 
the gates. The religious scruples of Ananus pre- 
vented him from pressing his advantage ; he trem- 
bled to commit violence against the sacred gates, 
or to introduce the people, unclean and not yet 
purified from slaughter, into the inner Court of the 
Temple. He stationed 6,000 chosen and well- 
armed men in the cloisters, and made arrangements 
that this guard should be regularly relieved. 
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In this state of afikirs, the subtle and ambidmis 
John of Gischala, who had not long arrived ia 
Jerusalem, pursued his own dark coucse. Out* 
wardly he joined the party of Ananus ; no one could 
be more active in the consultations of the leaders^ 
or in the nightly inspection of the guards. But he 
kept up a secret correspondence with the Zeakts, 
and betrayed to them all the movements of the 
assailants^ To conceal this secret he redoubled his 
assiduities, and became so extravagant in his pro- 
testations of fid^ty to Ananus and his party, that 
be completely overacted his part, and incurred 
suspicion. The people could not but observe that 
their closest consultations were betrayed to ^ 
enemy, and they began gradually to look wi^ a 
jealous eye on their too obsequious servant. Yet 
it was no easy task to remove him; he wa^ mudi 
too subtle to be detected, and had a formidable 
band of adherents, by no means of the lowest order, 
in the council itself. The people acted in the most 
unwise manner possible. They betrayed their sus- 
picions of John, by exacting from him an oath of 
fidelity. John swore readily to all they demanded, 
that be would remain obedient to the people, never 
betray their councils, and entirely devote both his 
courage and abilities to the destruction of their 
^lemies. Ananus and his party laid aside their 
mistrust, admitted him to their most secret coun- 
cils, and even deputed him to treat with the Zea- 
lots. John undertook the mission, and proceed^ 
into the Court of the Temple. There he sud- 
denly threw off his character, began to address 
the Zealots as if he had been their ambassador, 
rather than that of the people. He represented 
the dangers he had incurred in rendering them 
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aeeret service, informed them that n^tiations 
were going on for die surrender of the city to the 
Romans, diat their ruin was resolved, for Ananus 
had determined either to enter the Temple by fair 
means, under the pretext of worship, and with that 
view had purified the people; or by main force; 
tl)ey must either submit, <x di>tain succours from 
some external quarter; and he solemnly warned 
them of the danger of trusting to the mercy of the 
people. John, with his characteristic caution, only 
iadmated the quarter from which this succour was 
to be sought. The chieftains of the Zealots were 
Eleaear, ue son of Simon, the old crafty antagonist 
of Ananus, and Zacharias, the son of Phalec. They 
knew that they were designated for vengeance 
by the party of Anamu; tl^ir only hope was in 
living their own party to desperation. The men- 
tion of negotiations, according to Josephus, the 
maHdous invention c^ John, inflamed Uie whole 
party of the Zealots to madness. A despatch was 
matantly sent to call the Idumeans to their assist- 
ance, by messengers, who were noted for their 
swifbiess of foot and promptitude of action. 

The Idumeans, who, smee the conquest of Hyr- 
canus, had been incorporated with the Jews as a 
people, were a fierce and intractable tribe ; some 
of the old Arab blood seemed to flow in their veins; 
they loved adventure, and throi^;ed to war as to a 
festivity. No sooner was the wefoome invitation of 
the Zealots made known through the country, than 
they flew to arms, and even Wore the appointed 
day, had assembled an immense force, proclaiming 
as diey went, that they were marching to the relief 
of the metropolis. They were ^0,000 in number. 
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under John and James the sons of Susa, Simon, 
son of Cathla, and Phineas, son of Clusoth. The 
messengers of the Zealots had escaped the vigilance 
t)f Ananus; and the vast) army came suddenly, 
though not quite unexpectedly, before the walls. 
The gates were closed, and Axianus determined to 
attempt exjpostulation and remonstrance with these 
formioable invaders. Jesus, the next in age of the 
Chief-priests to Ananus, addressed them from a 
lofty tower on the wall* He endeavoured to per- 
suade them to follow one of three lines of conduct 
— either to unite with them in the chastisement of 
these notorious robbers and assassins; or to enter 
the city, unarmed, and arbitrate between the con- 
flicdnff parties ; or,' finally, to depurt and leave the 
capital to settle its own afiairs. Simcm, the son (^ 
Cathla, sternly answered, that they came to take 
the part of the true patriots and defenders of their 
country, against men who were in a base conspiracy 
to .sell the liberties of the land to the Romans. 
This charge the party of Ananus had always stea- 
dily disclamied; with what sincerity it is impossible 
to decide. 

• At the words of the son of Cathla, the Idumeans 
joined in the loudest acclamations, and Jesus re- 
turned in sadness to his dispirited party, who now, 
instead of being the assailants, found themselves 
as it were besieged by two . hostile armies. The 
Idumeans were not alto^ther at their ease. . Though 
enraged at their exclusion from the city, they were 
disappointed at receiving no intelligence from the 
Zealots, who were closely cooped up in the Tem- 
ple, and some began to repent of their hasty 
march. So they encamped, uncertain how to act. 
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bi&nre the walls. The night came on, and with the 
night a tempest of unexampled violence, wind and 
.pouring rain, frequent lightnings, and long rolling 
thunders. The very earth seemed to quake. All 
parties, in this dreadful state of suspense, sate 
trembling with the deepest awe, and construed the 
discord of the elements, either as a sign of future 
calamity, or as a manifestation of the instant wrath 
of the Almighty. • The Idumeans saw the arm of 
heaven revealed to punish them for their assault 
on the Holy City ; and thought that God had openly 
^espoused the cause of Ananus. Mistaken mter- 
preters of these ominous signs ! which rather fore- 
boded their own triumph, and the discomfiture of 
the Jewish people. Yet they locked their, shields 
over their heads, and kept off the torrents of rain, 
as well as they could. But the Zealots, anxious 
about their &ite, looked eagerly abroad to discover 
some opportunity of rendering assistance to their 
new friends: The more daring proposed, while 
the fury of the- storm had thrown the enemy off 
their guard, to fight their way through the bands 
stationed in the cloisters of the- outer court, and 
throw open the gates to the Idumeans. The more 
prudent thought it in vain to resort to violence, 
because the sentinels in the cloisters had been 
doubled, and the walls of the city would be strongly 
manned £ot fear of the invading army, and they 
expected Ananus every hour to go the round of tbe 
guards. That night ^one, trusting perhaps to the . 
number and strength of his doubled party, Ananus 
neglected that precaution. The darkness of the 
night was increased by the horrors of the tempest; 
some of the guard stole off to rest. The watchful 
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Zealots perceived this, and taking the sacred aawa, 
began to cut asunder the bars of the gates. In 
the wild din of the raging wind and pealing thunder, 
the noise of the saws was not heard. A few stole 
out of die gate, and along the streets to the wall. 
There apj^ying their saws to the gate which 
fronted die Idumean camp, they threw it open. 
The Idumeans at first drew back in terror, for 
they suspected some stratagem of Ananns; they 
grasped their swords, and stood awaiting the enemy 
whom they expected every instant to break forth. 
But when they recognised their friends, they en* 
tered boldly, and so much were they exasperated, 
that if they had turned towards the city they 
might have massacred the whole people. But their 
guides earnestly besought them first to deliver their 
beleaguered companions. Not only did gradtude, 
bat prudence likewise, advise diis course ; for if 
the armed guard in the pordcoes were surprised, 
the city would speedily fall, if it remained entire, 
the citizens would rally round that centre, speedily 
collect an insuperable force, and cut off their as- 
cent to the temple. They marched rapidly throudi 
the city, and mounted die hill of Moriah. The 
Zealots were on the watch for their arrival, and as 
they attacked the guard in front, fell upon them 
from behind. Some were sliun in their sleep: 
others awaking at the din, rushed tMether, and 
endeavoured to make head against the Zealots, but 
when they found that they were attacked likewise 
from without, diey perceived at once that the Idu«- 
means were within the city. Their spirits sai^ 
they direw down thdr arms, and uttered wfld 
shneks of distress. A few bolder yoaths con- 
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Ihmted the Idumeans and covered the escape of 
some of the older men, who i^sn shrieldng down the 
streets, announcing the dreadfid cakmky. They 
were answered ' hy screams and cries from the 
houses, and the shrill wailing of the women. On 
dieir side the Zealots and I<mmeans shouted, and 
the wind howled over all, and the hlack and flash* 
ing sky pealed its awM thunders. The Idumeans 
spared not a soul of the guaid whom they sur- 
prised, being naturally men of bloody character, 
and exasperated by having been left without the 
gates exposed to the furious peltmg of the storm; 
mose who sup^icated and those who fought, suf- 
fered the same fate : it was in vain to appeal to the 
sanctity of the Temple, even within its precincts 
they were hewn down; some were driven to the 
very edge of the rock on which the Temple stood, 
and in their desperation precipitated themselves 
headlong into the citv. The whole Court was 
deluged with human blood, and when day dawned 
8500 bodies were counted. But the carnage ended 
not with the night. The Idumeans broke into the 
city, and pillaged on all sides. Hie High Priests, 
Ananus, asid Jesus the son of Gamala, were 
seized, put to death, and — an unprecedented bar^ 
barity among a people so superstitious about the 
rites of sepulture, that even public mak&ctors 
were buried before sunset — the bodks of these 
i^ed and respected men, who had so lately ap- 
peared in the splendid sacred vestments of the 
priests, were cast forth naked to the dogs and 
carrion birds. 

With the death of Ananus all hopes of peace 
were extinguished, and from that night Josephus 
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dates the ruin of Jerusalem. The histmian gives 
him a high character; he was a man of rigid jus- 
tice, who always preferred the puhlic good to his 
own interest, and a strenuous lover of liberty, of 
popular address, and of great influence over all 
the lower orders. Though vigQant and active in 
placing the city in the best posture oi defence, yet 
he always looked forward, in eager hope, to a 
peaceable termination of the contest. In this re- 
spect (lerhaps he followed the wisest policy, con- 
ndering the state of his country, and the stro^th 
of the enemy; yet we cannot wonder, that a man 
with such views, at sudi a crisis, should be vehe- 
moitly suspected of traitorous intentions by the 
more rash and sealous of his countrymen, who 
preferred death and ruin rather than submissioo 
to the tyrannous yoke of Rome. Jesus the son of 
Gamala was likewise a man of weight and dia- 
racter. 

The voogeance of the Zealots and their new 
allies was not glutted by the blood of th^ prin- 
cipal eaaeadm. They continued to maasacre the 
people, in the words of Jos^f^us, like a herd of 
unclean animals. The lower orders they cut 
down wherever they met them, those of higher 
rank, particularly the youth, were dragged to 
prison, that they mi^t raroe them, by the fear of 
deiuh, to embrace their party. No one complied; 
all preferred death to an allianoe with such wicked 
ocmspirators. They were scourged, and tortured, 
but still resc^utely mdured, axkd at length were 
relieved from their trials by the more merciful 
sword of the murderer. They were seised by day, 
and all the night these horrors went on; at length 
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their bodies were cast out into the streets, to make 
ro<»n for more victims in the crowded prisons. 
Such was the terror of the people, that they neither 
dared to lament, nor bury dieir miserable kindred ^ 
but retired into the farthest part of their houses to 
weep, for fear the enemy should detect their sor- 
row; for to deplore the dead, was to deserve 
death; by night they scraped up a little dust with 
their hands, and strewed it over the bodies ; none 
but the most courageous would venture to do this 
by day. Thus perished 1 2,000 of the noblest blood 
in Jerusalem. 

Ashamed at length, or weary of this promiscuous 
massacre, the Zetuots began to affect the forms of 
law, and set up tribunals of justice. There was a 
distinguished man, named Zacharias, the son of 
Baruch, whose influence they dreaded, and whose 
wealth they yearned to pillage^ for he was both 
upright, patriotic, and rich. They assembled, by 
proclamation, seventy of the principal men of the 
populace, and formed a Sanhedrin. Before that 
Court they charged Zacharias with intelligence 
with the Romans. They had neither proof nor 
witness, but insisted on their own oonviction of his 
guilt. Zacharias, dei^pairing of his life, conducted 
himself with unexampled boldness; he stood upi 
ridiculed their charges, and in a few words clearly 
e«ftablished his own innocence. He then turned 
to the accusers, inveighed with the most solemn 
fervour against their iniquities, and lamented the 
wretched state of public affairs. The Zealots mur« 
mured, and some were ready to use their swords ; 
but they were desirous of seeing whether the judges 
were sufBciently subservient to their will. ^ The 
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seroity nnasmmouflly acquitted the pnsoaer, ^and 
preferred to die with Zacharias ratber dum be 
guOty of his condemnation. The ftirious Zealots 
raised a cry of indignation; two of them rushed 
forward, and struck him dead, where he stood, ia j 
the Temple court, shouting aloud, " This is our 
verdict — ^This is our more summary acquittal*" 
Then dragging the body along ^ pavement, they j 
threw it into the valley below. The judges they 
beat with the flat blades of their swords, and drove 
them, in disgrace, back into the city. At length, 
the Idumeans began to repent of this bloody work; 
they openly declared that they had advanced to | 
Jerusalem to suppress the treason of the leaders, 
and to defend the city against the Romsms ; dist 
they had been deceived into becoming accomplices 
in horrible murders; no treascm was really appre- 
hended, and the Roman army still suspended vom 
attack. They determined to depart; first, how- 
ever, they (^ned the prisons, and released 2000 ' 
of the people, who instandy fled to Simon the son 
of Gioras, of whom we shall hereafter hear too 
much. Their departure was unexpected by both 
parties. The populace, relieved xrom their pre- 
sence, began to gain confidence ; but the Zealots, 
as if released from control, rather than deprived of 
assistance^ continued th^ lawless iniquities. Bvery 
day new victims fell by rapid «id summary pro- 
ceedings ; it seemed as if they thought their safety 
depended on the total extermination of the higher 
orders. Among the rest porished Gorion, a man 
of the highest birth and rank, and the greatest zeal 
for liberty — incautious language caused his ruin. 
Even Niger of Perasa, their most distii^uished sol- 
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r, who had escaped from the rottt at Ascalon, 
was dragged alonff die streets, showing in vain the 
aears which he had received for his ungrateful coun- 
try. He died with fearful imprecations^ summon- 
ing the Romans to avenge his death, and denounc- 
ing £unine and pestilence, and civH massacre, as 
well as war, against this accursed city — Niger was 
the last whose power they dreaded. After that they 
carried on then: sanguinary work without scruple : 
none eould escape. He who paid tiiem no court, 
was stigmatized as haughty; he who spoke boldly, 
as one who despised them ; he who merely flattered 
them, as a traitor ; they had but one punishment 
for great or small o£fences— rdeath ; none but the 
Fery meanest in rank and fortmie escaped their 
hands.* 

In this state of the city, many of the Roman 
leaders strongly ui^ed Vespasian to march imme* 
diately on Jerusalem, and put an end to the rebel- 
lion. The more politic general replied, that no- 
thing would extinguish these feuds, which were 
wasting the streng^ of the rebels, or unite their 
focees, but an attack from the Romans ; he deter- 
mined to aUow them, like wild beasts, to tear each 
other to pieces in their dens. Every day deserters 
came in; not but that the roads were closely 
guarded, yet those who bad the power to bribe 
brgely, and those alone, were sure to find their 
way ; yet some, sudi was die attachment to the very 
soil of Jerusalem, after they had got off, returned 
of their own accord, only in hopes that they might 

* Thus writes Josephus— -perhaps rather with the vebeipeBce 
of an orator, than with the cautious accuracy of an historian. 
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find burial in the Holy City. Hopes too often 
bafiled; for, so hardened were all hearts beoome, 
that even the reverence. for that sacred rite was 
extinct. Both within the city, and in the villages, 
lav heaps of bodies rotting in ihe sun. To bury a 
relative, was death ; thus compassion itself was 
proscribed and eradicated from the heart. Such 
was the state of the people, that the survivors 
envied the dead as released from suffering ; those 
who were tormented in prisons even thought them 
happy whose bodies were lying unburied in the 
streets. Religion seemed utterly abolished: the 
law was scorned, the oracles of die prophets were 
treated with ridicule, as the tricks of impostors. 
^* Yet by these men," says Josephus, .<' the andent 
prediction seemed rapidly drawing to its frilfi^ 
ment; that when civil war should break out in tiie 
city, and the Temple be pro&ned by the hands o{ 
native Jews, the city would be taken, and the 
Temple burned with fire.'' 

During all this horror and confiision, John of 
Gischala steadily pursued his path of ambition: 
firom the most desperate of these desperate meut 
he attached a considerable party to his own person; 
and, though suspected by all as aiming at kingly 
power, and watched with* jealous vigilance, yet 
such was his crafi; and promptitude, that he imper- 
ceptibly centered all real authority and influence 
in his single person. In the public councils, he 
contradicted every one, and delivered his own sen- 
timents, with a sort of irresistible imperiousuess. 
Some were cajoled by his subtlety, others awed by 
his decision, till at l^dgth his adherents, almost 
threw off the mask, and formed as it were» a body 
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gaard around their leader. Thus the Zealots were 
ivided ; in one part John ruled like a king ; in 
the other a kind of democratical equality prevailed. 
Yet the factions only watched each other, and con- 
tending but in occasional skirmishes, combined 
readily for the persecution of the people, and vied 
with each other in the quantity of plunder they 
could extort. 

Thus the miserable city was afflicted by the 
three great evils, war, tyranny, and sedition; a 
fourth was soon added to complete their ruin. 
The Sicarii or Assassins, it may be remembered, 
had seized the strong fortress o£ Masada, near the 
Dead Sea. They had hitherto been content to 
subsist on the adjacent country. Encouraged by 
the success of the daring robbers who had thus 
become masters of Jerusalem, they surprised £n- 
gaddi during the night of the Passover, dispersed 
all who resisted, and slew about 700, chiefly women 
and children. They brought away great quanti- 
ties of corn, and followed up the blow by wasting 
the whole region. Other bands collected in other 
parts, and the province became a scene of plunder 
and confusion. 

It was now the spring — ^the commencement 
of a new campaign. The refugees in the camp of 
Vespasian earnestly besought him to march at 
once upon the capital, but the wary Roman chose 
rather to reduce the rest of the- country. The 
first place against which he moved was Gadara, 
the chief city of Peraea. The more wealthy inha- 
bitants^ sent a deputation to Vespasian. The op- 
posite party, surprised by the rapid advance of the 
Romans, after revenging themselves on some of 
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those who had treated for surrender, withdteit, 
and Gadara received the conqueror with opfen 
gates, and with joyful acclamations. Vespasian 
granted the inhabitants a garrison for thetr pro- 
tection, for they had destroyed their wails of their 
own accord. 

. Vespasian ha^^ing despatched Placidus with 500 
horse and 3,000 foot, to pursue the fugitives froni 
Gadara, returned to Csesarea. They had taken 
possession of a large village named Bethanabris, 
which they armed in their defence. Placidus at* 
tacked them, and employing his usual stratagem, 
a feigned retreat, to idlure them from their walls, 
then faced round, and cut off the greater part. 
Some forced their way back, and Flaeidus had 
well nigh entered the village with them. Before 
night it was taken and laid waste with the tistiai 
carnage. Those who escaped, raised the country 
as they passed, and grown again to a condderable 
body, fled towards Jericho, the populous and 
strongly fortified city, on the other side of the 
river. Placidus pursued them to the Jordan, the 
river was swollen and impassable. T^ey were 
obliged to turn and fight. It must have been near 
the place where the waters, of old, receded at the 
word of Joshua, but now the deep and rapid flood 
rolled down in unchecked impetuosity. The Ro- 
mans charged with their accustomed vigour. 
Multitudes fell, multitudes were driven into the 
stream, others plunged in of their own acc6i^. 
Not only the river, but the Dead Sea'^also, was 
almost choked with bodies, which lay floaitilig tipon 
its dark and heavy waters. 15,000 t^ere. kilted, 
Zf600 taken prisoners, with an immense booty frdm 
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all' that pastoral region, asdes,' sheep, camels, and 
oxen. Placidus followed up hi^ victory, reduced 
die whole country of Peraea,- and the coast of th^ 
I)ead Sea as far as Machaerus. 

In the mean time the state of the Roman empire 
besan to call the attention of Vespasian* Vinde^i 
had' revolted in Gaul, and. Vespasian was anxious 
to put ah end to the w^r in Palestine, in order 
that his army might be at liberty for any further 
service. He advanced from Caesarea, took suCr 
cessively Antipatris, Lydda, and Jamnia,.and block- 
aded Emmaus, which made resistance. He then 
moved southward through the Toparchy of Bethr 
leptepha, to the frontier of Idumaea, wasting as he 
went with fire and swordj and leaving garrisons in 
all the defensible castles. In Idumaea he took two 
kurge villages Betharis and Cephartoba, put to the 
sword aliQve 10,000 men, and brought away 1,000 
c^tives. . Leaving there a strong force to waste 
the country, he returned to Emmaus, passed by 
Seuiwia.and Neapolis, encamped in Corea, and at 
length appeared before Jericho, where the troops, 
whjich had subdued Perasa, met him* The insur- 
gents of Jericho fled to the wilderpess of Judaea^ 
which lay to the south along the shores of the 
Dead Spa- .The city was de^ejrted, and the Ro** 
man.^oldiety repo$ed aiQong th^. delicious gardens 
ai)i4 palm groves in the neighbourhoodj before they 
enc^^uQtered the dreary and moui^tainous .wilder^' 
ness which lay between them apd Jerusalem. 

Ve^p^iaipi sent to reduce. all the neighbouring 
4X>ui&try< Lucius At^nius was dietached against 
Gerasa; where 1,000 of the youth were put to the 
swprdy the f e^t made captives, and the city pillaged 
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by the soldiery. And now Jerusalem already be- 
held the enemy at her gates, every approach to 
the city was cut off, and every hour they expected 
to see the plain to the north glitter with the arms 
and eagles of the fated enemy. When suddenly 
intelligence came from Rome which checked the 
inarch of Vespasian, and Jerusalem had yet a long 
period either to repent and submit, or to prepare 
for a more orderly and vigorous resistance. The 
first event was the death of Nero, and during the 
whole of the year 68-9, in which Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, successively attained and lost the imperial 
crown, Vespasian held his troops together, wi^out 
weakening, by unnecessary exertions against the 
enemy, that force by which he might eventually 
win his way to the sovereignty of the world. 

But Jerusalem would not profit by the mercy 
of the Almighty in thus suspending for nearly two 
years the march of the avenger : an enemy more 
fatal than the Roman, immediately rose up to 
complete the sum of her misery, and to add a third 
party to those which already distracted her peace. 
Simon, son of Gioras, a native of Gerasa, was a 
man as fierce and cruel, though not equal in sub* 
tilty to John of Gischala. He had greatly distin^ 
guished himself in the rout of Cestius. Since that 
time, it has been seen that he pillaged Acrabatene, 
and being expelled i&om that region by Ananus, 
entered Masada, where by degrees he became 
master of the town. His forces increased ; he had 
wasted all the country towards Idumaea, and at 
length began to entertain designs against Jeru- 
salem. The Zealots marched out in considerable 
force against him, but werQ discomfited and driven 
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back to the city. Simon, instead of attacking Je- 
rusalem, turned back and entered Idumaea at the 
head of 20,000 men. The Idumeans suddenly 
raised £5,000, and after a long and doubtful battle 
iSimon retreated to a village called Nain, the Idu- 
means to their own country. Simon a second time 
raised a great force and entered their border. He 
encamped before Tekoa, and sent one of his adhe- 
rents named Eleazar to persuade the garrison of 
Herodium, at no great distance, to surrender. The 
indignant garrison drew their swords upon him ; 
he leaped from the wall and was killed. On the 
other hand the Idumeans, betrayed by one of their 
leaders, were struck with a panic and dispersed. 
Simon entered the country, took Hebron, and 
wasted the whole region. His army consisted of 
40,000 men, besides his heavy-armed troops. They 
passed over the whole district like a swarm of 
locusts, burning, destroying, and leaving no sign 
of life or vegetation behind them. 

The Zealots in the mean time surprised the wife 
of Simon, and carried her off in triumph to Jeru- 
salem. They hoped that by this means they should 
force Simon to terms. Simon came raging like a 
wild beast before the walls of Jerusalem. The old 
and unarmed people who ventured out of the 
gates were seized and tortured. He is said scarcely 
to have refrained from mangling their bodies with 
his teeth. Some he sent back with both hands 
cut off, vowing that unless his wife were returned, 
he would force the city and treat every man with- 
in the walls in the same manner. The people and 
even the Zealots themselves took the alarm, they 
restored his wife and he withdrew. It was now 
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the spring of the second year 69, and Ve^iasias 
once more set his troc^ in inoti<m. He reduced 
the Tofiarchies of Gophnitis and Acrabatene* Hia 
earaky appeared at the gates of Jerusalem. C^ 
realis in the mean time had entered Idumaaa, and 
taken Caphethra, Capharabis, and Hebron, nothing 
remained to conquer but Herodium, Ma3ad% 
Machaeros, and Jerusalem itself. 

Still no attempt was made on Jerusalem, it waft 
left to its domestic enemies. Simon had remained 
in Masada, while Cerealis wasted Idumaea* H^ 
then broke forth again, entered Idumaea, drove 
a vast number of that people to Jerusalem, and 
again encamped before the walls, putting to the 
sword all the unfortunate stragglers who quitted 
the protection of the city. 

Simon thus warred on the unhappy city £:om 
without, and John of Gischala within. The pilo- 
tage and license of the c^ulent capital had totally 
corrupted his hardy Cralileans, who had been al^ 
lowed to commit every excess. Pillage was their 
occupation, murder and r^pe their pastime. They 
had become luxurious and efieminate; they had 
all the cruelty of men with the wantonness of tb^ 
most abandoned women. Glutted with plunder 
and Uood, and the violation of women, they deck^ 
their hair, put on female apparel,, painted their 
eyes, and in this emasculate garb wandered al^out 
the city, indulging in the most horrible impusities^ 
yet, on an instant, reassuming their character of 
dauntless ruffians, drawing &ir swords^ whi^ 
were concealed under their splendid doaUis, and 
^hting fiercely or stabbing all they met without 
mercy. Thus was the city besieged within and 
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without, those who stayed were tyrannized over 
by John, those who fled, massacred by Simon. 
' At length the party of John divided. The -Idii- 
means, who were still ift considerable numbers in Je- 
rusalem, grew jealous of his power ; they rose and 
drove the Zealots into a palace built by Grapte, 
^'relation of King Izates. This they entered with 
them, and thence forced them into the Temple. 
This palace was the great treasure house of John's 
plunder, and was now in turn pillaged by the Idu- 
ineans. But the Zealots assembled in overwhelm - 
ihg force in the Temple, and threatened to pour 
down upon the Idumeans and the people. The 
Idumeans did not dread their bravery so much as 
their desperation, lest they should sally, and set 
the whole city on fire over their heads. They 
called an assembly of the chief priests, and that 
counsel was adopted which added the final con- 
summation to the miseries of the city. " God," 
says Josephus, " overruled their wills to that most 
fetal measure." They agreed to admit Simon 
within the gates. The High-priest, Matthias, a 
s^eak, but from his rank, an influential man, sup- 
ported this new proposition ; he was sent in perspn 
to invite him within the walls, and amid the joyful 
greetings of the misguided populace, the son of 
Gioras marched through the streets, and took pos- 
session of all the upper city, 

Simon immediately proceeded to attack the 
Zealots in the Temple, but the commanding situa- 
tion of the building enabled them to defend them- 
selves with success. They fought with missiles 
from the porticoes and pinnacles, and many of 
Simon's men fell. To obtain still further advan- 
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§amr ilnaig tiamet%, one oo the north-east comerj 
amt above tke Xystss, one at another corner op4 
podie tke lower city, and one above th^ ^asta 
phoria, where tkepnesls woe accustomed to sounc 
dK sker tnnapet toaDDonnce the commencemenf 
and tennimtion of the sabbath. On these towei 
diey placed their militaiy engines, their bowme^ 
and slingers, which swept the enemy down at 
great distance; till at length Simon in some degrc 



Vemasian had now asomed the purple; th# 
East dedaied in his £ftvoor; Josephns receiTe4 
the honour and reward of a fn^het, and w^ delii 
Tered fitma his bonds. After the defeat ana deatf 
of VitdHoSy the new Caesar was acknowledged at 
BooDe, and the whcde empire hailed in joyful trv- 
omph the acoessicm of the Flavian dynasty. A( 
tbe commencement of the ensuing year, the emj 
peror had time to think of the reduction of t^ 
rebellious city, which had long resisted bis owA 
arms. His son Titus was sent to complete thf 
subjugation of Palestine by the conquest » of tb i 
capiuu. 
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